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Art. I. 
1. Notes of an Overland Journey through France and Egypt to Bombay. 
By the late Miss Emma Roterts. With a Memoir. London: Allen 


and Co. 
2, Memoir on the Countries about the Caspian and Aral Seas. London: 
Madden and Co. 
3. The East India Year-Book for 1841. London: Allen and Co. 
‘THE greater part of Miss Roberts’s volume relates to the Overland 
Journey, for she did not live to complete her design. In fact the 
work is posthumous, the authoress having died at Poona, near 
Bombay, to which she had gone for the purpose of comparing that 
Presidency and the condition of Western India, with Calcutta and 
Bengal, which have been so vividly and ably described in her 
“Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan,” a work which excited 
an unusual degree of interest in this country, and which indeed 
made its readers more fully acquainted with the every-day sights 
and life of India and its inhabitants, native and Kuropean, than any 
preceding publication had done. It has also dispelled a great deal 
of telusion which prevailed amongst us concerning the luxuries of 
the East, the fortunes which are now to be made, even in the “ city 
of palaces ;” and especially were the temptations shorn of their 
splendour which had been wont to atract the fair who resorted to 
India with marriage speculations in their heads. The work there- 
fore has been of practical value, while its sketches had all the 
attractions which an observant and accomplished female could be 
expected to convey, in a field so wide and susceptible of distinct 
delineation. We remember still the picture she gave of Anglo- 
Indian life, and as vividly as if it had been perused yesterday ; and 
such were its merits and truth-speaking views that it quite turned 
the fashion of the stories told of the golden and gorgeous Kast. 
Owing to the writer’s lamented death, the volume before us does 
not enable the reader to perceive very precisely the differences be- 
tween Bombay and Calcutta; and perhaps had she even lived to 
complete her design, the work might have been inferior to the 
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former, owing to the considerable degree of sameness of the scenes 
and the characteristics to be described; but still more from the ip- 
herent and actual defects and inferioritios of the West, for we learn 
from the few papers devoted to the subject of comparison to which we 
refer, that Bombay presents the appearance of provincialism as con- 
trasted with metropolitan activity and refinement of the other 
quarter. ‘This volume, however, is far from being either useless or 
uninteresting. In fact it has attractions and a value which are not 
anywhere else to be met with; for with the writer’s peculiar grace 
and spirit, and with her quickness of apprehension as well as skill 
as an author,—which qualities in her were rather remarkable, 
while her views were more than ordinarily enlarged even as com- 
pared with travellers in general,—she describes a journey from 
England to India, completely and continuously, and as performed 
by steam, almost without a break by means of the intervention of 
land; or when such an intervention occurs, it is made the theme of 
lively, engaging and informing matter. Accordingly France, 
Malta, Alexandria, and the desert of Suez, are with an artist’s 
power brought before us; for even when the writer was proceeding 
with steam rapidly, she had the ability and the taste to seize charac- 
teristic points, and of course more leisure was proportionally well 
employed. But independent of a capacity and of habits which look 
like natural qualities, and not merely as the result of a design to 
make a book, Miss Roberts was superior to most travellers, because 
she had the eye of a cosmopolite, and was a liberal as well as pene- 
trating interpreter of forms and people, although much removed 
from English standards. Indeed she makes one very clearly to 
perceive the prejudices and faults which characterize the majority 
of our people whenever they leave home. ‘Then, as to the sort of 
accommodation afforded by the steamers, which ply along the com- 
paratively short route between Egypt and India, if her account 
does not produce an alteration, it is likely to diminish the popu- 
larity of the line, at least for passengers to whom speed is not of 
extreme importance ; for according to that account it is probable, 
had it been left to the choice of the writer, that she would have 
returned by the Cape, rather than to have been subjected again to 
the inconvenience and the neglect, if not the rudeness, which she 
experienced in the course of the outward passage. At least such 
was the uncomfortable state of matters, owing to bad or inadequate 
arrangements a twelvemonth ago. It appears, besides, that while 
the steam voyage from Egypt to Bombay is far from being tempt- 
ing, that from the latter place to Calcutta is almost as formidable as 
the whole line by the Cape. In the Government steamers the 
officers are either haughty to the passengers; or, if otherwise, 
their control over the motley crew of servants is defective, in regard 
to their attendance upon passengers; while the Company secm to 
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have studiously contrived some of the inconveniences of their ves- 
sels) The plain-speaking Miss Roberts says that the more she had 
seen of the Government-ships, the more she was convinced that they 
were not adapted to carry passengers. ‘The authorities have acted 
as if they thought “ that people ought to be too thankful to pay an 
enormous price for the worst species of accommodation.” Hear 
also what sort of comforts were prepared for Miss Roberts and her 
companion’s voyage :— 


“ Upon repairing to our cabin, Miss E. and myself were sutprised and 
disappointed at the miserable accommodation it afforded. The three 
cabins allotted to the use of the ladies had been appropriated, in two 
instances, to married couples ; and we were obliged to put up with one of 
smaller size, which had the additional inconvenience of opening into the 
public saloon. ‘There were no Venctian blinds to the door ; consequently, 
the only means of obtaining a free circulation of air was to have it open. A 
locker with a hinged shelf, which opened like a shutter, and thus afforded 
space for one mattress to be placed upon it, ran along one side of the cabin, 
under the port-hole ; but the floor was the only visible means of accommo- 
dation for the second person crammed by Government-regulation into this 
den. There was not a place in which a wash-hand-basin could be put, so 
awkwardly were the doors arranged ; to one of which there was no fasten- 
ing whatsoever. Altogether, the case seemed hopeless ; and as cock-roaches 
were walking about the vessel by dozens, the prospect of sleeping on the 
ground was anything but agreeable, especially with the feeling that we 
were paying at the rate of four pounds a day for our accommodation.” 


Really, according to the account before us, and that of Mrs. 
Ashmore’s of the ‘‘ Outward-bound and Homeward-bound Ships,” 
appended to her ‘‘ Three Months’ March in India,” there is no 
agreeable way of proceeding to, or returning from, India; so that 
with the glut or the poverty of the Indian marriage-market, the 
“oriffs” had better think twice, or their mammas for them, ere 
they decide on speculating in that field. We believe we neglected 
to name in our recent review of the latter lady’s work that a good 
deal of her sensible and practical remarks upon life in India, native 
and Anglo-Indian, had been given in effect in the volumes of the 
former, and that therefore the information which she communicated 
Was neither so new to the English reader as she fancied, nor gathered 
from extensive and minute observation. Still the corroboration 
was worthy of welcome, and ought to be borne in mind as confirm- 
ing useful lessons. 

Miss Roberts having been prematurely prevented, speaking after 
the manner of men, from pursuing her observations in Western 
India, we shall not further draw from the pages devoted by her to 
that sphere than to say, that she represents the state of native edu- 


cation there, and indeed throughout British India, to be as yet not 
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merely exceedingly defective, but that the march of improvement 
has almost entirely to be set about ; attributing, at the same time, 
the impediment chiefly to woman. <A few of her sentences on this 
point will not merely serve to exhibit her opinion and doctrine, but 
to afford a test by which to judge of her penetration and philosophic 
sagacity. She says,— 


“It is the women of India who are at this moment impeding the advance 
of improvement: they have hitherto been so ill-educated, their minds left 
so entirely uncultivated, that they have had nothing to amuse or interest 
them excepting the ceremonies of their religion, and the customs with 
which it is encumbered. ‘These, notwithstanding that many are inconve- 
nient and others entail much suffering, they are unwilling to relinquish. 
Every departure from established rule which their male relatives deem 
expedient they resolutely oppose; employing the influence which women, 
however contemned as the weaker vessel, always do possess, and always 
will exert, in perpetrating all the evils resulting from ignorance. The sex 
will ever be found active either in advancing or retarding great changes ; 
and whether this activity be employed for good or for evil, depends upon 


the manner in which their intellectual faculties have been trained and culti- 
vated.” 


Sir Robert Peel, who has lately taken not only to public lec- 
turing, but to the propagation of liberal doctrines relative to educa- 
tion, has in his “ Addresses on the Opening of the Tamworth 
Library and Reading-Room,” now revised, corrected, and pub- 
lished, so well-expressed a kindred sentiment to that contained in 
the latter part of the above extract, that we shall be excused if we 
insert his words in this place. He thus expressed himself in one 
passage :— 


‘We propose that the institution shall be open to the female as well as 
the male portion of the population of this town and neighbourhood ; be- 
cause we consider that we should have done great injustice to the well- 
educated and virtuous women of this town and neighbourhood, if we had 
supposed that they were less capable than their husbands or their brothers 
of benefiting by the instruction which we hope to give, or if we had sup- 
posed that they were less interested in the cause of rational recreation and 
intellectual improvement. We propose, also, that they shall have equal 
power and equal influence in the management of this institution with 
others; being well assured that the influence which a virtuous woman can 
hold (if it be necessary to call it into action) will always be exercised in 
favour of whatever is sound and profitable in respect to knowledge, and 
whatever is decorous and exemplary in respect to conduct.” 


Having said that the Right Honourable Baronet thus expressed 
himself, we may also state that we hail with no inconsiderable 
degree of hope for the cause of general education,—although we 
presume that his Addresses must contain damping matter to the 
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altra-conservatives,—many passages uttered on the same occasions. 
For example, he warmly approved of the admission of some working 
men into the Committee of Management, which is to be ‘ wholly 
composed of laymen,” along with “gentlemen of ancient family 
and great landed possessions ;” declaring at the same time that by 
uniting all gradations of society, new bonds of no ordinary strength 
would be formed. He also argued that the advanced state of 
society required a higher education; that every man should not 
only read but study books and subjects distinct from those which 
were merely connected with his immediate secular calling; and 
that not only were literary and intellectual studies compatible with 
attention to, and the highest proficiency in, worldly pursuits, but 
that they were by no means inimical to religion. It may be said 
that he comes late into the popular field which Brougham so long 
ago occupied; and that, as in the case of the Catholic claims, he 
did not step forward until he saw that the doctrines advocated by 
him were about to be realized whether he would or would not; and 
therefore that, with his usual cunning policy, he is at all hazards to 
his party, and to Church and State connexion and conservatism, 
determined to carry off the honours which Whigs and Radicals have 
been so anxiously striving after. Be all this as it may, we most 
gladly welcome the advocacy of such an influential personage, what- 
ever may be his motives. ‘The promise or hope of further con- 
cessions too is hence held out ; so that we may ere long find Sir 
Robert recommending and supporting a great and liberal plan of 
national education, without the restrictive and offensive machinery 
and clauses which High churchmen have so pertinaciously stuck to 
down to this moment. In fact the Baronet expressed himself fre- 
quently, and with marked emphasis, with respect to certain regula- 
tions that either virtually or pointedly excluded ecclesiastical in- 
fluence from the management of the Tamworth new literary 
institution ; as well as denouncing everything that depended upon, 
or was swayed by, party feelings, religious, political, or local. The 
liberal-minded Miss Roberts herself could not have spoken more 
plainly on these and kindred points, or with more apparent sincerity. 

Having steamed it from London to Havre, and thence towards 
Paris; having from Lyons descended the Rhone by a similar sort of 
conveyance to Marseilles, there was of course no obstacle to the 
Same mode of proceeding for Miss Roberts to the place of destina- 
tion, but what occurred in the territory governed by Mchemet Ali; 
the journey across the desert to Suez being rendered by her pen the 
reverse of barren or monotonous, dull or dry. And then think of 
a party of ladies, and an infant only a few months old, without 
husbands, fathers, brothers, or sons,—without any male attendants 
but hired natives, travelling such a region not only, with safety but 
with case and delight. Here is a notice of the aspect of the 
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Desert, and of the writer’s feelings both on entering it and in the 
journey across 1t :— 


In first striking into the desert, we all enjoyed a most delightful feeling 
of delight ; everything around appeared to be so calm and tranquil, that, 
especially after encountering the noises and multitudes of a large and 
crowded city, it was soothing to the mind thus to emerge from the haunts of 
men, and wander through the vast solitudes that spread their wastes before 
us. ‘To me there was nothing dismal in the aspect of the desert, nor was 
the view so boundless as I had expected. 

‘In these wide plains, the fall of a few inches is sufficient to diversify 
the prospect; there is always some gentle acclivity to be surmounted, which 
cheats the sense with the expectation of finding a novel scene beyond; the 
sand-hills in the distance also range themselves in wild and fantastic forms, 
many appearing like promontories jutting out into some noble harbour, to 
which the traveller seems to be approaching. Nor were there wanting 
living objects to animate the scene; our own little kafila was sufficiently 
large and cheerful to banish every idea of dreariness, and we encountered 
others much more picturesque.” 


The following is the account of their equipages and mode of 
travelling :— 


** We found the equipages in which we were to cross the desert waiting 
for us at the City of Tombs. They consisted of donkey-chairs, one being 
provided for each of the females of the party, while my friend Miss E. had 
also an extra donkey, with a saddle, to ride upon occasionally. Nothing 
could be more comfortable than these vehicles: a common arm-chair was 
fastened into a sort of wooden tray, which projected in front about a foot, 
thereby enabling the passenger to carry a small basket or other package ; 
the chairs were then slung by the arms to long bamboos, one upon either 
side ; and these, by means of ropes or straps placed across, were fastened 
upon the backs of donkies, one in front the other behind. Five long and 
narrow vehicles of this kind, running across the desert, made a sufficiently 
droll and singular appearance, and we did nothing but admire each other 
as we went along. The movement was delightfully easy ; and the donkies, 
though not travelling at a quick pace, got on very well. Our cavalcade 
consisted besides of two stout donkies, which carried the beds and carpet- 
bags of the whole party, thus enabling us to send the camels ahead: the 
three men-servants were also mounted upon donkies; and there were three 
or four spare ones, in case any of the others should knock up upon the road. 
In this particular, it is proper to say that we were cheated; for had such 
an accident occurred, the extra animals were so weak and inefficient that 
they could not have supplied the places of any of those in use. There 
were eight or ten donkey-men and a boy ; the latter generally contrived to 
ride, but the others walked by the side of the equipages.” 


We have read many notices of the Desert; but none of them 
eyer conveyed so clear an idea of the scene in so few words as Miss 
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Roberts has imparted; or excited such a touching interest in its 
features and about the persons who formed the escort and attend- 
ants of the travellers. Perhaps the ladies were peculiarly fortunate 
in their servants, for some of them, the writer’s own Janissary and 
servant, for instance, appear to have been both, as Co intelligence 
and feelings, of a superior order of men. Still her account of the 
Eeyptians generally who came under her notice is upon the whole 
favourable, education in their case as in that of people further east, 
and still more ignorant, being the grand desideratum in her view. 
But concerning her servants let us listen to some particulars :— 


‘The Janissary spoke very tolerable English; and after sunset, when we 
seated ourselves outside the cabin-door, he came forward and entered into 
conversation. He said that he had been in the service of several English 
gentlemen, and had once an opportunity of going to England with a captain 
in the navy; but that his mother was alive at that time, and when he men- 
tioned his wishes to her she cried, and therefore he could not go. The 
captain had told him that he would always repent not having taken his 
offer; but though he wished to see England, he was glad he had not 
grieved his mother. He had been at Malta, but had taken a dislike to the 
Maltese, in consequence of a wrong he had received, as a stranger upon 
landing. 

‘“‘Amongst the noblemen and gentlemen whom he had served, he men- 
tioned the Marquis of Waterford. We asked him what sort of a person he 
was; and he immediately replied, ‘ A young devil.’ Mohammed, who had 
been in various services with English travellers, expressed a great desire to 
go to England: he said that if he could once get there, he would ‘ never 
return to his dirty country.’ Both he and the Janissary apparently had 
formed magnificent ideas of the wealth of Great Britain, from the lavish 
manner in which the English are accustomed to part with their money while 
travelling. 

‘““We inquired of Mohammed concerning the magician whose exploits 
Mr. Lane and other authors have recorded. At first he did not understand 
what we meant ; but upon further explanation, told us that he thought the 
whole an imposture. He said that when a boy, about the age of the Arab 
captain’s son, who was on board, he was in the service of a lady who wished 
to witness the exhibition, and who selected him as the medium of communi- 
cation, because she said that she knew he would tell her the truth. The 
ceremonies, therefore, commenced ; but though anxiously looking into the 
magic mirror, he declared that he saw nothing; afterwards, he continued, 

** | boy was called out of the bazaar, who saw all that the man told him.’ 
But while Mohammed expressed his entire disbelief in the power of this 
celebrated person, he was not devoid of the superstition of his creed and 
country ; for he told us that he knew of another who really did wonderful 
things. He then asked us what we had called the Mughreebee whom we 
had described tohim? We replied, a magician; and he and the Janissary 
repeated the word over many times, in order to make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with it. In all cases they were delighted with the acquisition 
“fa new word; and were verv thankful to me when I corrected their pro- 
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nunciation. Thus, when the Janissary shewed me what he called hunder 
growing in the fields, and explained that it made a blue dye, and I told him 
that we called it indigo, he never rested until he had learned the word, 
which he repeated to Mohammed, and Mahammed to him. I never met 
with two more intelligent men in their rank of life, or persons who would do 
greater credit to their teachers ; and, brief as has been my intercourse with 
the Egyptians, I feel persuaded that a good method of imparting knowledge 
is all that is wanting to raise them in the scale of nations.” 


Our readers may at first suppose that a desert, with all their 
associations about sand and scorching heat, was not the most tempt- 
ing region for infant or lady travellers. But they will be pleased 
to learn that the performance of the journey was not even trying to 
the youngest of the party, and that she enjoyed it amazingly :— 


*“* We were, as usual, rather late the following morning. Our dear little 
plaything, the baby, bore the journey wonderfully ; but it seemed very 
requisite that she should have good and unbroken sleep at night; and we 
found so little inconvenience in travelling in the daytime, that we could 
make no objection to an arrangemont which contributed so much to her 
health and comfort. It was delightful to see this lovely little creature 
actually appearing to enjoy the scene as much as ourselves ; sometimes 
seated in the lap of her nurse, who travelled in a chair, at others at the bot- 
tom of one of our chairs; then in the arms of her male attendant, who rode 
a donkey, or in those of the donkey-men, trudging on foot: she went to 
everybody, crowing and laughing all the time; and I mention her often, 
not only for the delight she afforded us, but also to show how very easily 
infants at her tender age—she was not more than seven months old—could 
be transported across the desert.”’ 


But even the baby was of service, both as a passport and a pro- 
tector, to the female cavalcade. Behold her among crowds of 
strangers and in the land of Egypt :— 


“‘ Our boat was moored in front of a narrow strip of ground between the 
river and a large dilapidated mansion, having, however, glass windows in it, 
which bore the ostentatious title of Hétel du Mahmoudie. This circum- 
scribed space was crowded with camels and their drivers, great men and 
their retainers passing to and fro, market-people endeavouring to sell their 
various commodities, together with a multitudinous collection of men, dogs, 
and donkies. I observed that all the people surveyed the baby as she was 
carried through them, in her native servant's arms, with peculiar benignity. 
She was certainly a beautiful specimen of an English infant; and in her 
pretty white frock, lace cap, and drawn pink silk bonnet, would have 
attracted attention anywhere: such an apparition the people now assembled 
at Atfee had probably never seen before, and they were evidently delighted 
to look at her. She was equally pleased, crowing and spreading out her 
little arms to all who approached her.” 


One touch more of the lamented lady’s description and sentl- 
ment :— 
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“ Puring our progress up the river, I had been schooling myself, and 
endeavouring to keep down my expectations, lest I should be disappointed 
at the sight of the pyramids. We were told that we should see them at 
the distance of five-and-thirty miles ; and when informed that they were in 
view, my heart beat audibly as I threw open the cabin-door, and beheld 
them gleaming in the sun, pure and bright as the silvery clouds above 
them. Far from being disappointed, the vastness of their dimensions 
struck me at once, as they rose in lonely majesty on the bare plain, with 
nothing to detract from their grandeur, or to afford, by its littleness, a point 
of comparison. We were never tired of gazing upon these noble monu- 
ments of an age shrouded in impenetrable mystery. They were after- 
wards seen at less advantage, in consequence of the intervention of some 
rising ground ; but from all points they created the strangest degree of 
interest.” 


We recommend the posthumous volume to all who have a taste 
for elegant description and humanizing sentiment, as well as to 
those who take a special interest in the eastern countries to which 
the “‘ Notes” immediately relate. By persons meditating a similar 
journey, the book of course will be eagerly read; and not a few 
of its hints will be found profitable. The disposition and manner 
of the writer are worthy of close imitation. 

The publication second on our list has no very near relationship 
to the subjects or the manner of the first ; and yet it is hardly pos- 
sible to utter the word East, or any of the countries approaching the 
nearest limits of our Indian empire, without some common ideas 
being suggested; such, for example, as those concerning the pros- 
pects of British dominion in Asia, or the dangers to it threatened by 
Russian aggression and jealousy. Nor is there one special region 
in that quarter of the globe that has recently been the scene of more 
grasping ambition and encroachment, on the part of the Northern 
Autocrat, than Khivah and the territories in its neighbourhood, 
which the pamphlet before us very clearly delineates and illustrates, 
in the course too of a few pages. In fact, as announced in the 
title-page, the publication is intended to illustrate the late expedi- 
tion against Khivah, having been translated from the German of 
Lieut. Carl Zimmermann by Capt. Morier, R. N. The author 
has consulted carefully all the best sources of information, such as 
Humboldt’s pages, regarding the very imperfectly known country in 
question ; and the whole is brought more perspicuously before the 
reader’s eye, by means of a map by Arrowsmith, of the geographical 
points described. What we extract from the Memoir conveys some 
distinct and precise notions concerning the natural productions of 
the country, and also its inhabitants, not only of the human species, 
but the range which the zoology of the territory embraces. First 
as to this range of inferior animals, we are told— 
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** It is to be remarked in general, of the zoology of the steppes of the 
Crimea, on the banks of the Volga, and throughout the low land of the 
Caspian, that the zoography of Pallas (completed in 1811, and first pub- 
lished in 1831), has been considerably augmented by Eichwald, Steven, 
Meretries, Rathke, Eversmann, Krynick, and Nordmann. Among the 
mammiferous animals in the steppes, the Rodentia, which exist by gnawing 
and nibbling the bulbs of the liliaceous plants (arctomys bobac, dipus 
jaculus, spalax typhlus, cricetus arenarius, &c.), are the most numerous, 
Wolves inhabit caverns of the gypsum mountains, the Barsuk, and the sandy 
districts ; the Canis Corsac roams among herds of the antelope Saiga, 
Horses are the most valuable domestic animals in almost all the grassy 
steppes of Iran, Turan, and Siberia. Amongst these, the beautiful race of 
Argamats from Bokhara supply the cavalry of Khivah. Camels and sheep, 
frequently of a good breed for their wool, and some of them with fat tails, 
.together with oxen and goats, constitute the wealth of the wanderin 
hordes. The fine wool goats which Amadée Jaubert purchased in the 
steppes near Gouriev, and which were transported to Marseilles, by the 
route of Odessa and Constantinople, on the account of M. Ternaux, were 
of the Kirgiz breed. They are, however, very different from the shawl 
goat of Thibet, whose native country is at a distance of 2000 miles, and no 
etymological arguments can be adduced to demonstrate the descent of the 
Kirgiz goats from those of Ladak. Fine wool goats are also bred in 
Bokhara. The royal tiger (youl bar of the Kirgiz) roams from Cape Comorin 
to the latitude of Berlin and Hamburg—a remarkable fact in the geography 
of animals. According to Ehrenberg’s ‘ Researches,’ the northern Siberian 
tiger is of the same species with that of Bengal. West of the Caspian, in 
the forests of Lenkarah, in lat. 384° N., the tiger is described by Eichwald 
as being not inferior in size to those of Bengal; and yet the thermometer 
in winter at Elizabetopol, situated a little more to the northward, in lat. 
40°, sinks 7° to 8° of Réaumur below zero. The tiger even roams at times 
in the neighbourhood of Tiflis, in latitude 41° 40’. MM. Nordmann and 
Metetries prove, however, that the Caucasus proper is free of this animal. 
In October and December, 1839, a tiger was killed at Sentovsk, not far 
from Biish, north of the Altai, lat. 52° 18’; and also in Altai. Heis like- 
wise shot in the vicinity of the Aral, near the Sir and the Kuvan, and found 
even on the banks of the Ob. Spasky observes, in ‘The Siberian Journal,’ 
that a tiger was killed near the river Aléa, not far from the manufactories 
of Loktev. Seals inhabit the Caspian and Aral Seas, and the Baikal, but 
are not found in the smaller lakes. M. de Nordmann is convinced that the 
seal (phoca vitulina) of the Caspian does not differ from that of the Black 
Sea. According to Burnes (ii. p. 189), the water of the Aral is so little 
salt, that it is, like the water of the Baikal, drinkable. The lake is very 
seldom frozen ; though the Oxus is, on the contrary, frequently so, even in 
lat. 38°. A species of crocodile, three or four feet in length, exists on the 
eastern shores of the Caspian, which Eichwald was the first to describe, and 
which would certainly have been mentioned by the ancients if it had been 
known to them. It is a monitor, or more likely a psammosaurus, according 
to Fitzinger’s system. Of the chase or hunted animals of the steppes, 
besides the furry tribe, we will only mention the wild boar. It is found in 
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great numbers in the vicinity of all the rivers. The mouse of the Irgiz 
Steppes. Dog-geese, so called from their brooding in earth-holes. The 
falco chrysaétos builds its nest in the Kirgiz Steppes, and may be the bird 
berkut, which is trained for hunting the wolf. Sturgeon and hausen 
fishery is carried on in the Caspian, on the Ural as far as Uchung near 
Uralsk, and in the Aral.” 


We leave out several notes to the text, as well as names of 
authors and particular books quoted in the Memoir. 

After observing that, as a general rule, the phenomena of the 
flora and the fauna of the poor and barren region described, mark 
very distinctly the transition from the natural productions of Iran or 
Persia proper, to those of the Ural district of Siberia, and that 
those productions are but few in number, and of little consequence, 
we have the following notices of the portion of the human family 
that distinguishes the country :— 


‘Numerous tribes of two Turkish nations have wandered over the barren 
steppes east of the Ural and the Caspian Sea for many centuries past. (1.) 
The lesser Kirgiz horde of freebooters, who have not so much Mongol 
blood as the other two hordes. (2.) The Turkomans, with even much less 
of Persian blood than the other races, which wander over the rich grass 
mountains of Iran. Such an unmixed population can only exist for any 
length of time amidst wastes and deserts. (3.) The Oasis of Khivah, 
therefore, contains a population of freemen and slaves, composed of people 
from all surrounding countries, and of those wanderers who, as merchants 
or slaves, are spread over the extensive space. These are Armenians, 
Indians, Nogaians, Sarts, Arabians (2000 according to Falk), Oighurians, 
Kajars, Gipsies, Negroes, The Uzbeks, of Turkish origin, which subjected 
nearly all Turan, govern this mixed people, among whom the Tajiks, Sarts, 
are not sufficiently numerous to make their language (a dialect of the Per- 
sian) predominate as it does in Bokhara. The Khivah language is in fact 
a dialect of the Turkish. The people of Khivah profess the Sunnite doc- 
trine, which tends to widen the line of separation between them and the 
Persians. (4.) Since the destruction of the fortress of Conrad, the people 
of the Aral wander among the many ramifications of the delta of the Amu 
to the south of the Aral Sea, in summer and winter. They are composed 
of runaways belonging to all the surrounding races, and probably also of a 
remnant of the fishermen, originally the inhabitants of those coasts. As in 
Afghanistan and in other hilly districts, it is not uncommon for different 
tribes to settle in each other’s vicinity, without losing their separate dis- 
tinctions; in the same manner also the inhabitants of sea-coasts, as well as 
those of the islands of a delta, have collected together from the surrounding 
districts, without entirely obliterating the Autochthons, or original inhabi- 
tants of such localities (e. g. Egypt.) (5.) East of the Aral, a branch of 
the lower Karakalpaks found shelter in the delta of the Sir, after this Turk- 
ish tribe was pressed back from the Volga. Similar traditions say, that the 
Kirgiz were driven back from the Euphrates, to the Mongols on the 
Yenisel. Russia, Persia, and Khivah, exercise a very doubtful influence 
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over these intractable nomades. The protection of Russia is acknowledged 
as far as the Emba and the Sir. South of these rivers commences the 
ascendency of Khivah. The Turkomans of Manglishlak also acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Khan of Khivah, for the sake of trade; whilst those 
only in the Gurgan delta and the mountains of Khorasan are subject to 
Persia. This range of heights, remarkably open on the Tedjen, forms the 
present boundary of Iran and Turan. Herat lies on this, its weak side, 


The wars of the Khivans, as of all independent nomades, are avowedly 
plundering parties.” 


When the inhospitable nature of the climate, the barrenness of 
the soil, and the character of the people of Khivah are considered, 
Russia will find that the establishment of her iron sway over the 
country is a much more remote conquest than the revilers of Lord 
Palmerston’s eastern policy are ready to admit. 

We now come to the last of the publications before us, which is 
published “ under the superintendence of the British India Society,” 
and which is the first of a proposed series of yearly volumes of the 
same miscellaneous character; being a compilation from a great 
variety of sources, official and others, and containing a large amount 
of minute details, and even much that may be consulted as a com- 
mercial directory, in a condensed form. The general distribution 
of these contents is thus stated in the work itself;—I1st. Explana- 
nations of the Celestial changes and Natural Phenomena of India. 
2nd. Information on subjects of Geography and Statistics connected 
with India. $rd. Information on subjects connected with the 
Government of India, both Home and Local. It is admitted in 
the Preface, however, that the volume has been prepared under 
considerable disadvantages. Still the errors and the imperfections 
may be considerably diminished in every succeeding year. It is 
also quite clear that even while defective, it must, if anything like 
adequate care be taken in its compilation, contain much that is use- 
ful both to the English at home and in India, and to inquiring natives 
of Hindostan. We extract a few paragraphs, as a specimen of the 
multitudinous details in the volume, and to show that while much 
is known of our eastern empire to impress the mind with vast ideas, 
a great deal has yet to be accomplished in the history of its statistics, 
and still more of course in the improvement of the immense terri- 
tory and its millions of inhabitants. First, as to certain estimates 
of territory and the Indian states dependant on, or connected with, 
British power :— 


‘In 1833, Captain Sutherland, private secretary to the vice-president of 
India, estimated the line of our Indian coast, from Negrais to Sinde, at 
3,622 English miles, and the breadth of Hindostan, from Silhet to Surat, 
at 1,260 miles—noble lines for the engineer to operate upon, both by sea 
and land; and he classed the Native States of India as foreign, frontier, oF 
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internal. The foreign states are Persia, Kabul, Senna, Arabia, Siam, and 
Acheen; the frontier are Ava, Nepal, Lahore, Sinde; and the internal 
states, surrounded by British territory, amount to thirty-five, all of which 
have relinquished political relations with each other, and with all other 
states. Moreover, he subdivided these internal states into six classes, 
according to their dependence upon British power :—First, Treaties, offen- 
sive and defensive, right on their part to claim protection, external and in- 
ternal, from us; right on our part to interfere in their internal affairs: 
Second, Treaties, offensive and defensive ; right on their part to claim pro- 
tection, external and internal, from us; and to the aid of our troops to 
realize their just claims on their own subjects, but no right on our part to 
interfere in their internal affairs: Third, Treaties, offensive and defensive ; 
states mostly tributary ; acknowledging our supremacy, and promising sub- 
ordinate co-operation with us, but supreme rulers in their own dominions : 
Fourth, Guarantee and protection ; subordinate co-operation, but supremacy 
in their own territory: Fifth, Amity and friendship: Sixth, Protection, 
with right on our part to control their internal affairs. 

‘Besides these allied states, some inferior rajahs and jaghiredars are 
dependent on the protection of Britain; namely, Chota Nagpur, Sirguja, 
Sambhalpur, Singbhum, Oudipur, Manipur, Tanjore, the Bareich family, 
Ferozpur, Mereich, Tansgaon, Nepani, Akulkote, and those of the Sagar 
and Nerbudda country, also Sikkim and the states of the northern hills. 

“Towards the close of the year 1831, the Company stated, that, since 
the year 1814, the meridional arc had been extended, by Colonel Lambton 
and Captain Everest, from Daumergidda to Seronj, being six degrees of 
latitude, and that those surveyors had also triangulated about thirty thou- 
sand square miles of the Nizam’s territory ; besides which, a chain of trian- 
gles had been carried from Seronj to within fifty miles of Calcutta, a 
distance of about twelve degrees of longitude, for the purpose of connecting 
Calcutta with the meridional arc. The position of all the principal towns 
in the line of route had also been determined.” 


After remarking that a great deal of the information recorded by 
the indefatigable and intelligent surveyors of India has been buried 
in record offices these twenty years, and kept out of sight until 
obsolete, it is stated,— 


** At the same time, Parliament called for a schedule describing and dis- 
tinguishing the provinces or places in which the different systems for col- 
lecting the land revenues at present prevail, and the Company presented a 
return shewing, that in Bengal, the thirty-four districts of Bengal, Behar, 
and Benares, are permanently settled, whilst the other twenty-three north- 
western districts are not permanently settled; in Madras, the five districts 
of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Rajahmundry, Masulipatam, and Guntoor, are 
permanently settled, but the other fifteen districts are not permanently 
settled, being chiefly under the ryotwar system of fiscal administration; and 
all the eleven districts of Bombay are under systems of temporary revenue 


administration. ‘The province of Cultack is omitted in this return. 
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- “British India is divided into presidencies, or governments, and subdi- 
vided in various modes for each separate department of government, so that 
its judicial and police divisions often differ from its fiscal districts, and the 
military divisions differ from both. Its ecclesiastical dioceses and parishes 
are but yet in embryo. Hence there is scarcely any well-defined ancient 
district upon which to base any species of statistical information. Achar’s 
doomsday book is quite out of date and unserviceable, except as a record of 
the ability of his minister. 

‘The last time Parliament turned its attention towards the empire in 
India, it naturally enough wished to be able to form some idea of the 
extent of that territory, and also of its population ; but the materials pre- 
sented were so very vague and imperfect, that they serve rather to bewilder 
than to direct. However, they shew that the Company held a landed estate 
more than five times as large as the United Kingdom. Still more recently 
in India, at the seat of the supreme Government, the curious experiment of 
Captain Sutherland affords us a palpable proof of the very vague knowledge 
we have of our Eastern empire ; for the military secretary to the governor- 
general, or, in other words, the minister of the war department, had 
recourse to cutting out a map of each state, and weighing the piece of paper 
in order to ascertain the extent of its territory.” 


Again,— 


** The order of the House of Commons for a return of the area and popu- 
lation of each district under the Company was answered by the Company 
stating the area of each of the districts as measured on a map of India, and 
adding that they had not any documents from which the population of any 
of the provinces can be stated prior to the year 1822 ; and, even after that 
period, only on the authority of memoranda and rough calculations, the accu 
racy of which cannot be coufidently relied on, but which are probably not 
far wide of the truth. For ninety thousand square miles the Company does 
not even hazard a guess; and the Commons’ order for a return of the popu- 
lation of the principal cities and towns under their sway was met with a 
blank report. Even the order for a return of the number of Europeans in 
India was merely filled up from an old almanac published in India.” 


With regard to the languages of India, we have the following 
compiled particulars :— 


*‘ Adrien Balbi, in his Atlas Ethnographique, published at Paris in 1826, 
describes India as embracing a part of Eastern Persia, all Hindostan, Assam, 
Arracan, Ceylon, the Maldives ; nearly all being subject to Britain, at least 
as vassals or as tributaries. 

“ All the languages spoken in this region may be divided into two princi- 
pal branches; namely, the languages which form the Sanscrit family, and 
those which are not of that family. It is necessary to distinguish the dead 
languages, or those which are no longer spoken, from the living languages. 
The dead Sanscrit languages are the Sanscrit and Pali. The Sanscrit has 
much analogy to the Sclavonic, the Malay, and other languages, and much 
greater with the Zend, Persian, Greek, Latin, and all the Germanic idioms, 
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especially with the Mceso-Gothic and the Icelandig. Its grammar is very 
regular, offering few anomalies in its rules; but, although as ancient as the 
Chinese, Sanscrit literature is inferior to the Chinese in all that relates to 
history, geography, and the physical sciences. After the literature of China, 
Arabia, and Persia, the Sanscrit is the richest in Asia, being distinguished 
especially by its works on philosophy, morality, grammar, arithmetic, astro- 
nomy, and poetry. Its most ancient books are the Vedas, and their anti- 
quity has been perhaps exaggerated. They embrace all the branches of 
human knowledge, from theology even down to music: then, the laws of 
Menou, and the epic poems of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana; the 
former containing the most important events in the history of India. The 
Sanscrit alphabet, called Devanagari, is composed of fifty-two letters and 
a great number of signs ; it is written from left to right, and it is the model 
after which are formed several alphabets peculiar to different idioms of the 
peninsula, as well as the alphabet of Thibet, and the alphabets which are 
used in writing several of the Indo-Chinese languages. Of late years, the 
conviction of the importance of the Sanscrit language has Jed to the institu- 
tion of classes, where it is publicly taught in France, Prussia, Russia, and 
England. Sanscrit appears to have been spoken, in ancient times, in the | 
greater part of India; but for many ages it is no longer spoken, and at pre- 
sent, only the most learned brahmins acquire it. It is the language of reli- 
gion, of the laws, and of a great number of books; and even yet the most 
learned brahmins compose their highest literature in Sanscrit. 

“The Pali language may be considered as a sister to Sanscrit. In 
ancient times, it was spoken in Bahar, the cradle of Buddha. Prior to the 
birth of Christ, it was spread extensively in India, but, when the Buddists 
were expelled from India this language became extinct and for many 
ages Pali has ceased to be spoken. Even yet it is the language of the 
liturgy and of the literature of the great islands of Ceylon, Bali, Madura, 
and Java, as well as of all the indo-Chinese countries, and it is also the 
sacred language of the innumerable worshippers of Buddha, both in China 
and in Japan. The Pali language has the strength, richness and 
harmony of the Sanscrit. Its literature is very rich, and learned people 
acquire it: it is, however, very little known to European scholars. Its 
various dialects in different countries are written with alphabets derived 
from the Devanagari. 

“The living languages of the Sanscrit Family are thirty-eight in num- 
ber ; some learned Indians call them Pracrit. In some, one half of the 
words are pure Sanscrit, and the rest are derived either from foreign sour- 
ces, especially Persia, or else from Sanscrit corrupted by a regular system 
of permutation. 

‘The particular languages which do not belong to the Sanscrit family, are 
all involved in the deepest mystery, even the names of them being scarcely 
known to us. They are all spoken by tribes who are more or less unculti- 
vated, several of whom appear to be the aboriginal inhabitants of the fertile 
countries of India: those which seem to merit the most particular attention 
are eight in number.”’ 


Dr. Gilchrist, whose death at an advanced age has been lately an- 
nounced, was one of the first Europeans who excited an interest in 
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the languages of India, far beyond what had been previously deemed 
necessary for mere official purposes, or for the government of the 
country. Since the commencement of his exertions, great progress 
has been made in the study of its literary antiquities, and its philo- 
logy; nor, in closing this paper are we unwarranted when connect- 
ing his name with that of Miss Roberts as eminent benefactors of 
millions of the human yace. 





Art. II].—The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. Vols. Ill and IY. 


London : Longman. 


WE just had time to notice the publication of the third volume of 
these collected works before the last sheet of our January number 
went to press ; and although like its immediate predecessor, we have 
found it to be more sparing of anecdote and autobiographical mat- 
ter, in its prefaces and notes, than was to be wished from such a 
charming gossip, a poet so eminent and popular, and a man whose 
opportunities and experience have been so various and rich, yet 
there are enough of novelty and striking things in that portion of 
the collection to occasion a recurrence to its pages. 

Our readers on turning to our former brief announcement will see 
that the third volume contains “ Corruption,” ‘‘ Intolerance,” and 
‘‘The Sceptic,” satires which Mr. Moore talks of as attempts in 
‘‘the stately Juvenalian style ;’ and other pieces, generally of a 
lighter or more brilliant and graceful character. The wit in the more 
dignified style is often not less happy, while. it is more weighty, than 
what distinguishes the sparkling thrusts ; but still the small sword 
told better, or at least, its execution was more admired and has 
been longer remembered by the public, by those who quote pungen-. 
cies, than the onslaught on Royalty, the Court, the Government, and 
rampant Toryism, dealt by his claymore. In the latter species too 
the poet, although he were not more effective on account of force, 
appears to have, for the most part, written when in a more serious 
mood, when more indignant, and moved by emotions of nationality 
less under his controul than when he scattered his small shot. Still 
it was proper that he should make most use of the lighter missiles, 
and of what he calls ‘ squib-warfare,” seeing that these hit the 
keenest ; while, considering the temperament of the writer, his scorn, 
and his bitter wrath, he naturally sought utterance in lightsome 
looking ridicule, an overflow of playfulness, and the exhaustless re- 
sources of glittering fancies. How often too is there pathos in 
apparent levity, and terrible earnestness in him that laughs!  ~ 

‘To be sure the poet himself tells us, in his preface to the third 
volume, that in most instances he wrote his satires with an “ un- 
embittered spirit,” and with a “freedom from all real malice.” It 
may have been so with many of the lighter missiles which he launch- 
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ed, although we may suppose that the mellowing effect of time, and 
the obliterations in a buoyant nature wrought by lapse of years, 
must have modified his judgment and his recollections. At any rate 
from his graver and more stately attempts, it is easy to extract pas- 
sages which could not possibly be conceived by such a sensitive per- 
son, but when his heart was swelling, and his soul ready to burst 
with the sentiments he utters ; and were the condition of Ireland at 
this day as desperate, as deeply scored with wrong, as she was when 
the following lines were written, we believe that the poet would re- 
hearse them with unabated energy and accumulated bitterness :-— 


‘Yes, my dear friend, wert thou but near me now, 
To see how Spring lights up on Erin’s brow 
Smiles that shine out, unconquerably fair, 
Liven through the blood-imarks left by C—md—n there,— 
Could’st thou but see what verdure paints the sod 
Which none but tyrants and their slaves have trod, 
And didst thou know the spirit, kind and brave, 
That warms the soul of each insulted slave, 
Who, tired with struggling, sinks beneath his lot, 
And seems by all but watchful France forgot— 
Thy heart would burn—yes, even thy Pittite heart 
Would burn, to think that such a blooming part 
Of the world’s garden, rich in nature’s charms, 
And fill’d with social souls and vigorous arms, 
Should be the victim of that canting crew, 
So smooth, so godly,—yet so devilish too ; 
Who, arm’d at once with prayer-books and with whips, 
Blood on their hands, and Scripture on their lips, 
‘Tyrants by creed, and torturers by text, 
Make this life hell, in hcnour of the next ! 
Your R—desd—les, P—re—v—|s,—great, glorious Heaven, 
If I’m presumptuous, be my tongue forgiven, 
When here I swear, by my soul's hope of rest, 
I’d rather have becn born, ere man was blest 
With the pure dawn of Revelation’s light, 
Yes,—rather plunge me back in Pagan night, 
And take my chance with Socrates for bliss, 
Than be the Christian of a faith like this, 
Which builds on heavenly cant its earthly sway, 
And in a convert mourns to lose a prey ; 
Which, grasping human hearts with double hold,— 
Like Daniie’s lover mixing god and gold,— 
Corrupts both state and church, and makes an oath 
The knave and atheist’s passport into both ; 
Which, while it dooms dissenting souls to know, 
Nor bliss above nor liberty below, 
Adds the slave’s suffering to the sinner’s fear, 
And, lest he ’scape hereafter, racks him here ! 
VoL. 1. (1841.) No. Im. 7. 
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But no—far other faith, far milder beams 

Of heavenly justice warms the Christian’s dreams ; 
His creed is writ on Mercy’s page above, 

By the pure hands of all-atoning Love; 

He weeps to see abused Religion twine 

Round Tyranny’s coarse brow her wreath divine ; 
And he, while round him sects and nation’s raise 
To the one God their varying notes of praise, 
Blesses each voice, whate’er its tones may be, 
That serves to swell the general harmony.” 


Mr. Moore cherishes not only a Hibernian warmth of patriotism, 
but he is evidently, like the best specimens of his countrymen, re- 
markably placable and forgiving ; and to the ascendency at the mo- 
ment of writing his notes of any one of these characteristics may, 
perhaps, be attributed certain apparent contradictions in his expla- 
nations in the volume still in question. It would be, however, a 
thankless task were we to attempt pointing out such inconsistencies, 
or to enter upon the office of reconciliation, when such delightful 
explanations and anecdotes as the poet has illustrated even this 
volume are at hand. ‘Take a few sentences of the sort :— 


** In the numerous attacks from the government press, which my vollies 
of small shot against the Court used to draw down upon me, it was con- 
stantly alleged, as an aggravation of my misdeeds, that I had been indebted 
to the Royal personage thus assailed by me for many kind and substantial 
services. Luckily, the list of the benefits showered upon me from that 
high quarter may be despatched in a few sentences. At the request of 
Lord Moira, one of my earliest and best friends, his Royal Highness gra- 
ciously permitted me to dedicate to him my Translation of the Odes of Ana- 
creon. I was twice, I think, admitted to the honour of dining at Carlton 
House ; and when the Prince, on his being made Regent in 1811, gave his 
memorable féte, 1 was one of the crowd—about 1500, I believe, in number 
—who enjoyed the privilege of jbeing his guests on the occasion. ‘There 
occur some allusions, indeed, in the Twopenny Post Bag, to the absurd 
taste displayed in the ornaments of the Royal supper table at that féte ; and 
this violation—for such, to a certain extent, I allow it to have been—of the 
reverence due to the rites of the Hospitable Jove, which, whether adminis- 
tered by prince or peasant, ought to be sacred from such exposure, I am by 
no means disposed to defend. But whatever may be thought of the taste or 
prudence of some of these satires, there exists no longer, I apprehend, much 


difference of opinion respecting the character of the Royal personage against 
whom they were aimed.” 


We quote a few particulars more, with an anecdote, connected 
with the “ vollies of small shot” :— 


“One of the first and most successful of the numerous trifles I wrote at 
that period, was the Parody on the Regent's celebrated Letter announcing 
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to the world that he ‘ had no predilections,’ &c. This very opportune 
squib was, at first, circulated privately ; my friend, Mr. Perry, having for 
some time hesitated to publish it. He got some copies of it, however, 
printed off for me, which I sent round to several members of the Whig 
party ; and, having to meet a number of them at dinner immediately after, 
found it no easy matter to keep my countenance while they were discussing 
among them the merits of the Parody. One of the party, I recollect, having 


quoted to me the following description of the state of both King and Regent 
at that moment,— 


A straight-waistcoat on him, and restrictions on me, 
A more limited monarchy could not well be, 


grew rather provoked with me for not enjoying the fun of the parody as 
much as himself.” 


Now, we like this easy, self-complacent gossipry ; and could every 
writer of verses, however indifferent these might be, enlarge his 
volumes with such pleasant talk, we should be thankful to him. Mr. 
Moore wittily jokes upon this same note-writing practice, saying that 
it ‘“‘ appears to me rather a happy invention ; as it supplies us with 
a mode of turning dull poetry to account ; and as horses too heavy 
for the saddle may yet serve well enough to draw lumber, so Poems 
of this kind make excellent beasts of burden, and will bear notes, 
though they may not bear reading.” 

The Fourth volume contains the ‘‘ Irish Melodies,” the first 
numbers of which appeared in the Third, the whole of the ** Natio- 
nal Airs,” and ‘‘ Sacred Songs ;” a collection of the sweetest and 
most highly polished lyrics that ever appeared. Search all the 
volumes in our language, and we question if there could be culled 
from them an equal number of beautiful and popular effusions. Cer- 
tainly no one poet ever approached Mr. Moore in the number of 
fascinating verses married to national music ; although excelled by 
Burns in depth and variety of power. Still, there was this in com- 
mon between them,—love of country inspired both, without which 
to write national songs would be an impossibility, an absurdity. 
Both also were imbued with the essence and the perfection of nati- 
onal character : each was best adapted for his own sphere, and yet 
possessed so much of the universal, that every soul must respond 
with alacrity to the charmer, whatever be the land of the reader's 
birth, whatever his years, or era. 

While the volume is the sweetest in respect of lyrical poetry, the 
most sparkling and brilliant in respect of imagery and finish, it is 
by far the richest of the four of this edition that have yet been pub- 
lished, in respect of prefatory matter, anecdote, and autobiogra- 
phical notices. It is not alone that we are made acquainted with 
the circumstances which directed the minstrel to the music of his 
country, and with the origin and occasions of his lyrics ; or that we 
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behold the progress of development of his genius as a poet; for we 
are also made to see the growth and nature of his principles as a 
man, and a member of society, in times of great trial and excite- 
ment ; nay, the glimpses which the reader obtains of his domestic 
hearth in early years are touching and instructive. 

Our poet’s reminiscences in carrying us back to the year 1797, 
illustrate in a most interesting manner, how song and patriotism 
were linked, how they reciprocated, in his history. We are led to 
feel as if we were placed along side of him, and about to witness 
how an earthquake was to dispose of both; almost to behold him a 
convicted conspirator, a doomed man. But we must not keep our 
readers any longer at the threshold. We therefore follow the nar- 
rator, falling in with him when he is between seventeen and eighteen, 
and when he first became acquainted, through Mr. Bunting’s first 
publication, with the old national airs, so fanciful, tender, pathetic, 
or arousing, as to have called forth the kindred impulses of Moore’s 
genius. Says he,— 


“A young friend of our family, Edward Hudson, the nephew of an 
eminent dentist of that name, who played with much taste and feeling on 
the flute, and, unluckily for himself, was but too deeply warmed with the 
patriotic ardour then kindling around him, was the first who made known 
to me this rich mine of our country’s melodies. About the same period I 
formed an acquaintance, which soon grew into intimacy, with young Robert 
Emmet. He was my senior, I think, by one class, in the university ; for 
when, in the first year of my course, I became a member of the Debating 
Society,—a sort of nursery to the authorised Historical Society,—I found 
him in full reputation, not only for his learning and eloquence, but also for 
‘the blamelessness of his life, and the grave suavity of his manners. 

“ Ofthe political tone of this minor school of oratory, which was held 
weekly at the rooms of different resident members, some notion may be 
formed from the nature of the questions proposed for discussion,—one of 
which, I recollect, was, ‘Whether an Aristoeracy or a Democracy is most 
favourable to the advancement of science and literature?’ while another, 
bearing even more pointedly on the relative position of the government and 
the people at this crisis, was thus significantly propounded :—‘ Whether a 
soldier was bound, on all occasions, to obey the orders of his commanding 
officer?’ On the former of these questions, the effect of Emmet’s eloquence 
upon his young auditors was, I recollect, most striking. The prohibiiion 
against touching upon modern politics, which it was subsequently found 
necessary to enforce, had not yet been introduced; and Emmet, who took 
of course ardently the side of democracy in the debate, after a brief review 
of the republics of antiquity, showing how much they had all done for the 
advancement of science and the arts, proceeded lastly, to the grand and 
perilous example, then passing before all eyes, the young Republic. of 
France. Referring to the circumstance told of Czesar, that, in swimming 
across the Rubicon, he contrived to carry with him his Commentaries 

and his sword, the young orator said, ‘ Thus France wades through a sea of 
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storm and blood ; but while, in one hand, she wields the sword against her 
aggressors, With the other she upholds the glories of science and literature 
unsullied by the ensanguined tide through which she struggles.’ In another 
of his remarkable speeches, 1 remember his saying, ‘ When a people ad- 
yancing rapidly in knowledge and power, perceive at last how far their 
sovernment is lagging behind them, what then, I ask, is to be done in such 
acase? What, but to pull the government up to the people ?’ ” 


While Moore was making himself master of Bunting’s collection 
of national airs, he was also making progress as a patriotic orator, 
and even as a zealous political writer; and therefore at a period of 
dark despotism when certain tunes were denounced, he was both as 
a poet and a spouter treading upon delicate, even frightful ground. 
We shall see how circumstances, and his own prudence, together 
with clever tact, preserved him from martyrdom in the patriotic 
cause, that his life and his lyre might achieve far better things for 
his country and for his own fame. Let us again observe how love 
of liberty and love of song were united :— 


‘“‘T have already adverted to the period when Mr. Bunting’s valuable 
volume first became known to me. ‘There elapsed no very long time before 
] was myself the happy proprietor of a copy ot the work, and though never 
regularly instructed in music, could play over the airs with tolerable facility 
on the pianoforte. Robert Emmet used sometimes to sit by me when I was 
thus engaged ; and I remember one day starting up as from a reverie, when 
I had just finished playing that spirited tune called the Red Fox,* and ex- 
claiming, ‘ Oh that 1 were at the head of twenty thousand men, marching 
to that air!’ 

“ How little did I then think that in one of the most touching of the 
sweet airs I used to play to him, his own dying words would find an inter- 
preter so worthy of their sad, but proud feeling ;+ or that another of these 
mournful strainst would be long associated, in the hearts of his countrymen, 
with the memory of her§ who shared with Ireland his last blessing and 
prayer.” 


Mr. Moore uniformly speaks of Emmet in the warmest terms of 
regard ; yet he admits that the ramifications of rebellion were so 
widely spread, and so deeply contrived as well as rooted, that harsh 
and inquisitorial measures were not without some degree of jastice ; 
such as when the extra legal examination by Lord Clare, during a 
visitation of the University, was enforced, of which we shall learn 
something in a few seconds. 

We have alluded to Moore's political writings while his sym- 








* “ Let Erin remember the days of old.” 
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+ “Oh, breathe not his name. 
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+ “She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps.” 
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pathies were strengthening in behalf of the regenerating party. He 
had attacked the big wigs of the University, in the form of an Ode 
upon Nothing, by Trismegistus Rustifustius, D.D. But he after- 
wards contributed some papers toa newspaper called ‘“‘ The Press,” 
which at the time excited a great sensation. We must copy out a 
fine sketch here of domesticity as well as of other indications :— 


“Towards the latter end of the year 1797, the celebrated newspaper 
called The Press was set up by Arthur O'Connor, Thomas Addis Emmett, 
and other chiefs of the United Irish Conspiracy, with the view of preparing 
and ripening the public mind for the great crisis now fast approaching. This 
memorable journal, according to the impression I at present retain of it, was 
far more distinguished for earnestness of purpose and intrepidity, than for 
any great display of literary talent: the bold letters written by Emmett, 
(the elder,) under the signature of ‘ Montanus,’ being the only compositions 
I can now call to mind as entitled to praise for their literary merit. It re- 
quired, however, but a small sprinkling of talent to make bold writing at 
that time palatable ; and from the experience of my own home, | can answer 
for the avidity with which every line of this daring journal was devoured. 
It used to come out, I think, twice a week ; and on the evening of publica- 
tion I always read it aloud to our small circles after supper. 

‘It may easily be conceived that, what with my ardour for the national 
cause, and a growing consciousness of some little turn for authorship, I was 
naturally eager to become a contributor to these patriotic and popular co- 
lumns. But the constant anxiety about me which I knew my own family 
felt—a feeling more wakeful far than even their zeal in the public cause— 
withheld me from hazarding any step that might cause them alarm. I had 
ventured, indeed, one evening, to pop privately into the letter-box of The 
Press, a short fragment in imitation of Ossian. But this, though inserted, 
passed off quietly; and nobody was, in any sense of the phrase, the wiser for 
it. I was soon tempted, however, to try a more daring flight. Without 
communicating to any one but Edward fudson, I addressed a long letter, 
in prose, to the * * * * * of * * * *, in which a profusion of bad flowers of 
rhetoric was enwreathed plentifully with that weed which Shakspeare calls 
‘the cockle of rebellion,’ and in the same manner as before, committed it 
tremblingly to the chances of the letter-box. I hardly expected my prose 
would be honoured with insertion, when, lo, on the next evening of publi- 
cation, when, seated as usual in my little corner by the fire, I unfolded the 
paper for the purpose of reading it to my select auditory, there was my own 
letter staring me full in the face, being honoured with so conspicuous a place 
as to be one of the first articles my audience would expect to hear. Assum- 
ing an outward appearance of ease, while every nerve within me was trem- 
bling, I contrived to accomplish the reading of the letter without raising in 
either of my auditors a suspicion that it was my own. I enjoyed the plea- 
sure, too, of hearing it a good deal praised by them ; and might have been 
tempted by this to acknowledge myself the author, had I not found that the 
language and sentiments of the article was considered by both to be ‘ very 
bold.’ 

‘“T was not destined, however, to remain long undetected. On the follow- 
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ing day, Edward Hudson, the only one, as I have said, intrusted with my 
secret, called to pay us a morning visit; and had not been long in the room, 
conversing with my mother, when looking significantly at me, he said, ‘ Well, 
you saw—’ Here he stopped ; but the mother’s eye had followed his, with 
the rapidity of lightning, to mine, and at once she perceived the whole truth. 
‘That letter was yours, then?’ she asked of me eagerly ; and without hesi- 
tation, of course I acknowledged the fact ; when in the most earnest manner 
she entreated of me never again to have any connexion with that paper; and 
as every wish of hers was to me law, I readily pledged the solemn promise 
she required. 

“Though well aware how easily a sneer may be raised at the simple de- 
tails of this domestic scene, I have yet ventured to put it on record, as 
affording an instance of the gentle and womanly watchfulness—the Provi- 
dence, as it may be called, of the little world of home—by which, although 
placed almost in the very current of so headlong a movement, and living 
familiarly with some of the most daring of these who propelled it, I yet was 
cuarded from any participation in their secret oaths, counsels, or plans, and 
thus escaped all share in that wild struggle to which so many far better men 
than myself fell victims.” 


We have alluded to certain University proceedings which were 
conducted by Lord Clare, Vice-Chancellor ; for the Government was 
vigilant, lynx-eyed, and inquisitorial. The proceedings of the young 
patriots had not escaped notice. Some were traitors, and perhaps 
told voluntarily all they knew of their conspiring companions; others 
afraid of expulsion, which involved exclusiou from all the learned 
professions, answered every question that was put to them. One 
had such moral resolution and bore such fidelity to the cause he had 
espoused, that he refused to answer certain questions, most pro- 
bably from their tendency to involve or inculpate others; and the 
consequences were that his prospects were blighted for ever. Was 
it not time then for the patriot melodist, the political scribe, to 
tremble? But hear himself :— 


‘““T well remember the gloom, so unusual, that hung over our family 
circle on that evening, as, talking together the events of the day, we dis- 
cussed the likelihood of my being among those who would be called up for 
examination on the morrow. ‘The deliberate conclusion to which my dear 
honest advisers came, was that, overwhelming as the consequences were to 
all their plans and hopes for me, yet, if the questions leading to criminate 
others, which had been put to almost all examined on that day, and which 
poor****#* alone had refused to answer, I must, in the same manner and 
at all risks, return a similar refusal. I am not quite certain whether I 
received any intimation, on the following morning, that 1 was to be one of 
those examined in the course of the day; but I rather think some such 
notice had been conveyed to me; and at last my awful turn came, and I 
stood in the presence of the formidable tribunal. There sate, with severe 
look, the Vice-Chancellor, and by his side the memorable Doctcr Duigenan, 
memorable for his eternal pamphlets against the Catholics. The oath was 
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proffered to me. ‘I have an objection, my Lord,’ ‘to taking this oath,’ 
‘ What is your objection?’ he asked, sternly. ‘ I have no fears, my Lord, 
that anything I may say would criminate myself; but it might tend to 
involve others; and I despise the character of the person who could be led, 
under any such circumstances, to inform against his associates.’ This was 
aimed at some of the revelations of the preceding day; and, as I learned 
afterwards, was so understood. ‘ How old are you, sir?’ he then asked. 
‘ Between seventeen and cighteen, my Lord.’ He then turned to his 
assessor, Duigenan, and exchanged a few words with him, in an under tone 
of voice. ‘ We cannot,’ he resumed, again addressing me, ‘ suffer any one 
to remain in our University who refuses to take this oath.’ ‘ I shall then, 
my Lord,’ Iveplied, ‘take the oath, still reserving to myself the power of 
refusing to answer any such questions as I have jnst described.’ ‘ We do 
not sit here to argue with you, sir,’ he rejoined sharply ; upon which I took 
the cath, and seated myself on the witnesses’ chair.” 


Who does not quake for the young poet? But the exami- 
nation !|— 


* The following are the questions and answers that then ensued. After 
adverting to the proved existence of United Irish Societies in the Uni- 
versity, he asked, *‘ Ilave you ever belonged to any of these societies? 
‘No, my Lord.’ ‘ Have you ever known of any of the proceedings that 
took place in them?’ ‘No, my Lord.’ ‘ Did you ever hear of a proposal at 
any of their meetings, for the purchase of arms and ammunition?’ ‘ Never, 
my Lord.’ ‘Did you ever hear of a proposition made, in one of these 
societies, with respect to the expediency of assassination?’ ‘ Oh no, my 
Lord.’ He then turned again to Duigenan, and, after a few words with 
him, said to me :—‘ When such are the answers you are able to give, pray 
what was the cause of your great repugnance to taking the oath?’ ‘ I have 
already told your Lordship my chief reason ; in addition to which, it was the 
first oath I ever took, and the hesitation was, I think, natural.’ ” 


The young poet was now dismissed, a lesson having been taught, 
which saved him when on the precipice of rebellion. ‘The manner in 
which he acquitted himself, no doubt, excited the admiration of Lord 
Clare and the other Dons of the University; but in some minds the 
promptitude and aptitude of his answers, and the tokens of moral 
courage which he exhibited, would have shown him to be the more 
dangerous, and might have operated unfavourably to his future 
views ; just as Scott, in “Old Mortality,” has made the “ Bloody 
Claverse” urge Morton’s bearing, habits, and position, as reasons 
for summary punishment, which would instantly have sent him to 
sleep with his fathers, to trouble the persecutors no more. 

Having quoted so copiously from the preface, we have no room 
for any of the notes illustrative of the lyrics. Indeed these expla- 
nations are neither so abundant in number, nor rich in quality, as 
Mr. Moore might have rendered them. He is really fastidiously 
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chary of revelation, when we cannot conceive that there remain 
serious causes for delicacy. However, the admirers of genius and 
atriotic virtue will be grateful for what they have got; and when 
the Ten Volumes are completed they will be prized, and for 
ages, in a manner, we anticipate, to exceed the author’s fondest 
anticipations. 


—_———— 





Art. IIl.—Egypt and Mohammed Ali. Tilustrations of the Condition 
of his Slaves and Subjects, §c. By R. R. Mappen, M.D. Hamilton 


and Co. 1841. 


Tus volume consists of a series of letters written for the A/orning 
Chronicle, in which newspaper they have already appeared, and 
therefore there is no necessity for according to them any very con- 
siderable space in our pages; especially when finding that the 
parts of the work which would otherwise most deeply interest the 
reader belong to personal sketches of the Pasha, but which have 
been frequently retailed of jate years, till they have become gene- 
rally current. To be sure Dr. Madden, who is a practised writer of 
books of travel, extends his remarks ag well as descriptions to a 
variety of important points, such as the military establishment of 
Mohammed, the nature and results of his government, notices of 
his revenue, slavery in the Turkish empire and in Egypt, together 
with other statistical and political matters, the author bestowing 
some observations upon the persecution of the Jews at Damascus, 
and also the views of France in the Kast. 

The Doctor’s account, although we cannot place entire reliance 
upon it, either as being the result of careful and close examination, 
or as free from the colouring natural to one, who was writing for a 
ministerial journal, at a time when it was deemed needful to pro- 
duce strong impressions, represents the Pasha’s policy and pros- 
pects in a way far from flattering, or from promising lasting benefits 
to his family, or the country he rules. His exactions are charac- 
terized as being ruinous, while his revenue must become unequal to 
the expenditure required by his system. At the same time he 
lakes care to be the great gainer by his more enlightened intro- 
ductions, say, of a commercial nature; these improvements, how- 
ever, being in an abstract sense, ill contrived for the people he 
governs. ‘Then what if his iron sway should outlast the resources 
of the people? or what if Ibrahim should pre-decease his father ? 
fhe consequences Dr. Madden seems to think would be commo- 
tion and distraction, which would prove most disastrous to the 
nation, and most inimical to the progress of its civilization. 

The Doctor has been heretofore employed in the West Indies 
telative to emancipation ; and one of his main objects in Egypt 
appears to have been to persuade or influence the Pasha to the 
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work of abolishing the slave-trade carried on under that ruler’s 
auspices. ‘Ihere is in the volume an account of an expedition 
which invaded Nubia for the purpose of capturing slaves that 
deserves attention. Having indicated these things we shall now 
quote a few notices of the Pasha, his habits, and his state. 


** Mohammed Ali is now in his seventy-second year. Tle is hale and 
strong in his appearance, somewhat bent by age; but the energy of his 
mind, the vivacity of his features, and the piercing lightning of his glance, 
have undergone no change since I first saw him in the year 1825, nearly 
fifteen years ago. He is about five feet six inches in height, of a ruddy 
fair complexion, with light hazel eyes, deeply set in their sockets, and over- 
shadowed by prominent eyebrows. His lips are thin, his features regular, 
extremely changeful, yet altogether agreeable in their expression when he 
is in good humour. At such times, his countenance is that of a frank, 
amiable, and highly intelligent person. ‘The motion of his hands and his 
gestures in conversation are those of a well-bred person, and his manners 
are easy and even dignified. He perambulaies his rooms a great deal when 
he is at all disturbed, with his hands behind his back, and thinks aloud on 
those occasions. He sleeps but little, and seldom soundly: he is said by 
his physicians to be subject to a determination of blood to the head, attended 
with epileptic symptoms, which recur with violence when he is under any 
unusual excitement. In the late difficulties, previous to his answering the 
proposal of the Four Powers, these symptoms made it necessary for his 
physicians to bleed him in the arm and take away a pound of blood. One 
of these physicians had to sit up with him for some nights; and, as it is 
customary for the Pasha to do with his attendants, he called up the doctor 
several times in the night, to ‘tell him something,’ and the poor drowsy 
physician was frequently woke up with the habitual query, ‘ Well, doctor, 
have you nothing to tell me ?’ 

‘His palace at Alexandria is elegantly furnished, in the European style, 
with chairs and tables, looking-glasses, several pictures, and a large bust of 
the Viceroy himself. I noticed a magnificent four-post bed in his sleeping- 
chamber : both the attendants who conducted me over the palace informed 
me it never had been used: he continues the old Turkish habit of sleeping 
on a mattress on the floor. He rises early—generally between four and 
five: receives every one who comes to him; dictates to his secretaries ; and 
has the English and French newspapers translated and read to him; one 
of the latter of which is known to be the paid organ of his political views. 

‘His only language is the Turkish; and he speaks it with the greatest 
fluency, and in the most impressive manner. In his conversation he is 
sprightly, courteous, and intelligent. On every subject he gives those about 
him the impression of a shrewd, penetrating, right-thinking man. He 
speaks very distinctly, (thanks to the effects of English dentistry,) and with 
remarkable precision, He is simple in his mode of living, eats after the 
European manner at table, and takes his bottle of claret almost daily. His 
manners are extremely pleasing, and his general appearance prepossessing : 
his expression, as I have before said, is that of a good humoured, amiable 
man; but when he is disturbed in his mind, he seems not to have the 
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slightest control over his feclings or over his features ; and when he is dis- 

leased, his scowl is what no man would willingly encounter twice. A 
medical friend of mine who had the entré of the palace, and had occasion 
to visit him at a very early hour the morning after the arrival of the Turkish 
fleet, which had just fallen into his power, found him at the dawn alone in 
his apartment, stationed at the window gazing on those vessels which were 
destined for the destruction of his Syrian fleet, and which were now quietly 
‘reposing on their shadows’ in his own harbour at Alexandria; and, as he 
gazed on them, very earnestly talking to himself, as if deeply engaged in 
conversation.” 


Dr. Madden’s story goes to acquit Mohammed of the persecu- 
tion of the Jews; it also leads us to regard him as a lax believer in 
the religion of the prophet :— 


‘“‘ His own sagacity may have led him to perceive the defects of the Ma- 
hommedan religion ; but it is more than probable, that without the counsel 
and example of these men, [ foreigners, | his policy would have led to his im- 
posing himself on his people for a sincere believer in their faith; and he 
would have been a strict observer of the outward rites and forms of his re-: 
ligion, for that reason alone. As it is, he makes no pretensions to devotion. 
On two occasions recently, when I have had interviews with him, in com- 
pany with Sir Moses Montefiore, at the Magreb or evening hour of prayer, 
all the soldiers, officers, servants, and attendants of the palace, were assem- 
bled at their devotion in the large antichamber leading into his reception- 
room, with all the pomp and state of Oriental devotion. The devout Mus- 
sulmen were ranged in rows in front of the Imam, and a person duly ap- 
pointed to perform the service chanted certain passages of the Koran and 
forms of prayers in a full sonorous voice, that echoed through the spacious 
rooms of the palace. 

“The various prostrations of those assembled, their simultaneous move- 
ments and accents, and the deep solemnity of the look and manner of every 
individual engaged in prayer, had a very touching effect: but in the midst 
of all this solemnity, on one occasion the Pasha made his appearance from 
his own apartment, walked across the hall, took no notice whatever of those 
assembled at prayer, but seeing Sir Moses Montefiore and myself and two 
other gentlemen standing in a corner, he said, in a loud, good-humoured 
tone, beckoning with his hand, ‘ Guel, guel’ (Come in, come in); and we 
had to follow him into his grand saloon, to the manifest disturbance of all 
those employed in prayer.” 


The Pasha’s enforcement of reverence to him by his sons takes 
what in the west we would consider whimsical and inconsistent 
forms :— 


“ Mohammed Ali, a remarkably fine little boy of about nine years of age, 
is the fifth, and youngest, and a favourite son of the old Pasha. It is sin- 
vular to see this little fellow with his father : he is permitted to take all sorts 
of liberties with him; and the contrast of this freedom is very striking 
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compared with the solemn, formal nature of the interviews of Seid Bey, and 
even Ubrahim Pasha with his father. ‘The Pasha, amidst all the reforms he 
has introduced, has thought proper to leave untouched the old habit of ex- 
acting the most profound submission from his grown-up children. When 
Seid Bey, who as yet resides in the palace of the women, or the harem of 
the Pasha, pays his weekly visit every Friday to his father, he enters the 
reception-hall with his eyes downcast, his arms folded, and dares not walk 
up straight to his father’s presence, but makes the circuit of the divan slowly 
and abashed, and at length stops at a respectful distance before the Pasha, 
approaches and kisses the hem of his garment, retires modestly, and stands 
again with folded arms and downcast looks: after an interval of two or three 
minutes, the Pasha salutes him, beckons him to his side, and then he is per- 
mitted to talk to his august father. Strange to say, Ibrahim Pasha, old as 
he is, end with all his houours, goes through the same formal scene at 
every public interview, on each return of his from the army to Cairo or 
Alexandria.”’ 


We close our brief notice of the Doctor’s volume, with an 
extract from an American work, being a narrative of a voyage 
around the world by an officer of the United State’s navy, relative 
to a tribe of slaves at Rio Janeiro, seeing that the passage has 
more precision in it, and points to more serious results than any- 
thing which we have discovered in the pages from which we 
have just been quoting in reference to the negroes. The officer is 
speaking of a class known by thename of Minas, and says,— 


** Of this class of slaves, both the men and women are remarkably stub- 
born, impatient and proud, but industrious and very aspiring. So proud 
they are, that it is said they will rather suffer death than endure any undue 
castigation. Many of them have been known to kill themselves when im- 
prisoned, and deprived of other means, by turning inward the end of the 
tongue in such a manner, as to choke themselves to death. One instance 
occurred not long before our arrival. A stern Mina slave had been threat- 
ened with a severe punishment, and m2naged to attempt his escape into 
the water. He had proceeded far out towards a resting place, before he was 
discovered and nearly overtaken by the boat of his pursuers. He then im- 
mediately plunged beneath the waves and endeavoured to hold himself be- 
neath by a rock, till death might release him ; two or three times his hold 
was disengaged, by the prying oars of those above him, and as often he re- 
gained it; but when nearly drowned, his strength relaxed, and he was taken 
to the shore to suffer his tortures in aggravated degrees. It is from this 
class of slaves, that many rise to freedom and prosperity, and their young 
successors are the principal guards of the empire.”’ 


We are always prompt to invite attention to any novel or very 
remarkable circumstance in the history of slavery ; and the passage 
now quoted is calculated to awaken speculation, and to engage the 
humane reader. 








Art. LV. 
1. Choral Psalmody. By F. A. Weap.  - 
9, Elements of Llectro-Metallurgy. By Atrrep Smesr. London: 
Longman, 
3, The Tudor Library of Illustrated British Classics. The Spectator, 
Parts I. to V. Illustrated in Acrography. London: Effingham Wilson. 


We propose in this paper to call the attention of our readers to 
some of the more striking facts connected with the present condi- 
tion and prospects of several of the mechanical as well as of the fine 
arts, great changes and revolutions being at this moment in progress 
in these departments, just as in social and public matters. Indeed, 
itis impossible to disjoin the transition in any one branch of art, 
trade, or intellectual speculation, from a corresponding movement in 
the general feelings and modes of thinking of the community. Pro- 
gression in one sphere may precede development in another ; but 
the relationship is inseparable between all the principles of senti- 
ment, action and enterprise ; just as the interests of every one class 
of a nation depend upon, or are combined with, the well- being of all 
the other classes. We are taking it for granted that the transition 
will be that of advancement, not that of retrogression ; and that 
according to the nature of things as well as the spirit of the age, 
mankind are not to stand still, but every day proceed to achieve 
new conquests towards the ennobling of the species and the greater 
happiness of all. No doubt we are forced often to witness fallings 
back as well as departures from the onward and straight line ; just 
as we have frequently to lament that particular classes become 
severe sufferers when any great and sudden bound is made in dis- 
covery and national] prosperity. Nevertheless we feel assured that 
with all the questionable innovations, or the futile experiments that 
are made in science or art of any kind, the general result is profit- 
able teaching, and accelerated improvement, so as to neutralize, yea, 
and to turn to manifest advantage, the temporary error aad back- 
ward step. We proceed to illustrate our views by adducing some 
facts in the recent and present condition of music amongst us. 
Many of our readers must be aware, that the Cathedral Service 
of the Church of England has received of late a heavy blow in con- 
sequence of its parliamentary abolition, or abridgment at least ; 
brought about too at the instance of some of the dignitaries of the 
Establishment. We are not going to inquire closely what may be 
the motives of those who have urged the change ; nor to pretend 
that we have fully weighed the expediency of the measure. Still, it 
can hardly be denied that certain trustees of Church property have 
profited by an act of spoliation, and pocketed sums which were ori- 
ginally intended for the due and adequate support of Cathedral 
music. We believe too that the effect of the change has been for 
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some time very apparent in St. Paul’s, for example ; and that it has 
struck at the efficiency of the Organists’ as well as at the number 
and competency of the Vicars Choral, and also of the Minor Ca- 
nons. Now, many who take a deep interest not only in the gran- 
deur and solemnity of the Cathedral Service, but in the progress 
and prospects of music, social and sacred, lament that the Choirs 
should have been robbed, and when the value of landed property is 
on the increase, to enrich Deans and Chapters. We shall here 
quote the Memorial of a number of Cathedral Organists, addressed 
to the Deans and Chapters of the Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churches of England and Wales, which, while avoiding directly to 
bring accusations, very pointedly states what is required, and truly 
describes what would be the result of the necessary improvements. 
The Memorial Sheweth,— 


‘That your memorialists view with regret the imperfect manner in which 
the service is at present performed in our Cathedral Churches. 

** That the Choirs are inadequate to the due and solemn performance of 
Cathedral music; and that such improvements as the Chapters may be 
pleased to make in their respective Choirs will be hailed by your memori- 
alists with gratitude. 

‘*That they would respectfully offer the following suggestions, to the con- 
sideration of the Chapters : 

‘*1, That for the proper performance of Cathedral music, four voices at 
least are required to a part, viz. four Altos, four Tenors, and four Basses, 
with an appropriate number of boys. 

2. ‘That it would be desirable to have a practising-room established, in 
which the Choir might meet once a week, to rehearse the music for the fol- 
lowing Sunday, and thus the sacredness of church be more religiously re- 
garded. 

‘3. That the Organist, as master of the boys, should more completely 
direct their musical education—as indeed, according to the spirit of the seve- 
ral statutes, he is bound to do; by which means they would be kept in an 
efficient state, and be taught not only to sing at chucrh, but also to play upon 
instruments, and be well grounded in the theory of music. It is, however, 
self-evident, that the discharge of the duties which would fall upon us were this 
memorial fully carried out, would involve the abandonment of that large por- 
tion of our professional employment which is utterly unconnected with our 
proper duties as Cathedral Organists. These engagements are at present 
absolutely necessary for the decent support of ourselves and families: we 
would gladly devote a larger portion of our time to our Cathedral duties, and 
can only hope that if more is required of us than when we were first ap- 
pointed to our situations, we shall not be suffered to lose thereby. 

“Your memorialists trust that this statement of their views and wishes 
will be received in the same spirit in which it is submitted to your cons 
deration. They hope they shall not seem to be stepping out of their proper 
sphere if, in conclusion, they revert to the great benefit which would result 
to the cause of religion throughout the land, from the more decent and 
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solemn performance of the daily service in every Cathedral; which could 
not fail, among other efiects, to produce a deeper feeling of the beauty of 
jurch music, and increased congregations on weck-days. 

“ And your memorialists, &c.” 


The following is the Recommendation of a number of the most 
distinguished of the Musical Profession :— 


“We the undersigned, members of the musical profession, would view 
with great satisfaction the adoption of any measure similar to that recom- 
mended in the annexed memorial. We feel confident that any step which 
the Deans and Chapters may be pleased to take for the restoration of our 
noble Cathedral Service to its proper dignity and magnificence, would raise 
the musical taste of the people at large, and enable each organist to devote 
himself wholly and solely, as it is desirable he should be able to do, to the 


duties of his church, to the general superintendence of the choir, and to the 
composition and arrangement of the Cathedral music. 


And this is by about 115 beneficed Clergymen :— 


“We the undersigned, Clergymen of the Church of England, would view 
with heartfelt satisfaction the adoption of any measure similar to that recom- 
mended in the annexed memorial. We feel confident that any steps which 
the Deans and Chapters may be pleased to take for the restoration of our 
noble Cathedral Service to its proper dignity and magnificence, would gain 
for them the affections of the people at large, would advance in no small de- 
gree the cause of religion throughout the land, and would promote the glory 
of Almighty God, by fully carrying out the intentions of the founders of 
our Cathedrals ; whose main object, it is evident, was to secure the due and 
solemn performance of Divine service in every Cathedral daily for ever.” 


We need hardly mention that the views urged in the documents 
quoted have not, so far as we understand, been acceded to by the 
trustees of Church property ; but that on the other hand, the work 
of abolition threatens to advance, and that in fact at this moment so 
greatly reduced in number and talent have been the Choirs, that in 
several places the performance of the sublimest services, such as 
Purcell’s, is a miserable burlesque. 

But let us now turn to a different aspect of the matter, and to the 
prospects of ‘‘ Choral Psalmody,” as offered by Mr. Head in the 
publication mentioned at the top of our paper,—viz. ‘* A Collection 
of Tunes to be sung in parts, without instruments, by all Village 
Choirs, containing 110 tunes as now sung by a choir (formed within 
the last year) of 24 singers in the parish church of Awlescombe, 
Devon ; with simple rudiments and instructions annexed for teach- 
ing music on a short and easy plan, the ultimate object of which is 
to terminate in congregational singing.” Such is the explanatory 
title of a work which may emphatically be called one calculated not 
only to popularize music, but lead to a correct and delightful skill 
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in the art, so as to create a taste in it among all classes, and in the 
course of time to work a moral change in the character of the 
nation. 

Mr. Head is not merely an enthusiast in what he has undertaken, 
but we understand he has already found his exertions amply 
rewarded, yet still full of more promise. Indeed, no one but an 
enthusiast, and yet a person of sound judgment and cool calcula- 
tion, is fitted to undertake the reform required, seeing that neither 
in cathedrals nor choirs is there hope or help. But Mr. Head is 
not the only enthusiast that has been awakened on this subject, or 
who has gone to work with circumspection and upon right princi- 
ples ; for we have to congratulate the nation on the fact, that the 
musical education of the people, and as a necessary result, of all 
classes, has been set about by authority. 

The Education Commissioners have taken up the subject with 
apparent earnestness, and a singing class for school-masters under 
the sanction of the Committee of Council has been commenced ; Mr. 
Hullah, a musician every way fitted to discharge the difficult task 
with success, having been selected to follow out the enlightened 
plan. 

The first thing that is to be done is to create a body of school- 
masters, so as that every master of a school established and _super- 
intended by the Commissioners or their deputies, shall have the 
knowledge necessary to enable him to teach singing as wel) as read- 
ing, writing, and ciphering. 

The singing-class for schoolmasters was very lately the subject of 
congratulation at Exeter Hall, when a lecture was delivered by Mr. 
Hullah, explanatory of his views and plan of instruction. He also 
illustrated his system by certain vocal exercises performed by the 
boys from the establishment at Battersea,—the longest taught hav- 
ing been ten months a scholar, receiving instruction two hours a 
week, in routine with other studies. ‘The explanations of the lec- 
turer, and the illustrations offered, proved to the musically initiated 
portion of the audience, that Mr. Hullah knows of no royal or rail- 
way line to the acquisition of the art of singing ; but that it must 
be trod carefully, patiently, according to rule founded on science. 
The power, for example, of reading notes as readily as words, must 
be acquired. And think what must the extent of skill and talent 
which this acquisition necessarily presupposes! Why the ability 
to understand the finest music in the world, of all ages and of all 
countries, and a capacity to sing it, must be the result. And when 
the youngsters that now shall be taught to sing from notes, and to 
make a proper use of their voices, have become fathers and mothers, 
what must be the taste for, and proficiency in, harmony that will 
then exalt the people? It will then be unnecessary to memorialize 
Deans and Chapters relative to Cathedral services ; for musical 
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education will be general and good ; it will be cheaply acquired, and 
relished with the ardour which proficiency in every fine art begets. 
Is it too much to predict that when this charming engine shall come 
into operation as generally as steam power, the pastimes, the social 
and moral habits, of the people will be no less generally improved, 
in comparison with the old trodden ways? However therefore 
organists and musical professors or amateurs may at present lament 
that dignitaries of the Church and that Parliament should have 
meddled prejudiciously with Cathedral choirs, may we not regard 
the injury as merely of a temporary nature, and also as in some 
degree the forerunner and necessary cause of the cheering impulse 
that seems to have been so auspiciously created ? 

The ** Elements of Electro- Metallurgy ; or, the Art of Working 
in Metals by the Galvanic Fluid,” is a work of merit upon a new 
and most interesting branch, or rather a new application of electro- 
magnetism to the fine and mechanical arts. Mr. Smee, who is 
Surgeon to the Bank of England, has given a clearly arranged and 
succinctly comprehensive account of everything that yet has been 
discovered in the novel processes, not merely for the information of 
the scientific inquirer, but the guidance of the operator, in the great 
variety of cases to which the new art may be applied, and which 
seems to be hastening towards perfection, whether in the sphere in 
which the imagination takes chief delight, or in that where com- 
merce and manufactures engage our economical views. 

We shall not attempt a description of the modes of operation to 
be adopted towards the various purposes for which electro-metallur- 
gy may be turned. ‘The account could net be made very intelli- 
vible, within a short space, to the general reader. Buta hasty 
notice of some of the ends attained by the art will indicate how ex- 
tensive and influential may become its results. 

Well then, not only may this practically-scientific novelty be 
applied to the working in metals, so as to produce medals, coins, 
&ec., but plates for the engraver,—plates after plates of the same 
subject, if required; so that an endless number of impressions, 
called voltatype prints, may be obtained; prints too, which artists 
consider to be equal, if not superior, to proof impressions. Thus 
then the most costly engraving may be multiplied to any amount, 
and at comparatively small expense. Not merely have engraved 
plates been copied, but wood-cuts, plaster-casts, &c., the wood, or 
wax, &c., requiring to be coated with a metallic film, where the 
copper 1s to be deposited. And this coating, it has at length been 
discovered, can be accomplished by the most simple and sufficient 
means, by a black-lead brush, the black-lead being the nucleus for 
the precipitated metal. With regard to the hopes of this art 
making still greater practical advances, it may in our hasty notice 
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be sufficient to state, that, during the last twelvemonth, it has real. 
ized a good deal of progress, and has grown in importance. 

We may take the opportunity of stating, when on the subject of 
the wonderful discoveries and faculties which are engaging artists 
and various orders of ingenious men, that M. Arago, some time 
back, announced to the French Academy of Sciences, on behalf of 
M. Daguerre, that a great improvement had been made in the 
photogenic progress ; and that by this new discovery, an image can 
be produced, or obtained, in a second, or less, of time; so that 
objects in motion and portraits are brought within M. Daguerre’s 
empire. The reliance upon the announcement of such an import- 
ant improvement, when made by such an eminent authority, to the 
academy, has put a complete stop to the photogenic trade in Paris, 
as regards the sale of the formerly used apparatus, and the de- 
mand for drawings. 

But our present notices of new arts are not yet exhausted ; for 
that of Acrography, which means engraving in relief, a process 
invented by Mr. Louis Schonberg, of Hatton Garden, the secret of 
which is not yet divulged by him, demands a word. 

The advantages contemplated or promised by acrography may be 
in some measure understood by the general reader, after he 
is told that it surpasses lithography, in that the impressions are 
printed along with type by the common letter-press, as the blocks 
of wood-engraving are, the blocks in Mr. Schonberg’s art being 
of metal; while its superiority over wood-engraving lies in the 
blocks being the designer’s own work,— thus, if he be a profici- 
ent in the art of drawing, and careful to employ his master-hand, 
producing originals in every sense, that must exhibit characteristic 
spirit. 

" ioe any material, we are told, may be used for drawing on, 
which is done with an etching-point. Nevertheless a common litho- 
graphic stone is preferred ; but how from the incised lines a metal 
cast is taken, is still kept secret. Neither as yet have we been as- 
sured that the process will supersede others as regards cheapness in 
the pictorial illustrations of books; or that it can be conducted 
with such certainty and precision as to recommend it to regular and 
extensive practice. At the same time we must state that in the 
specimens before us, although not perfect in respect of clearness, or 
of breadth and firmness, the drawing is of a superior character 
both for its accuracy and seizure of character. When we reflect, 
besides that the art is in its infancy, we must pronounce the pre- 
sent specimen as highly interesting ; nor could we wish to see its 
greatest triumphs, or those of any other means of illustration and 
embellishment, better employed than in a cheap and elegant edition 
of the British essayists, the first volume of which is before us. 
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Having spoken of lithography, to which acrography is akin in 
several particulars,—especially in this, that by both processes the 
impression is derived fiom the drawing of the artist ;—let us bear 
in mind that the elder of these branches presented at first exceed- 
ingly coarse and defective specimens, compared with the beautiful 
finish and force of its late efforts ; and that therefore similar tri- 
umphs may be achieved in the younger department. It will not 
therefore be out of place, at the close of our paper, if we cite the 
account of the process and history of lithography from a useful 
and interesting work just published, written by T. H. Fielding, 
and which treats of the ‘‘ Art of Engraving,” in each of its depart- 


ments, and according to all its methods, in a plain and sufficient 
manner. He says:— 


“The process of lithography depends on the facility with which some 
kinds of stone absorb either grease or water, and on the natural antipathy 
which grease and water have to each other. An even surface having been 
given to the stone, a drawing is made upon it with a greasy chalk, the stone 
is then wetted, and the printer passes over it a roller covered with printing- 
ink, which adheres to those parts only which are drawn upon with the chalk ; 
a damp paper is then pressed upon it, and receives an impression of the draw- 
ing. 

“Lithography was accidentally discovered about the year 1792, by Alois 
Senefelder, the son of a performer at the Theatre Royal of Munich. 
He was a Student of Law at the University of Ingoldstadt, and after his 
father’s death tried a theatrical life, but without success. He then became 
an author, but being too poor to publish his work, tried various methods of 
Writing on copper in order that he might print them himself, and soon found 
that a composition of soap, wax, and lamp-black formed an excellent mate- 
nial for writing, capable when dry of resisting aqua-fortis. “To obtain facility 
in writing backwards, as copper was too expensive, he procured some pieces 
of calcareous stone, which when polished served him to practise upon. 

‘His mother having one day desired him to take an account of some linen 
she was sending to be washed, he wrote it out on a piece of this stone with 
his composition of soap and wax. It afterwards occurred to him, that by 
corroding the surface with .acid the letters would stand out in relief, and 
acmit of impressions being made from them. He tried the experiments and 
succeeded, and soon found that it was not absolutely necessary to lower the 
surface of the stone, but that simply wetting it was sufficient to prevent the 


printing ink from adhering to any parts except those which were marked 
with the composition.” 


Such was the invention of lithography, and Senefelder con- 


tinued ‘to pay unremitting attention to the nmprovement of the 
art. 


“In 1796 pieces of music were printed, and it was perhaps the first time 
that lithography became of real use. The difficulty of writing backwards 
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brought about the invention of transfer paper. In 1799 Senefelder took out 
a patent at Munich, and soon after entered into partnership with a Mr. André 
of Offenbach, who proposed to establish presses and take out patents in Lon- 
don, Paris, and Vienna. He came to London in 1801, with a brother of 
Mr. Offenbach, and communicated the new art, then called polyautography, 
to many of our best English artists, who tried it; but the continual failures 
through want of skill in the printing, and the difference between German 
and English materials, caused it to be abandoned. Having separated from 
Mr. André, Senefelder went to Vienna, where he tried to apply lithography 
to the printing of cottons, but apparently without success, and he returned to 
Munich in 1806, in which year the professor of drawing at the public school 
at Munich, Mr. Mitterer, succeeded in multiplying copies of his drawings for 
his pupils by lithography. He is also said to have invented the composition 
for chalk as now made. In 13809 we find Senefelder inspector of the royal 
lithographic establishment at Munich, and engaged in printing a map of 
Bavaria, and soon after invented the stone paper, which, however, did not 
succeed: it was exhibited in 1823 at London, by a partner of Senefelder, 
but its liability to crack by being wet and the pressure of the press rendered it 
useless. Little was done in Englandafter 1806, tiil its revival in 1817, since 
which time it has been gradually improving, till lately it has acquired still 
greater powers by the means of employing a second stone, by which is ob- 
tained a perfect imitation of drawings made on tinted paper, having the lights 
laid on with white.” 


Now, and to conclude, we have only to observe, that although it 
may be impossible to measure the amount of influence which every 
new element in the mechanical or more refined arts produces, be 
assured that every such increase has an important influence, and in 
this remarkable way,—it becomes the generator and direct occasion 
of many more. Lithography, we know, has done much in this 
way, not only by affording scope for the ingenuity of multitudes, 
in new spheres, but by producing new calls for what had long been 
known and done. And so may acrography become a parent as well 
as a useful and admired servant. 








Art. V. 
1. Retrospect of a Military Life. By James Anton. London: Highley- 
1841. : 
2. Two Years before the Mast. A Personal Narrative of Life at Sea. 
London: Moxon. 1841. 


Mr. Anton’s Military Life extended over “the most eventful 
Periods of the Last War,” besides other less noted years in the 
history of British arms ; and at length he has retired after gaining 
the post of Quartermaster-Sergeant of the Forty-second, or Royal 
Highlanders. 

The military reminiscences of the ‘‘ Last War” have been s0 
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numerous and so similar, that the announcement of any additional 
contribution of the kind has, of late years, rather excited disparag- 
ing or surfeiting anticipations, than lively and welcoming expectan- 
cies. From subalterns inclusive and upwards, even to royalty, 
numbers who drew the sword in the same fields where James Anton 
served, have, since the piping times of peace set in, also like him 
wielded the pen, and told us many a tough story, thereby endea- 
vouring to earn a renown which never belonged to their real achieve- 
meuts in castle or camp, in battle or in discipline. Even feather-bed 
soldiers have been known to figure valiantly upon paper, and gene- 
rals by courtesy more than by conquest or merit have hired expert 
penmen to celebrate their heroism in portly octavos, or, it might 
be, in ponderous quartos. 

But even the half-college bred lads who saw service sufficient to 
make them veterans in experience by the time their chins were well 
clad, were naturally so prone to exalt their merits and exaggerate 
what they had witnessed, and to perpetrate authorship, when the 
mania for book-making took the place of war’s alarms, that there 
was a wondrous identity in what all of them told, especially as when 
the military scribe or journalist confines himself to facts and to what 
he can alone truthfully speak, by flood or field, there muSt be a 
general sameness of topics and scenes. ‘Ihen there is for the most 
part such an egotism and professional slang about mess and com- 
panionship in the details which our gallant defenders are ready to 
fall into, that we confess the retrospects of military life have long 
ago grown stale, and almost every detail of the kind, especially if 
highly varnished, tiresome. 

If, however, anything of the sort is likely to bespeak favour it is 
when the writer belongs to a grade in the service, the members of 
which have seldom. obtruded their reminiscences upoa the public, 
but who must often have suffered and seen more that is worth relat- 
ing than their superiors, and whose ordinary experience may be 
readily supposed to be more varied and racy. And when on peru- 
sal of such a man’s retrospect the reader finds, as in the instance 
before us, that the narrator is a plain, unostentatious, unromantic, 
and sensible man ; that he has no marvellous adventures to record ; 
or at least that he does not consider his experience,—whatever a 
sprig of gentility might have felt, if subjected to similar casualties, 
or sald if describing them,—much out of the common way, at the 
same time that his story furnishes a truth-looking and excellent pic- 
ture of a common soldier, or a non-commissioned officer’s life, the 
book must be welcomed not merely as in some respects a novelty, 

ut as containing an instructive narrative. A few particulars culled 
from the autobiography, and an extract or two, will be sufficient to 
indicate the character of the author as a man, and themoral or les- 
Sons to be derived from the work. 
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James Anton is a Scotch peasant by birth, and therefore his 
breeding was likely to be the very best, both as regarded hardihood 
and frugality, for the soldier who had to rough it ‘* during the most 
Eventful Periods of the Last War.” He first figured as a military 
man in the Militia, where he saved upwards of forty pounds; with- 
out forgetting his mother and his duty to her out of his miserably 
small pay. In 1813 he volunteered into the line, and soon after was 
sent upon actual service in the Peninsula. We now find him: a cor. 
poral, but what was no doubt better, he had before leaving home got 
married. After hearing what the regiment was into which he volun- 
teered it is needless to particularize the actions in which he was 
engaged. Since the establishment of peace, and the return from 
France, his duty has been divided chiefly between Ireland, Malta, 
and Gibraltar, having been promoted at length to the enviable 
rank of Quarter-master-Sergeant. 

From the timeat which Anton entered the Militia, he was in the 
habit of keeping a journal. But we must let himself explain the 
nature of this record, and some of the casualties to which it was 
subjected. He says,— 


“From 1803 until 1811, I kept a journal of what I thought worthy of record- 
ing. This journal I composed in rhyme; and to tell the truth, I thought 
it poetry. In 1811, I purchased a grammar; and after studying it a little, 
I was enabled to discover that I had trespassed against every rule of the art. 
And although there was nothing indelicate or offensive in my work, yet I 
was vexed that I had been sosilly as to show it to men of learning, and com- 
mitted it to the flames. Still 1 was bent on journalizing ; and having once 
commenced in rhyme, I felt no inclination to discontinue, more particularly 
so as my transfer of service to the Line would doubtless enable me to witness 
events more worthy of record. Having burned my former journal, I com- 
menced my new one on my landing in Spain in 1813, and carried it on 
until 1816.” 


But this was not all the sacrifice which Mr. Anton was doomed 
to make; for he tells us that,— 


‘In 1827, I had the pleasure of becoming acquainted with a gentleman 
who had an excellent library at his command, and by him was favoured with 
the perusal of some excellent books. I now began tosee my rhyming jour- 
nal from 1813 to 1816 in almost the same contemptible light as I had done 
the preceding one which I had burned, and I set to remodel my manuscript. 
I therefore had only to transpose the subject of my rhyme to prose, and then 
question myself which of the two was the better.” 


Now if these be not proofs of candour, perseverance, and sound 
judgment, we know not what our readers would desire. But when 
one comes to observe the contentedness which reigns through his 
retrospect, the perfect feeling of obedience to superior authority, the 
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earnestness with which he regards regularity and strict discipline, 
and the patience with which he underwent hardships, arising from 
inclement weather, excessive fatigue, miserable accommodation, want 
of proper sustenance, and even the sufferings and scenes inseparable 
from the battle-field, surely we must pronounce the Quarter-master 
Serjeant to have been made of the best sort of metal that even a 
Wellington ever commanded. 

The account which our journalizer gives of the principal actions in 
which he has been engaged, and also his sketches of character, as 
well as of minor scenes, are good, as far as distinctness goes, 
although not very highly worked up, as we have already intimated. 
But as we consider the best, the most novel, and the most charac- 
teristic pictures in the book to be those which artlessly exhibit the 
life of the common soldier, we shall confine the extracts now to be 
offered to one or two passages belonging to Mr. Anton’s experience. 
The first finds him at home many years ago :— 


“T shall here mention our usual meals (with which we were perfectly con- 
tented) during the time we were in quarters, as they differ so widely from 
what soldiers now-a-days are accustomed to; premising that we had our 
provisions, without contract, at our own purchasing. We breakfasted about 
nine in the morning, on bread and milk; dined about two in the afternoon, 
on potatoes and a couple of salt herrings, boiled in ghe pot with the potatoes ; 
a bottle of small beer, (commonly called swipes,) and a slice of bread served 
for supper, when we were disposed to take that meal, which soldiers seldom 
do. Onthe whole, I am certain our expenses for messing, dear as markets 
were, did not exceed three shillings and sixpence each weekly : and to do our 
landlady justice, she was not anxious to encourage extravagance in prepar- 
ing and cooking our meals, particularly such as required fuel and attention ; 
and in these matters we were far from being troublesome or particular. Our 
obliging landlady would, when requested, bring us a pennyworth of soup, 
called kale, for our dinner, instead of herring ; and if we had a little cause to 
remark on the want of cleanliness in the dish or its contents, she jocosely re- 
plied, ‘It tak’s a deal o’ dirt to poison sogers.’” 


Let us now observe him and his wife far from home and in aland 
where war was raging :— 


“After having seen the provisions distributed, I set about looking out for 
some accommodation for my wife; for we had not as yet been accustomed 
to lie on the open field, as in bivouac, nor even seen the like, and the tent 
was far from comfortable to a poor wearied young woman: I shall not men- 
tion delicacy, for that would be out of place—we must submit to circum- 
stances. The names of seventeen men were on the tent besides myself ; so it 
may be easily seen how crowded it must have been, had the whole been off 
duty, but this was seldom the case. However, as no other shelter was to be 
had, we took a berth under it. Eleven soldiers lay in it that night along 
with us, all stretched with their feet to the centre, and their heads to the cur- 
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tain of the tent, every man’s knapsack below his head, and his clothes ang 
accoutrements on his body; the one-half of the blankets under and the other 
spread over the whole, so that we all lay in one bed. Often did my poor 
wife look up to the thin canvas that screened her face from the night-dew, 
and wish for the approaching morn. It was announced at last, before day- 
break, by an exclamation of ‘ Rouse!’ which passed from tent to tent along 
the lines, when every man started up, folded his blanket, and strapped it on 
the back of his knapsack, ready for a march.” 


We have seen that our soger was satisfied with spare diet and fru- 
gal meals at home, and therefore he was the better prepared to en- 
counter such scantiness and privations abroad, as those which we 
now hear of :— 


‘We were paying at this time, two shillings and sixpence for a loaf of 
bread between two and three pounds weight, termed a Pampalonia ; the 
same price was asked for a pound of brown sugar; a pound of soap was the 
same price; and an English pint of milk was tenpence, but that could rarely 
be obtained. Coffee and tea were scarce articles, and beyond the reach of 
a soldier’s purse. We toasted the biscuit to serve as a substitute for coffee, 
and when a little wheat could be obtained it was preferred: we also consi- 
dered wheat a very good mess, when boiled in water and left a few minutes 
to cool and swell.” 


e 

We have only to remark, on closing the Quarter-master Sergeant’s 
volume, that its pages exhibit evidences that he still cherishes some 
calf-love after his rhymes. 

If we have in common, as we believe with the majority of the 
reading public, got tired long ago of the ordinary cast of military 
reminiscences of the ‘* Last War,” certainly there appear still 
stronger reasons for yawning over those naval fictions which, with- 
out an exception, may be said to have been written by persons who 
have gained their experience as Naval officers, or mere passengers, 
but never by such as have had experience of the common seaman’s 
life, or as have been brought into constant and close contact with 
those who alone can speak truly from the forecastle. Again, the 
imaginative writers of whom we speak seldom profess to depict any 
but men-of-war’s men ; and it is universally known that the disci- 
pline, habits, and system in the merchant service differ widely from 
those established in the navy. But even in the naval service, say 
that of America, or of Great Britain, an officer, remarks the author 
of the Narrative now before us, ‘* Who goes to sea as a gentleman, 
‘with his gloves on,’ (as the phrase is,) and who associates only with 
his fellow-officers, and hardly speaks to a sailor except through 4 
boatswain’s mate, must take a very different view of the whole mat- 
ter from that which would be taken by acommon sailor.” 

Independent, however, of the injustice to common sailors and 
seamen done by the novelists in question, by misrepresentation 
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and false colouring, there are narratives of a nautical character, 
genuine and authentic, which are far more arresting, on account of 
their obvious reality and right feeling, than the majority, or perhaps 
any one of the romances of Cooper or Marryat. It will not be 
easy, for example, to name a fiction of the kind meant, even of 
those which appeared before the public had a surfeit of the school, 
that will excite an equal interest to that which the simple, earnest, 
and benevolent work now before us must awaken ; while, as regards 
the good which its circulation in a cheap yet handsome form will 
produce, it must outweigh all the benefit to be derived from a whole 
library of imaginary stories. Mr. Moxon has indeed advanced new 
claims upon the gratitude of all, but especially of that important 
class of persons who man our ships and endure the burden of the 
toil, by republishing the Personal Narrative in a style uniform with 
his cheap editions of such works as those of Basil Hall, Charles 
Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and others, whose productions breathe a benign 
influence upon mankind, and enlighten the soul through appeals to 
the heart, as well as by pictures of truth, and admirably framed 
facts. 

The Publisher says, he has been induced to bring this American 
work before the English public from the favourable opinion enter- 
tained of it by officers of long standing in the British Navy. From 
its unpretending form and internal evidences everywhere, it is mani- 
festly an authentic and accurate detail of real circumstances, whether 
bright or dark ; the same being fully ascertained, as stated hy Mr. 
Moxon, from other sources. All we have now therefore to do, is to 
present some samples of a Narrative in which an admirable spirit 
of humanity, and a dignity or manliness of sentiment combine, so as 
to render the particulars described, however limited in their scope, 
or trifling in themselves, impressive and touching. 

The writer, whose name is not given, the Editor feeling that it 
would not be right “ to extend the liberty that has been taken with 
his work to an unauthorized intrusion upon that privacy within 
which he has thought fit to remain,” commences with his reasons 
for publishing the book. He says, “In the following pages I de- 
sign to give an accurate and authentic narrative of a little more than 
two years spent as a common sailor before the mast, in the Ameri- 
can merchant service. It is written out from a journal which I 
kept at the time, and from notes which I made of most of the 
events as they happened; and in it I have adhered closely to fact 
In every particular, and endeavoured to give each thing its true cha- 
racter. In so doing, I have been obliged occasionally to use strong 
and coarse expressions, and in some instances to give scenes that 
may be painful to nice feelings; but I have very carefully avoided 
doing so, whenever I have not felt them essential to giving the true 
character of a scene. My design is, and it is this which has induced 
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me to publish the book, to present the life of a common sailor at 
sea as it truly is,—the light and the dark together.” 

He soon afterwards lets us know that he changed “ the tight 
dress coat, silk cap, and kid gloves of an under-graduate at Cam. 
bridge, to the loose duck trousers, checked shirt,” &c. of a jack 
tar ; that the voyage, which was to be in the “ brig Pilgrim, on her 
voyage from Boston round Cape Horn to the western coast of North 
America,” was undertaken, to cure, if possible, a weakness of the 
eyes, which had obliged him to relinquish his pursuits, and which 
no medical aid seemed likely to cure. ‘The determination was not 
less spirited, than the motive was urgent ; but what appears to us 
to claim still more marked notice, was the manner in which such 
a youth bore himself through trials of uncommon severity. And 
yet but for what he resolved to do, what he witnessed, and what he 
endured, the world would have been without his striking represent- 
ations and appeals, for the benefit of a very numerous and indis- 
pensable class of men, whose condition has begun to excite some 
attention among lands-people, but who are still lamentably far from 
awakening that deep and manly sympathy which the Undergraduate 
experiences and would fain beget. But now for some special remin- 
iscences, scenes and events. 

The first day the author passed at sea he had a good specimen 
of the manner of a sea-captain, in a short characteristic speech, 
while “ walking the quarter-deck, with a cigar in his mouth, and 
dropping the words out between the puffs.” Thespeech and the 
author’s first experiences of a seaman’s life we must copy :— 


** * Now, my men, we have begun a long voyage. If we get along well 
together, we shall have a comfortable time ; if we don’t, we shall have hell 
afloat.—All you've got to do is to obey your orders and do your duty like 
men,—then you'll fare well enough ;—if you don’t, you’ll fare hard enough, 
—I can tell you. If we pull together, you'll find me a clever fellow ; if we 
don’t, you'll find me a bloody rascal.—That’s all I’ve got to say.—Go below, 
the larboard watch !’ 

‘“T being in the starboard or second mate’s watch, had the opportunity of 
keeping the first watch at sea. S , a young man, making, like myself, 
his first voyage, was in the same watch, and as he was the son of a profes- 
sional man, and had been in a counting-room in Boston, we found that we 
had many friends and topics in common. We talked these matters over,— 
Boston, what our friends were probably doing, our voyage, &c., until he 
went to take his turn at the look-out, and left me to myself. I had now 4 
fine time for reflection. I felt for the first time the perfect silence of the 
sea. The officer was walking the quarter-deck, where I had no right tog, 
one or two men were talking on the forecastle, whom I had little inclination 
to join, so that 1 was left open to the full impression of everything about 
me. However much I was affected by the beauty of the sea, the bright 
stars, and the clouds driven swiftly over them, I could not but remember 
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that 1 was separating myself from all the social and intellectual enjoyments 
of life. Yet, strange as it may seem, I did then and afterwards take plea- 
sure in these reflections, hoping by them to prevent my becoming insensi- 
ble to the value of what I was leaving. 

“But all my dreams were soon put to fiight by an order from the officer 
to trim the yards, as the wind was getting ahead; and I could plainly see 
by the looks the sailors occasionally cast to windward, and by the dark 
clouds that were fast coming up, that we had bad weather to prepare for, and 
had heard the captain say, that he expected to be in the Gulf Stream by 
twelve o’clock. In a few minutes eight bells were struck, the watch called, 
and we went below. I now began to feel the first discomforts of a sailor’s 
life. The steerage, in which I lived, was filled with coils of rigging, spare 
sails, old junk, and ship stores, which had not been stowed away. Moreover, 
there had been no berths built for us to sleep in, and we were not allowed 
to drive nails to hang our cloths upon. The sea, too, had risen, the vessel 
was rolling heavily, and everything was pitched about in grand confusion. 
There was a complete ‘hurrah’s nest,’ as the sailors say, ‘ everything on top 
and nothing at hand.’ <A large hawser had been coiled away upon my 
chest ; my hats, boots, mattress and blankets had all fetched away and gone 
over to leeward, and were jammed and broken under the boxes and coils of 
rigging. ‘To crown all, we were allowed no light to find anything with, 
and I was just beginning to feel strong symptoms of sea-sickness, and that 
listlessness and inactivity which accompany it. Giving up all attempts to 
collect my things together, I lay down upon the sails, expecting every mo- 
ment to hear the cry of ‘all hands ahoy,’ which the approaching storm 
would soon make necessary. I shortly heard the rain-drops falling on deck, 
thick and fast, and the watch evidently had their hands full of work, for I 
could hear the loud and repeated orders of the mate, the trampling of feet, 
the creaking of blocks, and all the accompaniments of a coming storm. In 
afew minutes the slide of the hatch was thrown back, which let down the 
noise and tumult of the deck still louder, the loud cry of ‘ All hands ahoy ! 
tumble up here and take in sail,’ saluted our ears, and the hatch was quickly 
shut again. When I got upon deck, a new scene and a new experience was 
before me. The little brig was close hauled upon the wind, and lying over, 
as it then seemed to me, nearly upon her beam ends. The heavy head sea 
was beating against her bows with the noise and force almost of a sledge 
hammer, and flying over the deck, drenching us completely through. The 
topsail haliards had been let go, and the great sails were filling out and 
backing against the masts with a noise like thunder. The wind was whist- 
ling through the rigging, loose ropes flying about ; loud, and, to me, unintel- 
ligible orders constantly giving and rapidly executed, and the sailors ‘ singing 
out’ at the ropes in their hoarse and peculiar strains. In addition to all 
this, I had not got my ‘sea legs on,’ was dreadfully sick, with hardly 
strength enough to hold on to anything, and it was ‘ pitch dark.’ This 
was my state when I was ordered aloft, for the first time, to reef top-sails. 

“How I got along, I cannot now remember. I ‘ laid out on the yards, 
and held on with all my strength. I could not have been of much service, 
for I remember having been sick several times before I left the topsail yard. 
Soon all was snug aloft, and we were again allowed to go below. This I 
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did not consider much of a favour, for the confusion of everything below, 
and that inexpressible sickening smell, caused by the shaking up of the bilge- 
water in the hold, made the steerage but an indifferent refuge from the cold, 
wet decks. I had often read of the nautical experiences of others, but I felt 
as though there could be none worse than mine; for in addition to ever 
other evil, I could not but remember that this was only the first night of a 
two years’ voyage. When we were on deck we were not much better off, 
for we were continually ordered about by the officer, who said that it was 
good for us to be in motion. Yet anything was better than the horrible 
state of things below. I remember very well going to the hatchway and 
putting my head down, when I was oppressed by nausea, and always being 
relieved immediately, It was as good as an emetic. 
“‘ This state of things continued for two days.”’ 


Wednesday morning arrives, and we again read as follows :— 


‘There is something in the first grey streaks stretching along the eastern 
horizon and throwing an indistinct light upon the face of the deep, which 
combines with the boundlessness and unknown depth of the sea around you, 
and gives one a feeling of loneliness, of dread, and of melancholy foreboding, 
which nothing else in nature can give. ‘This gradually passes away as the 
light grows brighter, and when the sun comes up, the ordinary monotonous 
sea day begins. 

‘‘From such reflections as these, I was aroused by the order from the 
officer, ‘Forward there! rig the head-pump!’ I found that no time was 
allowed for day-dreaming, but that we must ‘turn-to’ at the first light. 
Having called up the ‘idlers,’ namely, carpenter, cook, steward, &c., and 
rigged the pump, we commenced washing down the decks. This operation, 
which is performed every morning at sea, takes nearly two hours; and I 
had hardly strength enough to get through it. After we had finished, 
swabbed down, and coiled up the rigging, I sat down on the spars, waiting 
for seven bells, which was the sign for breakfast. The officer, seeing my 
lazy posture, ordered me to slush the main-mast, from the royal-mast-head, 
down. The vessel was then rolling a little, and I had taken no sustenance 
for three days, so that I felt tempted to tell him that I had rather wait till 
after breakfast; but I knew that I must ‘ take the bull by the horns,’ and 
that if I showed any sign of want of spirit or backwardness, that I should 
be ruined at once. So I took my bucket of grease and climbed up to the 
royal-mast-head. Here the rocking of the vessel, which increases the 
higher you go from the foot of the mast, which is the fulcrum of the lever, 
and the smell of the grease, which offended my fastidious senses, upset my 
stomach again, and I was not a little rejoiced when I got upon the compara- 
tive terra firma of the deck. Ina few minutes seven bells were struck, the 
log hove, the watch called, and we went to breakfast. Here I cannot but 
remember the advice of the cook, a simple-hearted African. ‘ Now,’ says 
he, ‘my lad, you are well cleaned out; you haven’t got a drop of your 
‘long-shore swash aboard of you. You must begin on a new tack,—pitch 
all your sweat-meats overboard, and turn-to upon good hearty salt beef and 
sea bread, and I'll promise you, you’ll have your ribs well sheathed, and be 
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as hearty as any of ’em afore youare up tothe Horn.’ This would be good 
advice to give to passengers, when they speak of the little niceties which 
they have laid in, in case of sea-sickness. 

“T cannot describe the change which half-a-pound of cold salt beef anda 
biscuit or two produced in me. I was anew being. We had a watch be- 
low until noon, so that I had some time to myself; and getting a huge piece 
of strong, cold, salt beef from the cook, I kept gnawing upon it until twelve 
o'clock. When we went on deck | felt somewhat like a man, and could 
begin to learn my sea duty with considerable spirit. At about two o’clock 
we heard the loud ery of ‘Sail ho!’ from aloft, and soon saw two sails to 
windward, going directly athwart our hawse. This was the first time that 
I had seen a sail at sea. I thought then, and have always since, that it ex- 
ceeds every other sight in interest and beauty. They passed to leeward of 
us, and out of hailing distance ; but the captain could read the names on 
their sterns with the glass. ‘They were the ship Helen Mar, of New York, 
and the brig Mermaid of Boston. They were both steering westward, and 
were bound in for our ‘ dear native land.’ ” 


Already the reader perceives that the Undergraduate’s feelings 
respond with attractive freshness to the language of nature, that 
his soul vibrates keenly and healthfully. But yet his moral resolu- 
tion and his manly tone are no Jess conspicuous ; while he had the 
heroism to school his emotions when the expression of them, such 
as those of indignation, weuld have been totally unavailing, 
or must have compromised his own safety, so as to preserve himself 
from insult and sore oppression. 

Landsmen are apt to judge of a sailor’s life at sea by what they 
may have seen of it of a summer’s day on shore, and through the 
colouring which poetry and romance have lent to the sailor’s character 
and existence. Our anthor corrects such dreams. He says :— 


“Nothing is more common than to hear people say—-‘ Are not sailors very 
idle at sea?—-what can they find todo?’ This is a very natural mistake, 
and being very frequently made, it is one which every sailor feels interested 
in having corrected. In the first place, then, the discipline of the ship re- 
quires every man to be at work upon something when he is on deck, except 
at night and on Sundays. [xcept at these times, you will never see a man 
on board a well-ordered vessel standing idle on deck, sitting down, or Jean- 
ing over the side. It is the officer’s duty to keep every man at work, even 
if there is nothing to be done but to scrape the rust from the chain cables. 
In no state prison are the convicts more regularly set to work, and more 
closely watched. No conversation is allowed among the crew at their duty, 
and though they frequently do talk when aloft, or when near one another, 
yet they always stop when an officer is nigh. 

“With regard to thework upon which the men are put, it is a matter which 
probably would not be understood by one who has not been at sea. When 
I first left port, and found that we were kept regularly employed for a week 
or two, I supposed that we were getting the vessel into sea trim, and that it 
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would soon be over, and we should have nothing to do but to sail the ship: 
but I found that it continued so for two years, and at the end of the two years 
there was as much to be done asever. As has often been said, aship is like 
a lady’s watch, always out of repair. When first leaving port, studding-sail 
gear is to be rove, all the running rigging to be examined, that which is un- 
fit for use to be got down, and new rigging rove in its place: then the stand- 
ing rigging is to be over-hauled, replaced, and repaired, in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways; and wherever any of the numberless ropes or the yards are 
chafing or wearing upon it, there ‘chafing gear,’ as it is called, must be 
put on. This chafing gear consists of worming, parcelling, roundings, bat- 
tens, and service of all kinds—both rope-yarns, spun-yarn, marline and seiz- 
ing stuffs. Taking off, putting on, and mending the chafing gear alone, 
upon a vessel, would find constant employment for two or three men, during 
working hours, for a whole voyage. 

‘The next point to be considered is, that all the ‘small stuffs’ which are 
used on board a ship—such as spun-yarn, marline, seizing stuff, &c. &e.— 
are made on board. The owners of a vessel buy up incredible quantities of 
‘old junk’ which the sailors unlay, after drawing out the yarns, knot them 
together, and roll them up in balls. These ‘rope yarns’ are constantly 
used for various purposes, but the greater part is manufactured into spun- 
yarn. For this purpose every vessel is furnished with a ‘spun yarn winch ;’ 
which is very simple, consisting of a wheel and spindle. This may be 
heard constantly going on deck in pleasant weather; and we had employ- 
ment, during a great part of the time, for three hands in drawing and knot- 
ting yarns, and making spun-yarn. 

‘Another method of employing the crew is, ‘setting up’ rigging. When- 
ever any of the standing rigging becomes slack, (which is continually hap- 
pening), the seizings and covering must be taken off, tackles got up, and 
after the rigging is bowsed well taught, the seizings and coverings replaced ; 
which is a very nice piece of work. ‘There is also such a connection between 
different parts of a vessel, that one rope can seldom be touched without alter- 
ing another. You cannot stay a mastaft by the back stays, without slacking up 
the head stays, &c. &c. If we add to this all the tarring, greasing, oiling, 
varnishing, painting, scraping, and scrubbing which is required in the course 
of a long voyage, and also remember this is all to be done in addition to 
watching at night, steering, reefing, furling, bracing, making and setting sail, 
and pulling, hauling and climbing in every direction, one will hardly ask, 
* What can a sailor find to do at sea?’ 


“Tf, after all this labour—after exposing the lives and limbs in storms, 
wet and cold, 
‘“Wherein the cub-drawn bear would crouch ; 

The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 

Keep their furs dry ;—”’ 
the merchants and captains think that they have not earned their twelve 
dollars a month, (out of which they clothe themselves,) and their salt beef and 
hard bread, they keep them picking oakum—ad infinitum. This is the usual 
resource upon a rainy day, for then it will not do to work upon rigging; and 
when it is pouring down in floods, instead of letting the sailors stand in shel- 
tered places, and talk, and keep themselves comfortable, they are separated 
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to different parts of the ship and kept at work picking oakum. I have seen 
oakum stuff placed about in different parts of the ship, so that the sailors 
might not be idle in the snatches between the frequent squalls upon crossing 
the equator. Some officers have been so driven to find work for the crew 
inaship ready for sea, that they have set them to pounding the anchors 
(often done) and scraping the chain cables. ‘Ihe ‘ Philadelphia catechism’ 
is, 

‘Six days shalt thou labour and do all thou art able, 

And on the seventh—holystone the decks and scrape the cable.”” 


Our author states, with regard to the manner in which sailors 
eat on board ship, that there are neither tables, knives, forks, nor 
plates, in a forecastle. But he admits that the want of these 
things are not looked upon as hardships, and may in fact be con- 
sidered as matters of choice, since sailors, in American merchant- 
men, furnish their eating utensils; and he even sees convenience, 
considering the mode of life and the sudden calls which may be 
made on the eaters, in being unencumbered with much‘apparatus. 
But what is the want of knives and such like utensils for civilized 
men, or even the toil upon the deck and the ad infinitum picking 
of oakum, to the danger of being lost, and the constant watchful- 
ness necessary in all weathers, lest the seaman may tumble from 
the rigging, or otherwise encounter sudden death, or terrible 


injury? A day in November is signalized in the manner now to 
be quoted :— 


“At seven o'clock in the morning, it being our watch below, we were 
aroused from a sound sleep by the ery of ‘ All hands ahoy! a man over- 
board!’ This unwonted cry sent a thrill through the heart of every one, 
and hurrying on deck, we found the vessel hove flat aback, with all her 
studding-sails set ; for the boy who was at the helm left it to throw some- 
thing overboard, and the carpenter, who was an old sailor, knowing that the 
wind was light, put the helm down and hove her aback. The watch on 
deck were lowering away the quarter-boat, and I got on deck just in time 
to heave myself into her as she was leaving the side ; but it was not until out 
upon the wide Pacific, in our little boat, that I knew whom we had lost. It 
was George Ballmer, a young English sailor, who was prized by the officers 
as an active and willing seaman, and by the crew as a lively, hearty fellow, 
anda good shipmate. He was going aloft to fit a strap round the main 
topmast-head, for ringtail halyards, and had the strap and block, a coil of 
halyards, and a marline-spike about his neck. He fell from the starboard 
futtock shrouds, and not knowing how to swim, and being heavily dressed, 
with all those things round his neck, he probably sank immediately. We 
pulled astern, in the direction in which he fell, and though we knew that 
there was no hope of saving him, yet no one wished to speak of returning, 
and we rowed about for nearly an hour without the hope of doing anything, 
but unwilling to acknowlege to ourselves that we must give him up. At 
length we turned the boat's head and made towards the vessel. 
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‘Death is at all times solemn, but never so much so as at sea. A man 
dies on shore; his body remains with his friends, and ‘the mourners go 
about the streets ;’ but when a man falls overboard at sea and is lost, there 
is a suddenness in the event, and a difficulty in realizing it, which give to jt 
an air of awful mystery. A man dies on shore—you follow his body to the 
grave, and astone marks the spot. You are often prepared for the event, 
There is always something which helps you to realize it when it happens, 
and to recallit when it has passed. A man is shot down by your side jn 
battle, and the mangled body remains an elject and a real evidence ; but at 
sea, the man is near you—at your side—you hear his voice, and in an in- 
stant he is gone, and nothing but a vacancy shows his loss. ‘Then, too, at 
sea—to use a homely but expressive phrase—you miss amanso much. A 
dozen men are shut up together in a little bark, upon the wide, wide sea, 
and for months and months see no forms and hear no voices but their own, 
and one is taken suddenly from among them, and they miss him at every 
turn. It is like losing a limb. ‘There are no new faces or new scenes to 
fill up the gap. There is always an empty berth in the forecastle, and one 
man wanting when the small night watch is mustered. There is one less to 
take the wheel, and one less to lay out with you upon the yard. You miss 
his form, and the sound of his voice, for habit had made them almost neces- 
sary to you, and each of your senses feels the loss. 

** All these things make such a death peculiarly solemn, and the effect of 
it remains upon the crew for some time. There is more kindness shown by 
the officers to the crew, and by the crew to one another. There is more 
quietness and seriousness. The oath and the loud laugh are gone. The 
officers are more watchful, and the crew go more carefully aloft. The lost 
man is seldom mentioned, or is dismissed with a sailor’s rude eulogy— 
‘Well, poor George is gone! His cruise is up soon! He knew his work, 
and did his duty, and was a good shipmate.’ ‘Then usually follows some 
allusion to another world, for sailors are almost all believers ; but their no- 
tions and opinions are unfixed and at loose ends. They say,—‘ God won't . 
be hard upon the poor fellow ;’ and seldom get beyond the common phrase 
which seems to imply that their sufferings and hard treatment here will ex- 
cuse them hereafter,—‘ To work hard, live hard, die hard, and go to hell 
after all, would be hard indeed!’ Our cook, a simple-hearted old African, 
who had been through a good deal in his day, and was rather seriously in- 
clined, always going to church twice a day when on shore, and reading his 
Bible on a Sunday in the galley, talked to the crew about spending their 
Sabbaths badly, and told them that they might go as suddedly as George 
had, and be as little prepared. 

“Yet a sailor’s life is at best but a mixture of a little good, with much 
evil, and a little pleasure with much pain. The beautiful is linked with 
the revolting, the sublime with the commonplace, and the solemn with the 
ludicrous.” 


We have got but a very short way into the Narrative, and yet we 
can hardly afford space for any considerable extracts more. But 
one scene cannot with justice be overlooked in our pages. It 
hardly admits of abbreviation. The captain had for some days 
been very much out of humour. 
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“But his displeasure was chiefly turned against a large, heavy-moulded 
fellow from the Middle states, who was called Sam. This man hesitated in 
his speech, and was rather slow in his motions, but was a pretty good sailor, 
and always seemed to do his best; but the captain took a dislike to him, 
thought that he was surly and lazy; and ‘if you once give a dog a bad 
name’—as the sailor-phrase is——‘ he may as well jump overboard.” The 
captain found fault with everything this man did, and hazed him for drop-~ 
ping a marline-spike from the main-yard, where he was at work. This, of 
course, Was an accident, but it was set down against him. The captain was 
on board all day Friday, and everything went on hard and disagreeably. 
‘The more you drive a man, the less he will do,’ was as true with us as with 
any other people. We worked late Friday night, and were turned-to early 
Saturday Morning. About ten o’clock the captain ordered our new officer, 
Russell, who by this time had become thoroughly disliked by all the crew, 
to get the gig ready to take him ashore. John, the Swede, was sitting in 
the boat alongside, and Russell and myself were standing by the main hatch- 
way, Waiting for the captain, who was down in the hold, where the crew 
were at work, when we heard his voice raised in violent dispute with some- 
body, whether it was with the mate, or one of the crew, I could not tell; 
and then came blows and scuffling. I ran to the side and beckoned to John, 
who came up, and we leaned down the hatchway; and though we could see 
no one, yet we knew that the captain had the advantage, for his voice was 
loud and clear. 

‘“* You see your condition! You see your condition! Will you ever 
give me any more of your jaw?’ Noanswer; and thencame wrestling and 
heaving, as though the man was trying to turn him. ‘ You may as well 
keep still, for I have got you,’ said the captain. Then came the question, 
‘Will you ever give me any more of your jaw ?’ 

““*T never gave you any, sir,’ said Sam; for it was his voice that we 
heard, though low and half choked. 

“That's not what I ask you. Will you ever be, impudent to me 
again 2’ 

‘***T never have been, sir,’ said Sam. 

“ * Answer my question, or I’ll make a spread eagle of you: I'll flog 
you, by G—d.’ 

‘I’m no negro slave,’ said Sam. 

“© Then I’ll make you one,’ said the captain ; and he came to the hatch- 
way, and sprang on deck, threw ‘off his coat, and rolling up his sleeves, 
called out to the mate—‘ Seize that man up, Mr. A——! Seize him 
up! Make a spread eagle of him! I'll teach you all who is master aboard ’ 

“The crew and officers followed the captain up the hatchway, and after 
repeated orders the mate laid hold of Sam, who made no resistance, and 
carried him to the gangway. | 

‘‘* What are you going to flog that man for, sir?’ said John, the Swede, 
to the captain. 

“ Upon hearing this, the captain turned upon him, but knowing him to 
‘De quick and resolute, he ordered the steward to bring the irons, and calling 
upon Russell to help him, went up to John. 

“*Let mealone,’ said John. ‘I'm willing to be put in irons. You 
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need not use any force ;’ and putting out his hands, the captain clapped the 
irons on, and sent him aft to the quarter deck. Sam by this time was seized 
up, as it is called, that is, placed against the shrouds, with his wrists made 
fast to the shrouds, his jacket off, and his back exposed. The captain stood 
on the break of the deck, a few feet from him, and a little raised, so as to 
have a good swing at him, and held in his hand the bight of a thick, strong 
rope. The officers stood round, and the crew grouped together in the 
waist. All these preparations made me feel sick, and almost faint, an 
and excited as I was. A man—a human being, made in God’s likeness— 
fastened up and flogged like a beast! A man, too, whom I had lived with 
and eaten with for months, and knew almost as well as a brother. The 
first and almost uncontrollable impulse was resistance. But what was tobe 
done? The time for it had gone by. The two best men were fast, and there 
were only two beside myself, and a small boy of ten or twelve years of age. 
And then there were (beside the captain) three officers, steward, agent, and 
clerk. But beside the numbers, what is there for sailors todo? If they 
resist, it is mutiny; and if they succeed, and take the vessel it is piracy. 
If they ever yield again, their punishment must come ; and if they do not 
yield, they are pirates for life. If a sailor resist his commander, he resists 
the law, and piracy or submission are his only alternatives. Bad as it was 
it must be borne. It is what a sailor ships for. Swinging the rope over 
his head, and bending his body so as to give it full force, the captain brought 
it down upon the poor fellow’s back. Once, twice—six times. ‘ Will you. 
ever give me any more of your jaw?) The man wriched with pain, but 
said nota word. Three times more. This was too much, and he muttered 
something which I could not hear; this brought as many more as the 
man could stand ; when the captain ordered him to be cut down and to go 
forward. 

‘* Now for you,” said the captain, making up to John and taking his irons 
off. As soon as he was loose, he ran forward to the forecastle. ‘‘ Bring 
that man aft,” shquted the captain. The second mate, who had been a 
shipmate of John’s, stood still in the waist, and the mate walked slowly for- 
ward ; but our third officer, anxious to show his zeal, sprang forward over 
the windlass, and laid hold of John; but he soon threw him from him. 
At this moment I would have given worlds for the power to help the poor 
fellow ; but it was all in vain. The captain stood on the quarter-deck, 
bare-headed, his eyes flashing with rage, and his face as red as blood, 
swinging the rope, and calling out to his officers, ‘‘ Drag him aft !—Lay 
hold of him! I’ll sweeten him!” &c. &c. The mate now went forward 
and told John quietly to go aft; and he, seeing resistance in vain, threw 
the blackguard third mate from him; said he would go aft of himself; 
that they should not drag him; and went to the gangway and held out his 
hands ; but as soon as the captain began to make him fast, the indignity 
was too much, and he began to resist ; but the mate and Russell holding 
him, he was soon seized up. When he was made fast, he turned to the 
captain, who stood turning up his sleeves and getting ready for the blow, 
and asked him what he was to be flogged for. Have I ever refused my 
duty, sir? Have you ever known me to hang back, or to be insolent, or not 
to know my work ?’ 
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‘No, said the captain; ‘it is not that that I flog you for; I flog you 
fur your interference—for asking questions.’ 

ue Can’ t a man ask a question here without being flogged ?’ 

“*No,’ shouted the captain; ‘ nobody shall open his mouth aboard this 
vessel, but myself;’ and began laying the blows upon his back, swinging 
half round between each blow, to give it full effect. And as he went on 
his passion increased, and he danced about the deck, calling out as he 
swung the rope,— If you want to know what I flog you for, I'll tell you. 
It's because I like to do it !—because I like to do it!—It suits me! That’s 
what I do it for!’ 

The man writhed under the pain, until he could endure it no longer, 
when he called out, with an exclamation more common among foreigners 
than with us —‘ Oh, Jesus Christ! Oh, Jesus Christ!’ 

“¢ Don’t call on Jesus Christ,’ shouted the captain; ‘he can’t help you. 
Call on Captain T——-. He’s the man! He can help you! Jesus 
Christ can’t help you now!’ 

At these words, which [ never shall forget, my blood ran cold. I could 
look on no longer. Disgusted, sick, and horror-struck, I turned away and 
leaned over the rail, and looked down into the water.” 


There was light, although comparatively but in glimmers and 
short-lived, as well as dark in the history of the Undergraduate’s 
seamanship. But what was his condition when he returned to Bos- 
ton? Let two or three sentences be read for an answer :— 


“Tn half-an-hour more, we were lying snugly, with all sails furled, safe 
in Boston harbour; our long voyage ended ; the well known scene about us ; 
the dome of the State House fading in the western sky; the lights of the 
city starting into sight, as the darkness came on; and at nine o’clock the 
clangour of the bells, ringing their accustomed peals ; among which the Bos- 
ton boys tried to distinguish the well-known tone-of the Old South. 

“We had just done furling the sails, when a beautiful little pleasure-boat 
luffed up into the wind, under our quarter, and the junior partner of the firm 
to which our ship belonged, jumped on board. 1 saw him from the mizen- 
top-sail yard, and knew him well. He shook the captain by the hand, and 
went down into the cabin, and in a few moments came up and inquired of 
the mate for me. The last time I had seen him, I was in the uniform of an 
undergraduate of Harvard College, and now, to his astonishment, there 
came down from aloft a ‘ rough alley’ looking fellow, with duck trousers and 
red shirt, long hair, and face burnt as black as an Indian’s He shook me 
by the hand, congratulated me upon my return and my appearance of health 
and strength, and said my friends were all well. I thanked him for telling 
me what T should not have dared to asked; and if— 

‘the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after like a sullen bell—’ 
eertamly I shall ever remember this man and his words with pleasure.” 





The concluding chapter, written after the lapse of a consider- 
BB? 
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able time since the end of his voyage, embraces the author's views 
of what may be done for seamen, and what is already doing,—those 
belonging to his own country, of course, being principally regarded, 
These remarks of the Undergraduate, who has returned to his for. 
mer pursuits, prove him to be a person of sound judgment and re. 
flecting habits ; the very reverse of a visionary. [n the first place, 
he entertains no fancies about equality on board ship, but sees the 
necessity of discipline ; while he thinks the restraints upon the 
captain's exercise cf power are, upon the whole, sufficient, as es- 
tablished by the laws. Nay, even after his disgust and horror at 
the flogging scene, the account of which we have quoted, he de- 
clares, with a variety of guards and explanations, that he would 
not wish to take the command of a ship to-morrow, “running my 
chance of a crew, as most masters must, and know, and have my 
crew know, that I could not, under any circumstances inflict even 
moderate chastisement.” Hedoes not see that any positive and 
definite enactments can meet all the difficulties of the captain’s or 
of the seaman’s condition. Their cases appear, in a great measure, 
to be left to their own care. As seamen improve, punishment vill 
become Jess necessary ; and as the character of officers is raised, 
they will be less ready to inflict ; and still more the infliction of it 
upon intelligent and respectable men will be an enormity which 
will not be tolerated by public opinion, or by juries, who are the 
pulse of the body politic. The author speaks with hearty com- 
mendation of certain efforts now making in American sea-ports, 
by the establishment of Bethels and of Sailors’ Homes. ‘The dis- 
tribution of Bibles and tracts into cabins and forecastles does much 
good. <A still greater gain is made whenever, by means of a cap- 
tuin who is interested in the eternal welfare of those under him, 
there can be secured the performance of regular religious exercises, 
and the exertion on the side of religion of that mighty influence 
which a captain possesses for good, or for evil. 

The Undergraduate suggests some improvements which might 
be made, he feels confident, by particular alterations in the merchant 
service. Some of these regard the modes of defending masters 
either in civil or criminal prosecutions ; such as the practice of 
making strong appeals to juries, or to judges, for a lenient sentence, 
on the grounds merely of previous good character, of their being 
poor, &c. There might be something done too for the benefit of 
all parties, if more attention was paid to the selecting of men as 
seamen, and alse as masters ; if there was more thought bestowed 
on the provisions given to crews, and other points in a ship’s eco 
nomy. But after all, our author’s pages leave upon the mind the 
impression that much cannot be immediately done, or in a direct 
manner; but that most important benefits would result to seamen 
were the community to take a proper interest in their moral and 
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physical welfare. And his earnest, able, and touching narrative 
will surely awaken sympathies so much to be desired. We also 
hope and trust that he has struck out a new department of narrative 
literature ; for there must be many seamen in the maritime service 
of England, as well as that of America, that have the ability and 
cherish the principles that may enable them to follow hcnourably in 
the wake of the Undergraduate. 


Arr. VI. 
1. Sephardim ; or the History of the Jews in Spain and Portugal. By 
James Finn. Rivington. 
2. The Remnant Found ; or the place of Israel's Hiding discovered. By 
the Rev. Jacop Samvuet, Missionary. Hatchard. 


A VARIETY of circumstances concur at this moment to give an ex- 
traordinary interest to the history and condition of the children of 
Israel, whether they be the descendants of the ‘Ten ‘Tribes, or of 
Judah and Benjamin, who more particularly pass under the general 
designation, Jews. The consanguinity, the brotherhood, of all the 
races of the human family, every one with all the others, however 
diversified their complexions, habitations, and pursuits,—however 
opposed their religious creeds may be, is.a principle that is coming 
into practical recognition ; so that those who have been for many 
centuries the most despised people on the face of the earth, are 
beginning to be regardad, if not as fellow-citizens entitled to 
equal rights with all, in the more enlightened nations of Europe, 
yet as being in a condition that is anomalous. ‘The discussions and 
the lights to which the perception of this fact leads the reflecting 
mind, eannot but result in rational and beneficial changes. Again, 
Christian enterprize and missionary efforts, if not yet followed by 
many triumphs over prejudice and ignorance of the most inveterate 
forms, must be pioneering the truth, and widening the avenues to 
its free access. Parallel or contemporary with these Gentile feel- 
lugs and exertions, the Jews themselves are not merely awakening 
toa manly sense of their rights, but in many places are demonstra- 
ting by their intelligence and liberality, the justice and necessity 
of placing them on an equal footing in secular and civil matters 
with their favoured fellow-citizens. Then, along with all this in- 
ternal stir, there have of late been, according to the testimony of 
creditable travellers, and even by the movements amongst the 
British Jews, an unusual earnestness of their longing eyes towards 
Palestine ; as if some great deliverance were near, some fulfilment 
of prophecy in their behalf,—such as the repossession of the Holy 

aud, its perpetual occupancy, and their exaltation among man- 
kind as God's own people. Nor mustwe forget to mention that 
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the recent importance which the East has assumed in the polities of 
Europe, and the rapid changes that have taken place, or the com- 
motions that have been produced in Syriaaad in other countries most 
strangely and solemnly associated in our minds in relation to the 
children of Isracl, have co-operated to render that people, 
wherever scattered, or supposed to be located and hidden, an 
object of universal solicitude and curiosity. If any proof be re- 
quired to corroborate our views relative to the attention that has 
been awakened about the descendants of Jacob, we have only to 
refer to the unnsual number of books which have appeared con- 
cerning them and the discussions for and against their character 
and religious rites which have been recently held in many publica- 
tions. We have selected on the present occasion two of the works 
which belong to the class alluded to; and now proceed to convey 
some idea of their purpose and contents. 

“The History of the Jews in Spain and Portugal,” is a compi- 
lation, but apparently a careful one, and done by a person who can 
so digest a mass of information derived from a variety of sources, 
as to impart to it a character as if of one mind warmly interested 
in the subject of his book. His opening observatious introduce us 
to that subject clearly and succinctly. He says :— 


‘* Of the two large bodies of European Jews the Ashkenazim from Ger- 
many and Poland, and the Sephardim of Spanish and Portuguese 
descent, it is well known that during our middle ages the latter were 
the more eminent in wealth, literature, and general importance. To this 
fact we find frequent allusions in historical works, though only in cursory 
or compressed remarks. And from the nature of their circumstances such 
an effect must have followed. The Mediterranean for merchandise, the 
abundant agricultural produce and the metallic riches of Spain, offered 
advantages unknown to the eastern side of the Continent ; while the steady 
prevalence and uniformity of the Romish system among the nations of the 
West allowed to the Jews a more familiar intercourse with a variety of 
settled property and of civil institutions, than the Ashkenazim could obtain 
amid the tumultuary fortunes and the barbarism of Teutonic and Slavonic 
tribes at the same epoch. Moreover, their early and afterwards diversified 
cultivation of literature and science raised them to a positive stand- 
ing in the intelligence of Europe, so high, that it has been said, ‘ We 
have never yet repaid our debt of grateful acknowledgment to the illustri- 
ous Hebrew schools of Cordova, Seville, and Granada.’ The general his- 
tories of modern Jews have treated of them, as one people per se, without 
adequate consideration of how differently must have been modified the 
Judaism of Granada in the twelfth century, or of Castile in the fourteenth 
century, from that of the same period amid the ferocity and unlettered igno- 
rance of Poland and Muscovy. In Spain this people acquired a degree of 
nationality not found in other countries, and this again assumed peculiar 
diversities of circumstance under the three great ascendencies of the Goths, 
the Arabs, and the inquisition.” 
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It does not $y that there exist any valuable records of the 
time when the Jews settled in Spain. ‘The decree of the council 
of Elvira, held in the year of our Lord, 324, is said to be the 
earliest uncontradicted testimony on this point; while, from the fol- 
lowing considerations it is inferred that they were then numerous in 
the country :—first, from the nature of the canons enacted regard- 
ing them; secondly, from that council being general for all Spain, 
not a provincial synod. Down from the period mentioned, there 
is frequent mention of them; and their condition and treatment 
varied under the different ascendencies. ‘The Romans and the 
Goths ground them sorely ; but the Arabs tolerated and treated 
them as brethren; and then they acquired wealth, and consequently 
influence. ‘The expulsion of the Mahometans prepared the way 
for the reign of Catholic persecution and bigotry; and at length the 
banishment of the Jews from the soil proved, as similar cruel mea- 
sures enforced against this contemmed people did in all other count- 
ries, that a more absurd or impolitic course was never adopted by. 
despotism than to oppress or to expel any industrious class, merely 
on account of difference in religious faith. 

Any one in the least read in the history of Judaism knews that 
it has witnessed different phases and divisions; that its professors 
have ranged themselves under distinct leaders, so as to constitute 
a variety of sects. Several eminent reformers have appeared 
amongst them, sometimes contemporaneously,—men of genius and 
vast erudition; and great have been the feuds, doctrinal and per- 
sonal, which innovation and speculation have originated among the 
“peculiar people.” 

Perhaps the celebrated Maimonides was the reformer who 
achieved the greatest strides from the mass of mendacious legends 
and absurd rabbinical interpretation, implicitly confided in by his 
brethren, towards a just appreciation of the truths in their scrip- 
tures. In his ‘ Guide of the Perplexed,”—the “ Moreh Nebu- 
chim,” he advanced and expounded doctrines which ‘ threw all the 
synagogues into consternation and division. Such an expurgation 
of Judaism,” continues our author, “from the legends of the 
‘Talmud,’ and such an effort to induce his people to use the com- 
mon sense of general mankind in connexion with revealed truth, 
could not fail to arouse the bigotry of the old school of rabbi- 
nists.” The schism and feud which were created by this eminent 
Jew, after distracting his brethren for many years, at length sub- 
sided and became healed throughout the peninsula and France 
generally, in consequence of the authority and learning of R. 
David Kimkhi, who espoused the side of the “ Moreh,” and who 
obtained a decretal epistle, dated Zaragoza 1282, to excommuni- 
cate the opposing and old bigoted party. In characterizing the 
reformation introduced and extended by Maimonides, Mr. Finn 
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uses these words :—‘ It is practically felt to the present day ; his 
name is revered by the Jews, and highly respected by Hebrew 
reading Christians. Another such a stride would emancipate the 
people from most of the rabbinical shackles by which free investi- 
gation is impeded or punished.” 

** Another such a stride, &c.,’—-Would not the reading of the 
New Testament by the Jews in general, as any fair inquirers 
would do, be likely, when taken in connexion with their acquaint- 
ance with the books of the Hebrew Scriptures, to furnish the bridge 
for that additional stride? But the Jews are forbidden to inquire. 
Meeting a learned one a few years back, and the conversation 
turning upon the inconvenience which he had experienced when 
travelling for two days at a stretch by the mail, for want of 
butcher’s meat, which he dared to make use of, he flatly declared to 
some observations of ours as to the unreasonableness of his scruples, 
that his reasoning powers, and common sense feelings were never 
applied to the subject; for in the law dictated by God Himself, 
the rule was laid down, which took the matter entirely out of man’s 
hands. Now, it is evident that this person had not even accompa- 
nied Maimonides to the extent of that teacher’s stride; and 
therefore it could not be supposed that he ever perused the history 
and the doctrines of the gospel with the slighest desire to compare 
these with the Jewish Bible, or to discover whether or not the 
New was not the development and fulfilment of the Old Testament ; 
whether or not the precepts and ceremonies of the Mosaic institu- 
tion had an assignable final cause. The stride of Maimonides, we 
fear, has hitherto terminated in a speculative dictum, rather than a 
practical advance. 

The gentleman to whom we have just now alluded was, we un- 
derstood, a German Jew ; and this circumstance, in connexion with 
some ideas we have been throwing out, brings to mind a statement 
which we lately observed in an Edinburgh newspaper. A meeting 
had a few days before been held by a society whose object was to 
propagate the gospel; but by means of what agencies we do not 
recollect. However, one of the speakers on that occasion was a 
professor in one of the northern universities,—a converted German 
Jew,—a man of acknowledged learning, and unimpeachable moral 
character. Well, what did he state? Facts, he declared, to this 
amount ; that in Germany, very few, even of the superior and 
educated people of his race, knew what were the contents of the 
New Testament, or ever read its records; that the prevalent and 
readily accepted belief amongst the Jews was that christianity wes 
a system of idolatry, and that all the attempts made by Christians 
to convert the “ancient people” was to Unjudaize and to Gentilize 
them, not only including their religion, but their nationality ; and 
that in fact these opinions and assurances were his own until he 
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came to England, and even until he was in acondition to judge for 
himself, after an examination of the New Testament scriptures. 
He therefore urged the pressing necessity for having that grand and 
finishing portion of revelation translated into Hebrew, and distri- 
buted amongst foreign Jews, in order that they might perceive, and 
be convinced that Christ did not destroy, but fulfil the law; that the 
New ‘l'estament did not abrogate the Old, but was built upon it; 
and that the essential spirit of Judaism was in perfect harmony 
with Christianity. 

But, not to waste more time concerning speculations that regard 
futurity, let us look back, there being more certain lights for 
conducting a retrospect than a prospect. The period upon which 
we alight, by the guidance of Mr. Finn, is that of Maimonides, 
Aben Ezra, and Kimbhi, which is remarkable as forming a crisis in 
Jewish learning and rabbinical religion; and the following is part 
of the examination of the phasis of each of these departments. 
Observes our author :— 


‘The people had possessed an order of learned men for uncounted past 
ages, with a literature only exceeded in bulk by that of the associated coun- 
tries of Christendom regarded as one body ; and the Talmud says, ‘ Every 
one that is bound to learn, is bound to teach.” Therefore, every occurring 
period must be under a considerable influence of by-gone time ;_ but, accord- 
ing to the uniform experience of mankind, there was required a national 
preparation of some centuries to obtain its greatest scholars. A large pro- 
portion of their literature consists, as might be expected, of comments on 
Scripture, elucidations of the Talmud, and legal decisions. ‘To a people 
under the peculiar dispensation to which they believed themselves still sub- 
ject, these must and ought to form the body of their learning. The errors 
of their fundamental doctrines were still perpetuated, but their religious 
writings between the seventh and thirteenth centuries displayed a degree 
of research and talent far superior to those of the Christian Church of the 
same period. ‘They were particularly distinguished by their attention to 
grammatical improvement of language for its own sake; no people have 
ever surpassed the Spanish Jews in the refinement of their grammars, the 
accuracy of their lexicons, or the perfection manifest in their standard edi- 
tions of esteemed books. Hebrew literature has at all times maintained a 
rigid gravity, as if the talent of language were a donation which involves 
too deep a responsibility in its use to be in anywise trifled with; and as if 
the very alphabet which God condescended to employ upon the tables of 
stone were a benefit too sacred for levity toapproach. Most Asiatic nations 
are sober in their discourse, but pre-eminently so the Jews; they were a 
serious people when at home, and their later writers have constantly abstained 
from topics which do not, in their opinion, lead to happiness here and here-. 
after. In this we see a wide contrast to the prevalent habits of Christen- 
dom. The Jews were ever a reading and a writing people, but their books 
have no enervating tendency. Fairies, ghosts, genii, and that disregard of 
heavenly providence and struggling virtue which formsthe staple of modern 
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novels, are all unknown within the pale of the Hebrew alphabet. True it 
is, that grievous mistakes and follies have found their way into Jewish writ- 
ings, but they were believed by their authors to be serious truth. When 
they trifled with the Bible, they were gravely deluded ; and when they touch- 
ed upon unearthly contemplations, their objects were burning seraphs and 
ministering angels. The inherent spirit of Hebrew instruction is that of all 
Eastern people, didactic from father to son, from teacher to pupil; not 
inquisitive, which is the characteristic feature of the old Grecian, and of the 
modern inductive wisdom—looking ever backwards, it hangs upon the past. 
Whatever earlier sages have written on the mind, or morals, or divine wor- 
ship, must be the best ; so that a comprehensive recollection of proverbs, 
adages, and poems, supplies the place of individual research. This arises 
from the patriarchal reverence for age, and the preponderance which all 
Orientals assign to speculative over ratiocinative studies ; yet it is certain 
that since the sealing of prophecy, and their mingling with the nations at 
large, there has been no time in which there were not Jews equal to the 
Gentiles of their respective centuries in the practical business of life, and 
what are called utilitarian sciences: in these they have often led the way, 
for long before the birth of the Baconian aphorism, ‘ Knowledge is power,’ 
they had read in their sacred text that ‘a wise man is strong,’ and had 
proved its veracity. In history there have been Judaic chronicles compiled 
in the fifteenth century, but there has never been a repetition of Josephus : 
yet what had Jews to relate but that very monotony of suffering which par- 
ticularly deadens the intellect and fancy ? How long subjected to the ever- 
gnawing vulture upon the rock ? During, indeed, the Arabic dominion they 
had some breathing time, but historical compilation appears to have been 
scarcely thought of by any people in the feudal ages. Besides, they felt 
that they were aliens ; and, buoyed up by the hope of a speedy restoration, 
the Jews seem to have regarded their temporary expatriation as scarcely 
worth recording. Inthe composition of poetry an epic is certainly unknown ; 
but they excelled in the rhythmical verse by which the Arabs enchanted 
their neighbours—only applied to sacred and noble themes. They super- 
added the use of metrical feet in their poetry, and we may conclude favour- 
ably for their endeavours, from the facts—Ist. That their poets were nume- 
rous, and held in high consideration.—2nd. That they were stimulated by 
the vicinity of the Arabs, with whom they kept up a competition.” 


If it be asked, how the Jews conferred benefits on Europe in 
general by their studies? the answer is— 


‘* At a time when the Greek language and its whole valuable literature 
lay buried to the Western nations, the Hebrews were reading in their own 
language several works of Aristotle, Plato, Ptolemy, Appollonius, Hippo- 
crates, Galen, aud Euclid, derived from the Arabic of the Moors, who had 
conveyed them from Greece and Egypt, and in common with these, they 
wrote upon them dissertations and controversial arguments. Hence the 
old cassics were actively disseminated among the Latin colleges of Chris- 
tendom. However it is to be observed that neither by Jews nor Arabs were 
the Greek poets and historians read. The genius of Homer, Thucydides, 
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and Xenophon, would find nosympathy in an Oriental constitution of mind, 
or idea of political government. Pure science has in all ages thriven well 
beneath a despot ; but not so the ‘Song of Harmodius,’ or the narrative of 
the Ten Thousand. Of mathematics, the Jews held the principal chairs in 
the Mohammedan colleges of Cordova and Seville; but, unlike the latter 
people, they brought themselves into contact with Christian society, 
and spreading themselvas into various countries, they taught the geometry, 
the algebra, the logic, and the chemistry of Spain, in the universities of 
Oxford and Paris, while Christian students from all parts of Europe repaired 
to Andalusia for such instruction.” 


A few sentences more, and we dismiss Mr. Finn’s volume. 


‘The original impulse given to the Jews by the consciousness of being 
the first possessors of a written law has been so deeply fixed, as never to 
have deserted them under the severest privations. With all the disadvan- 
tages of rabbinism, they still prized the books of the Bible above all worldly 
treasures ; and although it has long been the fashion of Christian scholars 
(better versed in Latin decretals, or in the writings of Greek and Latin 
heathens, than in the language of Moses and the Prophets) to despise the 
literature of the rabbins with which they are generally unacquainted, or 
merely to pick out passages for the purpose of controversy : yet those who 
are competent to judge their works as a literature, are the most ready to 
acknowledge that these have been exceedingly underrated. The great 
influence which Jews obtained, despite a universal jealousy, will testify to 
the amount of their book-learning more distinctly than declamatory asser- 
tions can do for or against it.”’ 


Our account of, and passages from the Rev. Jacob Samuel's 
volume, will be properly introduced by copying the descriptive title 
in full. After the more general announcement already given at 
the head of our paper, it is added,—‘‘ being a summary of proofs, 
showing that the Jews of Daghistan on the Caspian Sea are the 
Remnant of the Ten Tribes. The result of personal investigation 
during a Missionary Tour of eight months in Georgia, by permis- 
sion of the Russian government, in the years 1837 and 1838,” 
Mr. Samuel, who is a senior missionary to the Jews for India, 
Persia, and Arabia, is, himself, as the reader will at once presume, 
one of the converted children of Israel, and, as we are told, of 
“the race of Aaron.” Like other educated men of his race, he 
necessarily possesses a much minuter and more correct knowledge 
of Jewish customs and character, prejudices and ceremonies, than 
European Gentiles do, and must therefore bring to the interpreta- 
tion of the entire code of Holy Writ, and the apprehension of 
the reciprocating lights, closer and keener powers than the gene- 
rality of christian divines. He is a person who has travelled 
extensively in the East; and is besides a painstaking and inde- 
pendent observer. His anxiety and zeal have led him to conduct 
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earnest researches relative to the curious subject of his book ; and 
the result of the whole he has given with fervour and force. His 
volume is as far from being a compilation, as Mr. Finn’s js 
from deserving the character of an original work ; for Mr. Samuel 
is somewhat of a theorist, as well as traveller and antiquarian ; 
although his speculations are rather built upon facts coming under 
his own observation, than that facts are twisted, or sought after to 
buttress speculation. In short, the field he has investigated is new, 
while his matter and his manner are original. 

The Ten Tribes, constituting the kingdom of Israel, were carried 
into captivity considerably earlier than Judah or Benjamin ; and, 
according to Mr. Samuel's reading of ancient and sacred history, 
the national calamity was accomplished, strictly speaking, by three 
deportations:—First, Of the two anda half tribes, on the other 
side of Jordan, by Pul and Tilgathpilneser: secondly, Of the bulk 
of the seven and a half tribes, by Shalmaneser ; and thirdly, Of the 
remains Of the latter, by Essarhaddon, who swept the land of even 
the poor lingerer on the mountains of Israel; ‘so that Israel could 
not by any means become a people, but remained broken as a nation, 
and broken as a people too.” 

We shall not even meution the different countries and regions 
which different travellers and scholars have supposed to be the 
hiding-place of the Ten Tribes, but at once allow Mr. Samuel to 
adduce some of his reasons for thinking that he has discovered the 
locality of the Remnant; for it is only such a portion, he argues as 
may be designated by that term, that the prophets entitle us to 
look for. 

Daghistan, among the tribes of which our author believes he has 
made the interesting discovery, 1s thus sketched by him :— 


**Daghistan, on the West coast of the Caspian Sea, lies between the rivers 
Koisin and Rubas. It is about one hundred and thirty-four miles in length, 
by between thirty and forty in breadth. It is almost entirely mountainous, 
as its name, Daghistan, implies; the plain that runs along the shore being 
a narrow strip. It is usually divided into the following small states— 
namely, Legestan, Schamgal, the khanship of Derbund, and the domain of 
Tabasseran. lLesgestan is a stupendous range of mountains running ina 
South-easterly direction, of great length, but of inconsiderable breadth, and 
forming the whole North-east frontier of Georgia. The inhabitants are a 
wild savage banditti, divided into different tribes, whose habitations are 
secluded in the depths of the mountains, on the loftiest summits, or on the 
most frightful precipices. The country is rugged and impracticable; the 
soil is scanty ; and the level ground being insufficient to enable the proprie- 
tor to raise the means of subsistance, he increases the surface to the very 
summit of the heights by graduated terraces. These rude tribes of the 
mountains are the terror and scourge of all the neighbouring countries, 
as they sally down from the mountains, laying waste villages, and carry- 
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ing off or murdering the inhabitants. The other districts are of the same 
mountainous character : that of Tabasseran is covered wifh wood; but the 
yallies are beautiful and fertile. The greater part of the country is still ter- 
ra incognita to the traveller, especially the region indicated as the abode of 


the Remnant in question.” 


This region is ruled after an anomalous fashion by Russia. 


“ Nearly half the country of the Alkhar is marked as subject to Russia on 
the maps of these provinces ; but, in fact, the garrison of Sookoom -kuluah 
live as in a besieged city, and their authority is acknowledged no further 
than their guns can reach. Swaneti, too, has the same mark of subjection ; 
though it is well known that the Swani confine themselves to the neighbour- 
hood of the perpetual snows of Elburg, in order not to compromise their 
liberty. Two passes also, through the mountain, are marked as Russian 
soil; but not even the weekly mail is sent through that of Dariel without 
escort, amounting sometimes to a hundred soldiers, two field-pieces, and 
several Cossacks. If an occasional traveller wishes to try the pass of 
Derbund, which is in Daghistan, he is not considered safe without a similar 


guard.” 


Having seen the species of power which the Autocrat of all the 
Russias can exert over certain districts, which are nominally sub- 
ject to him, let us attend to the preliminaries which characterized 
Mr. Samuel’s access to the Remnant. , Being at Tehran, he waited 
upon, Graft Simonicch, the Russian Ambassador, i in order to obtain 
permission to pursue the investigation he had so much at heart; 
and the favour was granted, although it would appear that it was 
tco liberal for the real spirit of Russian policy to second. What 
we now quote will also to some extent satisfy the pride and vanity 


of John Bull. Says the missionary: 





‘In conversation with the Ambassador concerning one of the objects of 
my mission, his Excellency informed me, that about five years previously, 
the Russian Government had sent a commission into Georgia, to investigate 
the character and circumstances of the Caucasian Jews. The individuals 
sent returned without being able to give any satisfactory account of the ob- 
ject they were sent to enquire into; their qualifications not being such as 
to enable them to throw any light on a question of this character. His Ex- 
cellency, perceiving my ardent curiosity and interest in what relates to the 
Jewish people, and in particulars as to any facts which might illustrate the 
fate of the long-lost tribes, spontaneously offered me every assistance in his 
power, if I would undertake to follow up these inquiries ; laying no other 
obligation upon me than to furnish him with a copy of my journal when | 
should publish it, containing investigations through the East on this impor- 
tant subject. 

“ Having consulted her Britannic Majesty’s Minister at the court of Per- 
sia, and obtained his sanction, I received from him a letter of protection, on 
which I could depend, in the critical circumstances of the country, at that 
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time. The Anglo-Indian army was preparing to march towards Cabul, and 
all individuals connected with England were under strong suspicion. This 
letter of protection was of the utmost importance, as it enabled me to resist 
and overcome the intrigues and repugnance of the Russian Government of 
the Trans-Caucasian provinces at my presence during the military opera- 
tions against Khiva at this crisis. And I shall not soon forget the impres- 
sions left upon me at Tiflis, after I entered upon my investigation, when 
summoned before the Governor-General of those provinces. Every effort 
was made to daunt my courage by an array of military, (consisting of Cos- 
sacks and gensdarmerie,) drawn up in front of the palace; the object of 
which was to expel me from the country, or to induce me to retire. I was 
enabled, however, in the strength imparted to me at that trying hour, to 
maintain an independence of spirit I trast not unbecoming a British subject, 
and to read such a lesson to General Radifinicki, (son of the celebrated di- 
plomatist,) in the presente of the Russo-Georgian court, which he will not 
easily forget. What a state of things is that which owes its support wholly 
to bristling bayonets; where such a system of ramified espionage exists, 
that the very wife is an emissary to report the actions and opinions of her 
husband to an ever-suspicious and jealous government! 

** His Excellency (Graf Simoniech) furnished me with letters to the Go- 
vernor-General, Baron Rosa, General Brechoft, Commander in-Chief of 
Georgia, and Civil Governor Palawandeof. All these letters, though of 


importance, weighed as nothing beside the simple pass of the British Am- 
bassador.”’ 


In coming now to notice and quote some of the grounds for the 
opinion as to discovery which Mr. Samuel adduces, we must ob- 
serve that it is not by bits that the breadth and force of his proofs 
can be perceived ; but thatif the whole were before the reader, he 
would then have the means of forming an adequate idea of the 
manner in which the tourist tested the people who were subject to 
his investigation, and judge of the skill which he evinces in discri- 
minating between the genuine and apparently genuine: although 
many of the distinctions may seem slight or unimportant to the 
European Gentile, while particularly significant to the Jew mi- 
nutely conversant with the rites and customs of his brethren. 

We may state generally that if Mr. Samuel does not incontro- 
vertibly demonstrate the subjects of his investigation to be a 
remnant of the Ten Tibes, he certainly proves that they constitute 
a peculiar class of Jews, and that they observe very closely the laws 
laid down by Moses, without having been perplexed and misled by 
Talmudic absurdities and endless traditionary legends. In fact, 
their books, their canon of authority, are scriptural and without 
human admixture. 

They possess, we are told, a few manuscript copies of the law of 
Moses, which are divided into five books like ours, and which they 
call the book of the Covenant, according to Exodus XXIV. +. 
Further— 
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“ They are written in the original Hebrew character, without any divi- 
sion of chapters, sentences, or points ; which manuscripts they hold to be 
very ancient, and would not part with them on any account. No man 
under thirty years of age is permitted to read them; and I have been told 
by the individual whom I sent expressly for the purpose of examining them, 
that their copies do not differ from the Hebrew copies in our possession, 
except in two places,—namely, in the book of Duet. ch. xxxiii., where the 
last blessing of Moses places Judah after Reuben in our copies, and Simeon 
is omitted altogether, whilst in their copies Simeon and Levi are placed to- 
gether, as is the blessing of Jacob in Gen. xlix. 2nd. The last chapter of 
Dueteronomy is omitted altogether, and the book concludes with the pro- 
phetic blessing, ‘ Happy art thou, O Israel: who is like unto thee, O peo- 
ple, saved by the Lord, the shield of thy help, and who is the sword of thy 
excellency : and thine enemies shall be found liars unto thee, and thou shalt 
tread upon their high places.’ 

“From this it appears that they are in possession of the original text of 
the book of the law of Moses ; for it is certain that the last chapter of Deu- 
teronomy was added after the death of Moses.” 


They are not in possession of the first prophets, which consist of 
Joshua, Judges, 1 Samuel and 2 Samuel, | Kings and 2 Kings, and 
last prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, andthe minor prophets. 
They have not :— 


“The Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Ruth, the Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, 
Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and the two books of Chronicles ; but are in pos- 
session of a part of the Book of Esther. 

“They are in entire ignorance, with the rest of their brethren elsewhere, 
of the existence of the Apocryphal Books. 

“They are very anxious to get the Psalms of David ; and soignorant are 
they of the New Testament, that in the year 1837-8, when two of the Jews 
from Andrewa visited me and saw the volume, they put it three times to 
their forehead and three times to their mouth, and kissed it. I sold forty- 
six New Testaments for a high price. They are free from the hatred and 
superstitions of their brethren towards Christianity.” 


They keep the sabbath with literal strictness, according to the 
Mosaic Law : 





“ They remain in the coldest and darkest weather without these (fire and 
light) ; and have no recourse, as other Jews, to the services of the Gentiles 
to supply them with these, preserving in their own persons the letter, and 
destroying through strangers the spirit of the law. It is remarkable, that 
as they are quite ignorant of the oral law and traditions followed by the 
Jews elsewhere, and which enumerates thirty-nine different species of occu- 
pations, from which they consider themselves prohibited, (vide Tulmud, 
Sabbath, or Treatise, folio 73,) the Jews of Daghistan observe all these 
prohibitions except the last.” 
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This last is a permission to carry loads from one house to another 
on the sabbath-day ; an evasion being practised by means of a 
string or rope extending from the corner of one street to another, 
together with a certain ceremony in the synagogue, so as to brin 
all included under the denomination of one family. Upon this Mr 
Samuel remarks :— 


“If we refer to the prophet Jeremiah, (xvii. 21-27,) we find this is in 
direct opposition to the word of Jehovah—‘ Thus saith the Lord. Take 
heed to yourselves and bear no burden on the Sabbath-day, nor bring it in 
by the gates of Jerusalem ; neither carry forth a burden out of your houses 
on the Sabbath-day, neither do ye any work, but hallow ye the Sabbath- 
day, as I commanded your fathers.’ Thus, in this important respect, the 
Jews of Daghistan preserve the institution according to its appointment 
before the prophet in question was commanded to reprove the Jewish people 
for infringing thus its sanctification, which was after the captivity of the Lost 
Tribes. 

“They further differ from the Talmudists in the following observances, 
The Jews throughout the world abstain from those duties which necessity 
and mercy justify, such as feeding cattle, milking, &c. 

‘“‘The day is to them a day of rest, and peace, and cheerfulness; they 
dance, sing, and play on instruments. ‘These are of a religioas nature, 
expressive of religious emotions; but are expressly forbidden by the oral 
law or Talmud. They spend the forenoon of the Sabbath in the way 
described in the following scriptures, which serve to illustrate their religious 
habits on that day better than any description of mine. See Exodus; also 
2 Samuel vi. 15; Psalm Ixvili. 26: exlix. 3; cl. 4. 

‘*The afternoon is spent in a very profitable way, quite unlike the Jews 
elsewhere. ‘They resort to the dwellings of their elders and of religious 
men, who sit in their places of abode to receive the visits of those who come 
to them, and instruct them in the doctrines of their scriptures, and make 
allegories of the law of Moses. This custom of resorting to holy men on 
the Sabbath-day is a very ancient one ; as may be gathered from 2 Kings 
iv. 23, practised long before the great captivitics. They surround these 
good men until sunset, who pronounce the Sabbath to be ended; the 
women kiss the hem of their garments, and the men the hands of the 
elders.” 


We only further observe respecting the Missionary’s proofs, that 
he says the people in question circumcise according to the ancient 
method, and that they literally sacrifice the Paschal Lamb; which 
observances are departed from, more or less, by the Jews through- 
out the rest of the world. 

The volume will be read, even as a book of travels, with unu- 
sual satisfaction. Whatever Mr. Samuel states or describes is 
done graphically, with point, and with shrewd intelligence. He 1s 
always in earnest. 
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Anr. VIE.—- The British Governnent and the Idolatry of Ceylon. By 
R. Spence Harpy, Weslevan Missionary. London: Crofts and Blen- 
karn. 

We well remember the time when he who contended that the 

British were bound, wherever their sway existed, to use their utmost 

efforts to introduce Christianity, was laughed at by those in autho- 

rity, and characterized as a visionary by alenost all who were deem- 
ed to be entitled to the name of enlightened statesmen, or rational 
beings. Even toallow two or three | picus missionaries to set foot 
upon the soil of Hindostan was thought perilous and ridiculous. 

It would not only be countenancing an attempt to change the belief 

of the mild and moral worshippers of Brahma, who were said to 

be a people that put to shame the majority of the professors of the 

Christisu religion, if social and private virtues were weighed, but it 

would be at the risk of exciting revolt, and finally depriving us of 

empire in the Kast. In the course of years, however, these object- 
ions and fears were proved by the we of all evidences, viz. expe- 
riment and experience, to be groundless ; but when real philanthro- 
pists advanced another step, and insisted that the government 
should desist from lending countenance to idolatry; nay, that 
positive enactments should be put in force to prevent the grosser 
observances of the heathen, the cry was returned that the fanatics 
were again seeking to jeopardize our possessions In tbe Last, without 
promising any practical benefit to the Hindoo, social or religions. 
The friends of Christianity, however, will not relax their efforts, 
or be otherwise than more strongly nerved by the fallacious argu- 
ments and the groundless fears of those who are either the enemies 
of truth, or callousabout its propagation. ‘The longer they reflect 
upon the subject and upon England’s unexampled responsibility, 
they will become the more earnest and vigorous ; they will be the 
more firmly convinced that a prudent performance of duty cannot 
entail real and permanent loss, that a blessing, accordiug to the 
wise providence of God, will attend obedience to his word. What! 
has England been made mistress of larger territories than ever 
Rome governed, and without being bound to carry where she has 
planted her authority the light of the Gospel, and concomitant dis- 
couragement to the worship of idols and of demons? And yet how 
tardy, how trivial, ‘and how dubious, have been her exertions in 
behalf of the everlasting interests of the amazing multitude, which 
have been entrusted to herrule! It has been calculated that of her 
colonists there are ninety-eight millions pagans, or Mahommedans, 
while the number of Christians does not exceed three millions. 

Now, is not this an appalling statement ? Is it safe to sit at ease, 

orto quote some stale sentiment about freedom of thought to all, 
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and equal protection to each, or the danger of meddling with super- 
stition and error, when God has declared that idolatry is “that 
abominable thing which I hate ?” 

Weare aware that extreme delicacy and prudence are required in 
the performance of the paramount obligations which colonial power 
has imposed upon us. Neither would we for a moment advocate a 
system of coercion against the Budhist, or any other form of re- 
ligion, with the view of compelling the human mind. No, let even 
the worshippers of devils in Ceylon be protected ; but lend not the 
slightest countenance to their creed, by word or action. 

But does the British government, even at this day, attend to the 
distinction? Does it mark by every political and moral emphasis 
possible, an extreme anxiety to discountenance false worship, and 
to teach and encourage the true? We fear not; we believe that 
the charge which Mr. Hardy prefers in the essay before us, is not 
much exaggerated beyond what the facts warrant, when he de- 
clares that there is a practical connexion between the British 
government of Ceylon and idolatry,—that we virtually and mani- 
festly lend to the worship of devils encouragement and countenance. 
Let us attend to a few of the statements made by the Wesleyan 
Missionary ; for while the imperial government has an awful 
responsibility imposed upon it by what we are going to notice, no 
individual who has an opportunity to let his voice be beard is guilt- 
less of tolerating such idolatrous enormities as exist in Ceylon, who 
does not endeavour to call the attention of the national councils to 
them. 

We shall not trace the manner in which either the maritime, or 
afterwards the internal provinces of Ceylon came under British 
rule; but go at once to some of those acts by which the govern- 
ment compromises itself in the matter of idoiatry. Now, this is 
done by the positive countenance of Budhism, when the govern- 
ment appoints the chief priest in each of the maritime provinces, 
such being vouched by our anthor as one of the facts, in as far, like 
as regards all his other allegations, as his utmost efforts to arrive at 
the truth have enabled him to discover ; although he admits that 
his information is in no instance official. ‘The principal priests of 
the interior are appointed, we are also told, by the governor of the 
colony, and hold their offices bene placito ; the Budhist priests of 
Ceylon being divided into the Malwatta and the Asgiri fraternities. 
‘There is a variety of ways in which the cognizance of the religion 
of the natives by our government must appear to them to be 
countenancing it, and not merely tolerating ; for how can we ima- 
gine that they can distinguish nicely between principles or motives 
of policy ? 

Festivals and processions are got up at the expense, more or less, 
of the British; and not a few of the regulations connected with 
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these and other ceremonies, and also the endowments of temples, 
pass through the hands and under the authority of British officials. 
Nay, in the name of our Sovereign Lady the Queen, devil-dances 
and invocations to evil spirits are sanctioued. And says Mr. 
Hardy, ‘‘ no person can visit the town of Kandy, the capital of the 
interior provinces of Ceylon, without being struck instantly by the 
proud attitude here assumed by idolatry ; the principal temple 
being guarded at night by a soidier wearing the uniform of our most 
gracious Queen.”” But our author’s account of some of the Budhist 
festivals will not only convey an idea of the superstitions of Cey- 
lon, but illustrate the nature of the patronage which the government 
extends to them :— 


“The Awurudha Festival.—'This festival, as its name implies, is held on 
the 1st day of the year, when the sun enters Mesha, or Aries, which in the 
present year was on the 21st of March. It is supposed to be a point of the 
utmost importance to ascertain the exact moment when the ceremonies are 
to commence, as upon this is said to depend the prosperity of the year ; 
and in the respect which is paid by the Government to the calculations of 
the Astrologer, encouragement is given to one of the most pernicious errors 
prevalent among the natives of this island. The principal Astrologer of the 
present day is Malabar, but there are both Singhalese and Kandyans whe 
are supposed to be able to make the same calculations. It is a state 
pageant, as well as a religious festival, but is connected, as I have said, with 
come of the greatest absurdities of Astrology in its preparation. Under 
the Kandyan Government, the inferior chiefs were at this period re-instated 
in office, on the payment of a fine, which custom was in some places kept 
up long after we had obtained possession of the interior, without the know- 
ledge of the authorities, but I have heard ne complaints upon this subject 
in recent times. 

‘“ The Nanamura Festival.—The ceremonies of this festival take place at 
the time when, according to the calculation of the Astrologer, it will be for- 
tunate to bathe for the first time after the commencement of the year. 

“The five Wahala Pinkamas.—The word pin means religious merit, or 
virtue acquired by a course of moral action. It is usually applied by the 
natives to charity, or almsgiving. According to the Budhist system, all 
events are the consequence of kusala or akusala, merit or demerit; events 
Proceeding naturally from these causes, as heat from fire, or the tree from 
the seed. Kusala, or pin, is good,—akusala evil, in a moral or religious 
sense. ‘Quod licitum, vel mandatum; quod illicitum, vel prohibitum.’ All 
things preceed from the associated energy or power produced by moral 
action. ‘hus. ‘by the united virtue of all ercatures,’ the world is said to 
have been produced, according to its present constitution. The Budhists 
are athcistical only inasmuch as their Oeos, Placer, or Disposer, (from deo 
to place) is non intelligent. In proportion to the acquisition of pin is the 
‘ssurance of prosperity. Alms-giving is the readiest means of acquiring 
piv; and the highest order, the most meritorious mode, of alms-giving is 
Charity to the priests. A Pinkama is a manufacture of merit. 
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‘When a Pinkama is now to be celebrated, the tomtom is beat by order 
of the Government Agent, directing persons who are willing to contract for 
the supply of the articles required for the festival to make application to the 
catcherry. The articles consist of robes for the priests, white cloth, oil, 
&c., as set forth in the usual form; and these are supplied at the expense 
of the Government. As there is no royal household at present in exist- 
ence, the merit of the ceremony is supposed by the people to be acquired by 
the Government, and they naturally imagine that it is for this purpose the 
festivals are continued.”’ 


The British government pays the expenses of a ceremony which 
consists of invocation by a demon priest :— 


“In the account paid by the Government for the Perahara of Kandy, 
the following item is inserted :—‘ For the Devil Dancing called Walliya- 
koon, £3 13s. 24d.’ This dancing is continued seven days after the various 
Peraharas, both at Kandy and the outsiations. I had an opportunity of 
witnessing the preparations made for the recent ceremony at Lankatilaka, 
and the priest very readily answered the questiens [ put to him upon the 
subject. 

‘‘ The yakun are not exactly correspondent to the devils of revelation : 
they are lapsed intelligences, of malignant dispositions, and are supposed to 
have the power of inflicting diseases and other calamities upon mankind. 
Their choicest food is human flesh, and their nectar the reeking blood. 
They are almost universally propitiated among the Singhalese, and a belief 
in their power is commonly the last superstition that leaves the native mind 
on the reception of the truth. The people are in absolute misery from the 
idea that these infernal spirits are constantly besetting their path; and the 
gracious discipline of divine Providence, by being attributed to this source, 
is robbed of all its beneficial influence, and the sufferer is deprived of that 
consolation which would otherwise be imparted to the mind. The parent, 
on seeing the drooping form of his child wasted by disease, is haunted by 
the further thought of agony, that a demon has chosen for its victim the 
object of his affection; and he applies for relief, not to God in prayer, but 
to the miserable yakadura, or devil priest. The devils are sometimes in- 
voked to inspire the mind in times of danger, or for the commission of 
crime. A few days ago two young men were executed in Kandy for mur- 
der ; they ascended the scaffold with an air of the most perfect indifference, 
if it were not something rather like triumph, and the bystanders attributed 
their courage to demoniacal influence. 

‘The word yakun is also applied to demi-gods, or deified heroes, but in 
these instances there is usually something fierce or malicious in their cha- 
racter, and they are regarded by the people as devils, though this epithet 
usually designates a somewhat different species of being. The word Wali- 
yakun seems to be a corruption of Wediyakun, and refers to three heroes, 
one the son of Vishnu, the second produced from a lotus flower, and the 
third from a blade of grass : they became famous hunters. I have not been 
able to discover any consistent reason why they in particular are invoked at 
the close of the Perahara, though I have had given to me an account of the 
traditions yet in existence respecting their exploits in this and other coun- 
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tries. ‘The ceremonies were formerly carried on in the palace, but the last 
king suspecting that thereby the royal premises were defiled, commanded 
that they should be banished to the dewala, where they are still continued. 

“The performances last seven days. On the day appointed for their 
commencement, the yakadura, having previously bathed and put on clean 
clothes, dedicates himself to the service, and throws the puna nula, or sacred 
thread, over his shoulder. He then makes the atamangala, a magical dia- 
gram of eight sides, with raw rice, and begins to mutter verses and dance, 
continuing the service until midnight. On the 5th day there are dances in 
five different modes, and it is believed that if these are not rightly performed 
the consequence will be death. On the 7th day, there are dances in seven 
different modes, and the greatest care is required in their performance, or 
the same fatal consequences will ensue, both to the tomtom beater and the 
priest. The former seats himself upon a mat and closes his eyes, that he 
may pay a closer attention to the time, and the priest also closing his eyes, 
that he may not be tempted to dance in the wrong step. The concluding 
ceremony is called yakkan, and is celebrated in five different modes, 

“ Robert Knox refers to the Waliyakun, when he says :—‘ At this time 
they have a superstition, which lasteth six or seven days, too foolish to 
write; it consists in dancing, singing, and juggling. The reason of which 
is, lest the eyes of the people, or the power of the jaccos, or infernal spirits, 
might any ways prove prejudicial or noisome to the aforesaid god3 in their 
progress abroad.’ 

“The vouchers for the payment of this item are written in the usual form. 
Among the particulars at the head of the receipt it is stated, in so many 
words, ‘ For the Devil Dancing called Waliyakoon.’ The voucher is to 
this effect :—* Received from the Honourable the Government Agent for the 
Central Province, the Sum of..... . being in full as per the above account 
of particulars. ..... for Her Majesty’s Service, and for which I have 
signed duplicate receipts cf the same tenor and date.’ Thus there are 
annual invocations of evil spirits, both in Kandy and at various outstations, 
which are paid for, from the Government revenue, by a British agent, ex- 
pressly—numerous vouchers testifying to the same—as being celebrated 
‘For Her Magesty’s Service.’ ” 


If these statements be correct, it can hardly be said that the in- 
terference of the government is so slight as to be productive of 
little harm. Besides, why should not such interference mark very 
distinctly, and with a beneficent impressiveness, quite an opposite 
positive sentiment? Mr. Hardy says that the influence of govern- 
ment in Ceylon is paramount. Consequently, whatever it does 
towards regulating the religion of the country must imply an appro- 
bation of that religion. 

Having attended to some of those dark features which appear to 
characterize our government of a large colony, it is proper that we 
should notice some circumstances which are calculated to inspire 
hope ; for serioas as may be the present state of British connexion 
with idolatry in Ceylon, very considerable improvement has been 
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realized of Jate years, and promise of greater advancement towards 
a christianizing spirit is developing itself. About twenty years 
ago, missionary efforts were objected to. Now the most liberal 
assistance is said to be rendered by the government to the various 
philanthropic and religious institutions of the island. Our author 
states that the present governor and other British functionaries in 
the colony have recently manifested a hearty disposition to promote 
Christianity among the natives of all classes, while it is also asserted 
that not only is there a variety of agencies in operation to the same 
end, but that the people are not inaccessible to instruction. We 
extract some passages upon these points, which inust be gratifying 
and encouraging. Mr. Wardy towards the conclusion of a pamph- 
Jet, which we hope will awaken attention in this country to the cause 
which he has espoused, thus writes :— 


“It would be out of place were I to notice at large the efforts that have 
since been made to introduce Christianity among the Kandyans, but I may 
be allowed to say, that in no instance have the people generally opposed the 
instruction of their children, or been averse to the commencement of divine 
service in their villages. A few days ago I addressed a company of men 
and women in one of the villages of Udanuwara. The man in whose house 
I stood said at the close of the service,—‘ The people are dissatisfied with 
the temple worship ; they are dissatisfied with the dewala worship, they are 
indifferent to Christianity ; they live like the brutes; but if you come 
again and again and instruct us in these things, we are willing to hear, and 
we shall be able to learn.’ These sentiments are very general in the places 
I have recently visited. Even so early as 1819 a missionary wrote thus : 
—‘On my last journey to Kandy (not the city, but the province) I visited 
two large Budhist temples, and had some interesting conversation with the 
priests, who do not seem much opposed to us, except from a kind of tradi- 
tionary prejudice, than which nothing is more natural: but there is dead 
inertness about them and their system which would never stand against the 
energetic exertions of a Christian missionary, attended with the blessing of 
his divine Master. I fully believe that, unsupported by the arm of secular 
power, they would fall before us like dew before the sun. The lower orders 
of the people, so far from appearing to defend their priests and their tem- 
ples, seem rather disposed to laugh at their absurdities, when they hear 
them rationally exposed in their own language.’ 

‘For the information of persons unacquainted with the present circum- 
stances of the colony, it may be necessary, before I conclude, to refer briefly 
to its Christian statistics. The Ecclesiastical Department consists of an 
archdeacon ; 5 European chaplains; 1 Portuguese do. ; 2 Singhalese do. ; 
2 Malabar do. ; 5 Proponents, or preachers of the Gospel to the natives ; 
registrars, clerks, &c. The clergyman of the Dutch church is also supported 
by the Government. Ecclesiastical expenditure, 1837: ordinary, £7,924 
ls. 23d., extraordinary, £2,240 12s. 91d. 

“There are 36 Government schools: expenditure £1,541 ; scholars, 
2,061, of whom 222 are girls. In addition, the head master of the Colombo 
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Academy receives £200 per annum, and his assistant £100. The incidental 
expenses for education, including grants to the various Missionary Societies, 
may be stated at £1,100, making a total expenditure on the part of Govern. 
ment, of about £3,000 per annum for educational purposes. 

“The Church Mission: European missionaries, 9, when the establish- 
ment is complete; cathechists, 10; schoolmasters and other subordinate 
agents, 97; average attendance at the services, 2,418 ; communicants, 133 ; 
schools, 58; seminarists, 71; boys, 2,056; girls, 426. 

“The Wesleyan Mission: Singhalese district : European missionaries, 5 ; 
assistant missionaries, 9; cathechists, 12; communicants, 557; schools, 
81; boys, 3,257; girls, 558. ‘Tamul district: Kuropean missionaries, 3 ; 
assistant missionaries, 5; communicants, 139; scholars, 2,136. Total 
communicants, 696 ; scholars, 5,951. 

“ The Baptist Mission: European missionaries, 2; assistants, 5; schools, 
11; scholars, 400. 

“The American Mission: American missionaries, 6; assistant mission- 
aries, 2; cathechists, 6 ; native assistants, 60; pupils in the seminary, 101 ; 
girls in the central school, 90 ; native free schools, 42 ; boys, 1,200; girls, 
300. ‘The number of scholars is far below the usual average, as most of 
the native schools have been suspended, from pecuniary embarrassment. 

“The Eastern Female Education Society has established 3 schools in 
Ceylon: the Roman Catholic missionaries have 118 schools under their 
care; and there are private schools in several of the principal towns. 

‘As the population of the colony is stated at 1,256,019, the Government 
expenditure for educational purposes will average a little more than two 
farthings for each individual. The number of children receiving Christian 
instruction averages 1 in 88 of the whole population ; but in the Tamul dis- 
trict the proportion is one Twelfth. 

“1 have no data by which I can ascertain the proportion of Christians 
and heathens. The number of professing Christians in the maritime pro- 
vinces is very large, but so far as the Singhalese districts are concerned, if 
the Roman Catholics be excepted, I fear that the number of adults who do 
nut practise heathen superstitions in some form or other, cannot. be stated at 
more than five or six thousand. There are many Budhist priests who 
were baptized in their infancy, and they are kapuwas yet practising their 
profession, who call themselves Christians because they have been baptized. 
The Central Province may be considered as entirely heathen, the excep- 
tions being too few to be taken into the account. ‘The island, naturally 
most luxuriant, is morally desert ; but the servants of Christ are encouraged, 
by many promising indications, to proceed in their work. Many triumphs 
have already been achieved ; the promises are sure ; and even this people 
‘shall soon stretch out their hands unto God.’ ”’ 








Art. VIII.—The Life of Bsethoven; including Correspondence with his 
Friends, §c. Edited by Icnacz MoscneEvuis Esq. 2 vols. London: 
Colburn. 1841. 


Tue title of these volumes should have been given in different 
terms, for the Life is a translation of ‘ Schindler's Biography of 
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Beethoven,” as M. Moscheles himself honestly and anxiously states, 
with ‘‘such explanatory notes, characteristics, and letters, as might 
tend more fully to illustrate and complete the whole.”” Now the 
biographer’s name should have been at once announced, by the pub- 
lisher, in order that readers and purchasers might have been 
apprized of what they were to have, and that they might the more 
readily separate or compare the editor’s contributions with refer- 
ence to the original work, and thereby have dealt justly by all par- 
ties. 

We must without delay however observe, that this edition is 
by far the best of the several lives of the great and extraordinar 
musician that have yet appeared, and will supersede the necessit 
for all future efforts of the kind; for M. Moscheles, himself an 
accomplished artist, and having enjoyed peculiar opportunities for 
perfecting his task, has not merely contributed so much to the Life 
as, if not to produce a new work, at least to double the value of 
Schindler’s, and in such a genial spirit as well as searching and 
comprehensive manner, as to present his subject very clearly before 
the reader’s mind. ‘To be sure, from the defects of Schindler as a 
biographer, who retailed mostly things that were publicly known of 
Beethoven, superficially treated and with a consummate vanity too, 
it was hardly possible for an editor, by the addition of any number 
of the musician’s letters, or characteristic traits, to produce other 
than a patch-work, a thing of starts and halts ; so that we have not 
that unbroken and harmonious whole which every man’s mind and 
history furnish when fairly fathomed and fully grasped. Still, con- 
sidering the style and matter of the editor’s criticism, which any 
one will feel to be discriminating and informing, even when warm- 
est and most enthusiastic, and the quantity, variety, and value of 
the additions, derived from all the best accessible sources, together 
with the reminiscences of M. Moscheles himself, there is now at the 
command of the public a life of as eccentric, impetuous, and mighty 
a genius as the world has ever heard of. An abstract of one or two 
paragraphs will indicate to the reader what is the nature of the 
editor’s acquaintance with, and the sort of his admiration of, Bee- 
thoven and his wondrous works. He says, “‘ my impressions of 
reverence for Beethoven’s genius are not things of yesterday. I 
began early to follow him in his glorious creations, and to study his 
personal as well as his artistical character with an enthusiasm which 
years and experience have done nothing to diminish.” When a 
boy the editor had such a craving for the best musical productions 
of the time, that he was in the habit of running through them, with- 
out particular attention to finish. ‘he musician, however, under 
whose tuition he had been placed, fearing that by such a course he 
might injure a systematic development of pianoforte playing, for- 
bade him to frequent a library where the youth had found 
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on ample collection of musical pieces; and this prohibition, 
confining him to a few composers, was for three years. But means 
were found to elude the strict injunction, especially on learning 
from his schoolfellows that a young composer had appeared at Vien- 
na, “who wrote the oddest stuff possible—such as no one could 
either play or understand—crazy music, in opposition to all rule.” 
The composer’s name was Beethoven. ‘This was in 1804. The 
Sonate Pathélique, was the piece which the boy first met with in 
the library. He continues,—‘‘ The novelty of its style was so 
attractive to me, and I became so enthusiastic in my admiration of 
it, that I forgot myself so far as to mention my new acquisition to 
my master ; who reminded me of his injunction, and warned me not 
to play or study any eccentric productions until I had based my 
style upon more solid models. Without, however, minding his 
injunctions, I seized upon the pianoforte works of Beethoven as the 
successively appeared, and in them found a solace and delight such 
as no other composer afforded me.” 

Let it be borne in mind that the editor had an intimate personal 
knowledge of Beethoven afterwards; but in order to indicate the 
discriminating nature of our author’s criticism, we must draw from 
another passage, what composers and ecstatic admirers of the great 
master would do well to remember. ‘ In the first half-score of 
years of my acquaintance with his works, he was repulsive to meas 
well as attractive. In each of them, while I felt my mind fasci- 
nated by the prominent idea, and my enthusiasm kindled by the 
flashes of his genius, his unlooked-for episodes, shrill dissonances, 
and bold modulations, gave me an unpleasant sensation.”” To these 
novelties and bold eccentric flights the editor at length became 
reconciled. ‘ All that had appeared hard, I soon found indispen- 
sable. The gnome-like pleasantries, which at first appeared too 
distorted—the stormy masses of sound, which I found too chaotic— 
Ihave in after times learned to love.” Here follows an implied 
rebuke to many :—‘* While retracing my early critical exceptions, I 
must still maintain as my creed, that eccentricities like those of 
Beethoven are reconcileable with is works alone, and are danger- 
ous models to other composers, many of whom have been wrecked 
in their attempts at imitation.” ‘he fact is, that Beethoven’s com- 
positions were in every sense portions of his extraordinary self; 
they were the expression of his impassioned and marvellous nature, 
which was subject to no coutroul save the consistency of the mighty 
elements of peculiar greatness within him. It is questionable if 
any musician who was not personally acquainted with Beethoven, 
and who did not frequently asseciate with him, so as to be able in 
some measure to study the man in combination with the musician, 
could ever obtain other than obscure notions of their character ; and 
even those most highly favoured appear to have come short of 
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apprehension and appreciation as regarded the fountain-head of 
Beethoven’s impetuous poetry. It is said,—‘‘ Touching the poetic 
idea, it is well known that Beethoven did not, in his musical writ- 
ings, confine himself to the rules established by preceding com- 
posers ; and that he, indeed, frequently disregarded those rules 
when the existing idea on which he worked demanded another sort 
of treatment, or rather an entirely new mode of development.” But 
it could not be what others considered to be requisite which Beetho- 
ven produced; it must have been what was unavoidable in his 
nature, but unapproachable by, if not unintelligible to, imitators. 
He seems to have been analogous to Byron in this respect. 

In order to show how even his most intimate musical friends and 
admirers fell short of apprehending the key to some of his boldest 
compositions, it may be sufficient to mention that he was, after 
urgent entreaties, persuaded in 1816 to set about the republication 
of his Sonatas, with indications of the poetic ideas which form the 
ground-work of many of them—‘‘ an object necessary to the com- 
prehension of the music.” In reference to this undertaking the 
following remarks will corroborate the view taken of its necessity : 
—‘*‘ That the great master did not execute the important task he 
undertook in 1816, was, it must be acknowledged, an irreparable 
loss to the musical art, and in particular to his own music. How 
much would the Pastoral Symphony suffer, or even the Eroica, if 
heard without any comprehension of the ideas which the composer 
adopted as his themes! How gratifying both for performer and 
hearer is the light cast on the design of the composition, by the 
mere hint of the sentiments Beethoven has in his Sonata Op. 81., 
thus expressed—‘ Les adieuxr,’ ‘ L’ absence,’ and ‘ Le retour.’ ” 

The life, the works, and the genius of such a man as Beethoven 
might be made the themes of almost exhaustless speculation and 
criticism. There seems to have been hardly anything ordinary 
about him or in his career. And one of the consequences of his 
strange character and history, his unexampled genius and wayward 
productions, has been that some of his biographers have had recourse 
to fables to bolster up their bombastic and erroneous estimate of him, 
when, after all, the reality far surpassed their credulity. Ourread- 
ers must look elsewhere than into our pages if they wish to obtain 
an outline of the early life of the son of an obscure chapel-musician 
of Bonn. It may be sufficient before we extract more to state 
that, by physical temperament and an incurable malady, together 
with a wild capriciousness and most suspicious irritability, this man 
was endowed with wonderful qualities of greatness, mental and 
moral. While sullen, dogged, irascible, and tyrannical in judgment, 
he cared not for the frowns of the noble or the royal, and was proof 
against all the seductions of the powerful. He appeared like one 
who was at times the sport of a domestic as well as a professional 
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demon, yet he was generous, grateful, and loving, in equal degrees. 
He was adored in spite of his intolerance and provoking obstina- 
nacies and dogmatisms; and although his life presented the vicissi- 
tudes and the irregularities of one as if driven about and swayed 
by every gust of the wind, yet these appear to have been akin to, in 
harmony with, his natural genius and necessities. His very fortunes 
as to residence, and choice of sphere for his greatest achievements, 
have something in them not reconcileable with the conduct and 
destinies of other men. He was an uncompromising republican ; 
yet he established himself in a capital where despotism, however 
paternal, triumphs. He was an unflinching and even a preposte- 
rous despiser of aristocratic distinctions, yet he resorted to Vienna, 
where title and rank were held in the highest repute, and are most 
arbitrary. Sensitive, jealous, irritable, passionate, and sturdy, he 
seems to have been so filled with a sense of the supremacy of his 
genius, the true nobility of his nature, that no other than the vici- 
nity of the Austrian court would satisfy him in rivalry. Nor did 
he hesitate to annourceand proclaim his own mightiness. Here 
are remarkable illustrations :— 


‘Kings and princes can, to be sure, make professors, privy councillors, 
&c., and confer titles and orders; but they cannot make great men, minds 
which rise above the common herd—these they must not pretend to make ; 
and therefore must these be held in honour. -When two men such as 
Goethe and I come together, even the high and miglity perceive what is to 
be considered as great in men like us. Yesterday, on our way home, we met 
the whole Imperial Family. We saw them coming from a distance, and 
Goethe separated from me to stand aside: say what I would, 1 could not 
make him advance an other step. I pressed my hat down upon my head, 
buttoned up my greatcoat, and walked with folded arms through the thick- 
estof the throng. Princes and pages formed a line, the Archduke Rudolph 
took off his hat, and the Empress made the first salutation. Those gentry 
know me. I saw to my real amusement the procession-file pass Goethe. 
He stood aside, with his hat off, and bending lowly. I rallied him smartly 
for it; I gave him no quarter.” 


But while recklessly independent, Beethoven’s heart overflowed 
with sentiments of friendship, gratitude, and not seldom of love. He 
was, in fact, extremely susceptible as regards the tender passion ; 
and when writing or conversing with the fair who might have hap- 
pened to have struck his fancy, his Janguage was about as strong 
and fervent as when he composed his impetuous pieces. In the 
letter (o Madame von Arnim from which our extract just now kas 
been taken, and still speaking of Goethe, he says, that they had 
just been speaking of her; that had he lived so long with her as 
Goethe had done, he should have produced far, far more great 
works than he had yet done ; that a musician is also a poet ; that a 
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pair of eyes suddenly transport him into a fairer world of beauty 
where mighty spirits meet and play with him, and give him glorious 
tasks to execute; that when he once met with her during a delicious 
May-shower in the Usser Observatory, ‘the most delightful 
themes stole from your image into my heart, and they shall survive 
and still delight the world after Beethoven has ceased to direct.” 
These and many similar effusions burst from the magician in his 
correspondence and conversation. 


On establishing himself at Vienna, Beethoven soon found him- 
self among the choicer musical spirits of that capital, and was also 
at an early period introduced to the works of the older German 


masters, as well as those of Italy. For example we thus 
read :— 


‘Van Swieten (the physician to the Empress) was, as it were, the cice- 
rone of the new comer, and attached young Beethoven to his person and to 
his house, where indeed the latter soon found himself at home. The mu- 
sical treats in Van Swicten’s house consisted chiefly of compositions by Han- 
del, Sebastian Bach, and the greatest masters of Italy up to Palestrina, per- 
formed with a full band ; and they were so truly exquisite as to be long re- 
membered by all who had been so fortunate as to partake of them. For 
Beethoven these meetings had this peculiar interest, that he not only gained 
an intimate acquaintance with those classics, but also that he was obliged to 
stay longest, because the old gentleman had an insatiable appetite for music, 
so that the night was often pretty far advanced before he would suffer him 
to depart; nay, frequentiy he would not suffer him to go at all; for to all 
that he had heard before, Beethoven was obliged to add half-a-dozen fugues 
by Bach, ‘by way of a blessing.’ ” 


He was patronised too by the Prince and Princess Lichnowsky ; 
nor could anything shake their friendship and generous admiration ; 
not even the perversity of the musician, which, especially on the 
part of the Princess, appears to have rooted her sentiments more 
deeply and singularly around the idol :— 


‘The Prince assigned to him a yearly allowance of six hundred florins, 
which he was to receive till he should obtain some permanent appointment; 
at that time this was no insignificant sum. The kindness of both these 
princely personages pursued him, as it were, and did not abate even when 
the adopted son, who was frequently obstinate, would have certainly lost 
that of any other patrons, and when he had deserved the severest reprehen- 
sion. 1t was the princess, in particular, who found all that the often ill- 
tempered and sullen young man choose to do or let alone, right, clever, 
original, amiable—and who accordingly, contrived to make excuses for all 
his peccadilloes to the more rigid prince. At a later period, Beethoven, 
in describing this mode of treatment, employed the following characteristic 
expression :—‘ They would have me brought up there,’ said he, ‘with 
grandmotherly fondness, which was carried to such a length that very often 
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the princess was on the point of having a glass shade made to put over me, 
so that no unworthy person might touch or breathe upon me.”’ 


At the period too of which we have just been hearing, the taste 
for music in Vienna was of sucha correct and wholesome character, 
as to act propitiously on the young prodigy :— 


“Tn all Germany, and particularly in Vienna, music was much cultivated, 
and that chiefly good music, because then there was not so much bad pro- 
duced as succeeding years have brought; for the lower classes, among 
whom there had previously been many attentive auditors, began to pay 
more and more attention to the divine art, but at the same time rarely pos- 
sessed high mental cultivation, or had a just conception of the nature of 
music and its sublimest object, and upon the whole was still full of preju- 
dices against every art; when the number of composers was not yet swollen 
to legion, and was confined to those who were really qualified by nature, 
though not always endowed with the lofty powers of genius. But all these 
persons meant honestly by art, which, now-a-days, is too rarely the case ; 
and, to mean honestly by a matter to which one dedicates one’s abilities, 
tends greatly to promote its success. The magicians of those days, Herder, 
Wieland, Lessing, Goethe, and many more, together with Gluck, Sebastian 
Bach and his sons, Mozart, Haydn, Salieri, and the aspiring Beethoven, had 
exercised such a beneficial influence on the nobler, the intellectual cultiva- 
tion, especially of the superior classes, that art and science were reckoned by 
very many among the highest, the chief requisites of intellectual existence. 
In the German opera, which, through Gluck and Mozart, had attained its 
acme, and arrived at the same degree of perfection and estimation as the 
Italian, truth of expression, dignity, and sublimity in every point, were far 
more highly prized than the mere fluency of throat, hollow pathos, and ex- 
citements of sense, studied in that of the present day. These two institu- 
tions operated powerfully upon all who were susceptible of what is truly 
beautiful and noble. Haydn’s Creation, and Handel’s Oratorios, attracted 
unprecedented auditories, and afforded the highest gratification, with bands 
of one hundred and fifty or at most two hundred performers ; whereas, in 
our over-refined times, from six to eight hundred, nay, even upwards of a 
thousand, are required by people in order to enjoy the din which this legion 
produces, while little or no attention is paid to the main point. In short, 
at that time people thankfully accepted great things offered with small 
means, sought mind and soul in music as the highest gratification, and had 
no conception of that materialism which now-a-days presides over musical 
matters, any more than they had of the tendency of the gradual improve- 
ments in the mechanism of musical instruments and their abuse to lower 
taste. The dilettantism of that period remained modestly in its place, and 
did not offer itself for hire, as at the present day, in every province and in 
every country ; paid sincere respect to art and artists, and arrogated to itself 
no position which the accomplished professional man alone should have oc- 
cupied—a mal-practice now so common in many places. In a word, peo- 
ple really loved music without ostentation ; they allowed it to operate upon 
them with its magic charms, no matter whether it was executed by four 
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performers or by four hundred, and employed it in general as the surest 
medium for improving heart and mind, and thus giving a noble direction 
to the feelings. ‘The German nation could still derive the inspiration of 
simple greatness, genuine sensibility, and humane feelings from its music: 
it still thoroughly “understood the art of drawing down from the magic sphere 
of harmony the inexpressible and the spiritually sublime, and securing them 
for itself. 

‘*Tn and with those times, and among their noblest and best, lived Bee. 
thoven, in cheerful Vienna; whee his genius found thousandfold encourage- 
ment to exert its power, free and nebettored. and exposed to no other mis- 
representations and enmity than those of envy alone. 

‘This was a splendid era of art—such an era as may perhaps never re- 
cur, and with special reference to Bethoven, the golden age.” 


But a change came over the taste of the Viennese, the Rossini 
school at length being all the rage, to the utter forgetfulness of Bee- 
thoven. 

We present some other circumstances illnstrative of the charac- 
ter and life of him who was called the Wild Man of Vieana, still 
connected with more prosperous years :— 


‘“* Among the professional men whom Beethoven knew and respected, was 
M. Schenk, composer ofthe music to the Dorfbarbier, a man of mild, amia- 
ble disposition, and profoundly versed in musical science. M. Schenk one 
day met Beethoven, when he was coming with his roll of music under his 
arm from Haydn. Schenk threw his eye over it, and perceived here and 
there various inaccuracies. He pointed them out to Beethoven, who as- 
sured him that Haydn had just corrected that piece. Schenk turned over 
the leaves, and found the grossest blunders left untouched in the preceding 
pieces. Beethoven now conceived a suspicion of Haydn, and would have 
given up taking instructions from him, but was dissuaded from that resolu- 
tion, till Haydn’ s second visit to England afforded a fitting occasion for car- 
rying it into effect. * * Owing to Beethoven’s unsettled life, it was too fre- 
quently the case that for years he knew nothing about intimate friends and 
acquintance, though they, like himself, resided within the walls of the great 
capital ; and if they did not occasionally give him a call, to him they were 
as good as dead. Thus it happened, that one day—it was in the beginning 
of the spring of 1824—-I was walking with him over the Graben, when we 
met M. Schenk, then far advanced between sixty and seventy. Beethoven, 
transported with joy to see his old friend still among the living, seized his 
hand, hastened with him into a neighbouring tavern called the Bugle Horn, 
and conducted us into a back room, where, as in a catacomb, it was neces- 
sary to burn alight even at noon-day. There we shut ourselves in, and 
Beethoven began to open the recesses ‘of his heart to his respected corrector. 
More talkative than he often was, a multitude of stories and anecdotes of 
long by-gone times presented themselves to his recollection, and among the 
rest the affair with Haydn; and Beethoven, who had now raised himself to 
the sovereignty in the realm of music, loaded the modest composer of the 
Dorfbarbier, who was living in narrow circumstances, with professions of his 
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warmest thanks for the kindness which he had formerly shown him. Their 
parting, after that memorable hour, as if for life, was deeply affecting; and, 
in fact, from that day, they never beheld one another again.” 


As we advance in the musician’s life, and after patronage and 
W ‘orship might have been expected to have exalted him to a pitch 
of pecuniary independence, that nothing should ever after affect 
his tranquillity upon that score, it is distressing to find how misera- 
ble and perplexed he was, how poverty cramped and distracted him. 
Then his physical infirmities, and apparently mental disease, to- 
gether with domestic feuds, all combined to embitter his life. It is 
scarcely possible to point out in the history of genius a more = 
ancholy instance than that of him now before us, and therefore 
more affecting, and yet a more instructive biography, as regards 
embarrassment, domestic trouble, morbid sensibility, and terrible 
discontent, or fearful anticipations. Yet how great has been the 
propertion of the masters of the tuneful art, who have been the 
victims of consuming wretchedness! Handel, Mozart, and Weber 
are examples. And yet who can tell how much their works were 
indebted to the awakening passages of their lives! How genius 
may have been touched and inspired! How passion poured into 
their song from the redundant and gushing sorrow or perturbations 
of their hearts! 

In one letter Beethoven declares that an “ evil-spirit” besets him 
“in the shape of bad health ;” for his hearing had become weak, 
and was growing weaker. We also read these sad sentences in 
the same communication : 


eé 


‘Thad some pills, besides a tea for my ears, and I may say I feel 
stronger and better—but my ears! they are ringing and singing night and 
day. 1 do think I spend a wretched life; for the last two years shunning 
all society, because I cannot bring myself to walk up to people and say, ‘ 7 
am deaf.’ In any other profession this might pass; but in the one I have 
chosen, it is a wretched plight to be in; besides, my enemies, who are not 
few in number, what would they say? To give youa notion of this extra- 
ordinary deafness, I must teil you that I am forced in a theatre to lean up 
close to the orchestra in order that I may understand the actor. I do not 
hear the high notes of instruments or singers at a certain distance, and 
it is astonishing that there are individuals who never noticed it while con- 
versing with me; from my having been subject to frequent reveries, they 
attribute my silence to these. I sometimes hear those who speak in a low 
voice—that i is to say, the sounds, but not the words, and yet if any one be- 
gins to baw] out, it annoys me excessively. Heaven knows what it may 
endin. Vering says I shall certainly be much better, although I may not 
entirely recover. I have often cursed my existence. Plutarch has won 
me back to resignation. I will, if possible, defy my fate, although there 
will be moments when I shall be the most miserable of God's creatures.” 
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See what were some of the vexations and troubles that torment. 
ed him, as most simply but startlingly recorded in a journal which 
he kept for several years. ‘The period to which our extract refers 
was when some of his greatest pieces were composed; the second 
mass, for example, one of the grandest efforts of the “ boisterous 
heaven storming giant.” But deafness at the same time was the 
cause of constant misunderstandings and changes :— 


“1819. 

‘“‘3ist January. Given warning to the housckeeper. 

© 15th February. The kitchen- maid came. 

‘8th March. The kitchen-maid gave a fortnight’s warning. 

** 22nd of this month, the new housekeeper came. 

©12th May. Arrived at Modling. 

‘* Miser et pauper sum. 

“14th May. The housemaid came; to have six florins per month. 

20th July. Given warning to the housekeeper. 

** 1820. 

“17th April. The kitchen-maid came. A bad day. (This means 
that he had nothing to eat, because all the victuals were spoiled through 
long waiting). 

‘© 16th May. Given warning to the kitchen- maid. 

“19th. The kitchen-maid left. 

30th. The woman came. 

1st July. The kitchen-maid arrived. 

“28th. At night, the kitchen-maid ran away. 

** The woman from Unter-Dobling came. 

‘The four bad days, 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th August. Dined at 
Lerchenfeld. 

. “ The woman’s month expires. 

6th September. The girl came, | 

“© 22nd October. The girl left. 

*© 12th December. ‘The kitchen-maid came. 

‘18th. Given warning to the kitchen-maid. 

‘*27th. The new housemaid came.” 


Beethoven was the constant sport for a number of years of one 
disappointment and grievous annoyance or another. Several of his 
near relatives were the source of torment to him. And then his 
musical vexations were not less terrible to his temperament. The 
court of Austria never did anything for him, so that within a few 
weeks of his decease fear of want drove him to apply, through M. 
Moscheles, tothe Philharmonic Society of London, for aid, which was 
not refused; although we think the hundred pounds was a paltry 
sum, as the prom’se of its repetition, if wanted, was in exceed- 
ingly bad taste, and most unfitting the rare spirit, whom to cherish 
was a more blessed thing to the giver than the receiver. But we 
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must have done, and will close our paper with two passages belong- 
ing to spheres of information which are always welcome when we 
read of an extraordinary personage. Concerning Beethoven’s fig- 
ure, aspect, gesticulations &c, :— 


‘“ Beethoven’s height scarcely exceeded five feet four inches, Vienna 
measure. His figure was compact, strong, and muscular. His head, which 
was unusually large, was covered with long bushy grey hair, which, being 
always in a state of disorder, gave a certain wildness to his appearance. 
This wildness was not a little heightened when he suffered his beard to 
grow to a great length, as he frequently did. His forehead was high and 
expanded ; and he had small brown eyes, which, when he laughed, seemed 
to be nearly sunk in his head; but on the other hand, they were suddenly 
distended to an unusually large size when one of his musical ideas took 
possession of his mind. On such occasions he would look upwards, his 
his eyes rolling and flashing brightly, or straight forward with his eyeballs 
fixed and motionless. His whole personal appearance then underwent a 
sudden and striking change. ‘There was an air of inspiration and dignity 
in his aspect ; and his diminutive figure seemed to tower to the gigantic 
proportions of his mind. ‘These fits of sudden inspiration frequently came 
upon Beethoven when he was in company, and even when he was in the 
street, where he naturally excited the marked attention of every passer-by. 
Every thought that arose in his mind was expressed in his animated coun- 
tenance. He never gesticulated either with his head or his hands, except 
when he was standing before the orchestra. His mouth was well formed ; 
his under lip (at least in his younger years) protruded a little, and his nose 
was rather broad. His smile diffused an exceedingly amiable and animated 
expression over his countenance, which, when he was in conversation with 
strangers had a peculiarly pleasing and encouraging effect. But though his 
smile was agreeable, his laugh was otherwise. It was too loud, and dis- 
torted his intelligent and strongly marked features. When he laughed, his 
large head seem to grow larger, his face became broader, and he might not 
inaptly be likened to a grinning ape ; but fortunately his fits of laughter were 
of very transient duration. His chin was marked in the middle and on each 
side with a long furrow, which imparted a striking peculiarity to that part 
of his countenance. His complexion was of a yellowish tint, which, how- 
eve, went off in the summer season, when he was accustomed to be much 
out in the open air. His plump cheeks where then suffused with fresh 
hues of red and brown.” 


And now eas to some of his curious habits:— 


“The use of the bath was as much a necessity to Beethoven as to a Turk ; 
and he was in the habit of submitting himself to frequent ablutions. When 
it happened that he did not walk out of doors to collect his ideas, he would 
not unfrequently, in a fit of the most complete abstraction, go to his wash- 
hand basin, and pour several jugs of water upon his hands, all the while 
humming and roaring, for sing he could not. Atter dabbling in the water 
till his clothes were wet through, he would pace up and down the room, 
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with a vacant expression of countenance, and his eyes frightfully distended ; 
the singularity of his aspect being often increased by an unshaven beard, 
Then he would seat himself at his table and write; and afterwards get up 
again to the wash-hand basin, and dabble and hum as before. Ludicrous as 
were these scenes, no one dared venture to notice them, or to disturb him 
while engaged in his inspiring ablutions, for these were his moments, or [| 
should say his hours, of profoundest meditation. It willbe readily believed, 
that the people in whose houses he lodged were not very well pleased when 
they found the water trickling through the floor to the ceiling below, as 
sometimes happened ; and Beethoven’s change of lodgings was often the 


consequence of these occurrences. On such occasions comical scenes some- 
times ensued.” 





Art. XI.—Memoirs of Warren Hastings. By the Rev. G. R. Guerre. 
Vol. III. Bentley. 


To us it is an ungracious task to deal with these memoirs of a gover- 
nor of India, whose name has so long excited commingled ideas. That 
he was the object of disgraceful and relentless persecution, not 
merely by a political clique, but by the voice of a public whose 
principles were oblique and selfish, cannot well be denied. The 
age in which he lived was as remarkable for competing opinions, as 
that those opinions led to aggrandizing and merely expedient 
results, forgetful totally of the grand interests of the human race. 
India, for instance, was looked upon as the exhaustless granary of 
gold and the means of supremacy in office; and men, nay the 
public,—the talkers about personal honour and the whole body of 
speudo-polemical egotists,—were hearty in their expectations and 
demands for plunder or for profit thence derived. 

Warren Hastings went out bred in one of the hottest atmospheres 
of exclusive and aggrandizing principles. He could not avoid im- 
bibing them, unless he had been a grand reformer, which he was 
not. Render India subservient to England, make her purses bleed 
for the sea-girt isle, was the apprehended and cherished principle. 
Hastings partially great as he was, and good as a man, had neither 
the principles nor the power to carry into realization that which we 
of a later age would pronounce proper and necessary. Do enhance 
our temporal interests, or some such short-sighted oe, seems to 
have been born within him, and carried in his pocket, as the apostle 
of the Leadenhall sovereigns. And that he performed his part 
pretty well, it needeth not us to describe or detail. 

But view this not insignificant man as the object of persecution, 
when not only a party but a nation was disappointed ; behold him 
first an object of admiration and gratulation, and then of exe- 
cration and hatred; not merely by declared foes, but pretend 
friends; and then we shall have an idea of the rottenness and cor- 
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ruption of political partisanship, and of the oppression which a 
faithful servant must submit to, when his masters are left in the 
lurch. Warren Hastings, we pronounce, to have been a good, if 
not a very great man; and so gratifying it is to view him in his 
retirement, that we will be forgiven if we allow him to be seen in 
that unobtrusive capacity at considerable length in our pages. 

And here we must express ourselves with regard to the prepos- 
sessions and competency of the biographer, and say, that amiable, 
well-read and accomplished as Mr. Gleig is, he proves himself to 
be nothing better than an eulogist,—to be merely an apologist as an 
historian, a one-sided memorialist as an author. Feeling with 
him triumphs over principle; prepossession over facts. What! 
shall Warren Hasting’s exemplary life, and beautiful philanthropy 
in his retirement screen his positive delinquencies as a goyernor, and 
shall his negative errors, as an abnegator of splendid opportunities of 
reform and of imperative calls for right doing, be brought forward 
as an extenuation and as a propitiation? No! let Mr. Gleig and all 
of a like mind with him, and he is a rejigious instructor, remember 
such aphorisms as these,—that to do wrong that good may come of 
itis bad policy, and that the oppression of the weak by the power- 
ful will have for its results, feebleness, disgrace, or retaliation. 

The public life of Warren Hastings has been treated in these 
volumes with a remarkably disproportionate display. The early 
stages of it, respecting which there is a strange paucity of authen- 
tic materials, occupied the biographer at great length. And now, 
when he has brought the history to a close, we find that the really 
ascertained particulars,—and these too bearing mainly upon the 
significant character of his subject,—are treated with a slurring, 
eulogistic, and most indiscriminate vagueness. Seeing, however, 
that the Governor-General, if not a really great, was a good man,— 
a personage more fitted to shine in private, than to stamp public 
affairs with irreproachable steps in advance of his contemporaries, 
we shall now have the pleasure to direct the reader to a few pas- 
sages that point their fingers to his latter days. 

Mr. Hastings returned to England a comparatively poor man, 
and was not only at first received with strong marks of approval, 
but found that his naturally benevolent disposition and love of 
letters were likely to be appreciated, imagining also that he should 
have a life of tranquillity and reward to spend. The following pas- 
sage, descriptive of his first reception is touching, when one considers 
the after-treatment of the Governor-General :— 


“I did not tell you that I was early summoned to receive the thanks of 
the Directors for my services, and the chairman who read them dwelt with 
a strong emphasis on the word unanimously. From the King and Queen 
my reception was most gracious. ‘The Board of Contro] has been more 
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than polite to me, for they have quoted me as authority, and so have the 
Court of Directors—both a little more than I like, and in away that I dislike. 
My friends expected more, but I can almost assure you that J have received 
the full recompense of all my services, and I am thankful for it; for the 
King cannot bestow any honour superior to a good name; and witha 
larger income I should lose what my present will compel me to—retirement, 
No, I have not said all. Lord Thurlow has been more substantially my friend 
than King, Ministers, and Directors. Tell Wilkins that his Gheeta jg 
printed, presented to the King, and published. Mr. Smith inspected the 
press, and zealously promoted my application forthe patronage of the Court 
of Directors, by whose authority it was printed. I have yet but one copy, 
but I believe that some will be sent for his use. I don’t know how the 
public will relish it. If it is abused, Wilkins has a good shelter by stand- 
ing behind me.” 


It is pleasing to think of him returning to, and settling at 
Daylesford. Let us see what were some of his habits and occupa- 
tions at this cherished spot :— 


‘‘ From the date of his final settlement at Daylesford, Mr. Hastings sank 
(if the expression be allowable when speaking of so great a man) into the 
condition of a country gentleman. In all the pursuits of an agriculturist he 
took the deepest interest. He bred horses, reared sheep, fatted bullocks, 
sowed and reaped corn, and exhibited in each of these occupations, as one 
after another they engrossed him, not less of knowledge than of enthusiasm. 
As a horticulturist, likewise, his name can never be mentioned without re- 
spect. His gardens were perfect models of that graceful style which, 
owing all its beauties to the skill of the artist, yet appears to be the produc- 
tion of untutored nature. He took infinite pains, moreover, to possess him- 
self of the seeds of plants and herbs which he had admired in their native 
soil of India, and which he believed were not too delicate to be reared and 
brought to perfection in England. In a word, Mr. Hastings, in the seclu- 
sion of Daylesford, was precisely what he used to be when the fate of a 
great empire depended upon his will; he was constantly employed, and 
always had for the end of his exertions the attainment of some good and 
wise purpose, involving moral or physical benefits to his fellow-creatures. 
It is not, however, to be supposed that he left himself without leisure either 
to watch, as they befel, the mighty events by which Europe was shaken, or 
to keep the fine edge of his genius from growing dull for lack of use. He 
never ceased to take an interest in public affairs ; he never lost his taste for 
intellectual pursuits ; and he contrived so to interweave them with the ordi- 
nary occupations of life, that the one seemed, in point of fact, to be a por- 
tion of the other. The following brief account of the manner in which one 
day at Daylesford was spent may be taken as a tolerably correct specimen 
of all the rest. Mr. Hastings had always been an early riser: he was ge- 
nerally up and dressed before any other member of the family began to stir; 
and, shutting himself in his own little room, he devoted the first hour of 
the day to private study. Mr. Hastings breakfasted invariably alone, and 
his meal never consisted of any other viands than tea and bread and butter; 
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in the former of which articles, by the way, he was a decided epicure, for 
he made it after a fashion of his own. It was with him a maxim, that the 
tea having been once infused, and the teapot filled, no second supply of 
water ought to be added. All the aroma, he would say, is carried off in the 
first decoction; you extract nothing from the wasted leaves by saturating 
them again, except a bitter and unwholesome beverage. In like manner, 
animal food of every description, down, I believe to the fresh-laid egg, was, 
on principle, excluded from his early meal. But though he never break- 
fasted with the family party, not even when Daylesford-house chanced to be 
full of guests, Mr. Hastings would come forth from his own room, which 
communicated, with theirs, and sit beside his friends, and do his best to 
amuse them while they were demolishing their tongue and venison pasties. 
On these occasions he not unfrequently made his appearance with a copy of 
verses in his hand, the composition of which had employed either his sleep- 
less hours by night or his first waking moments in the morning; and they 
were uniformly so graceful—so perfectly adapted to the situation of the 
party, because, touching either on the occurrences of the past day, or illus- 
trating some subject of conversation which might have called forth his own 
wit or the wit of somebody else—that every interruption of the pleasant 
practice was felt as a grievous disappointment. There is no poet, however, 
whose Pegasus will always soar on the mere volition of its rider; and Mr. 
Hastings did, from time to time, join the family circle without bringing a 
poetic offering along with him. When thus reduced to matters of fact, he 
would either read aloud some passage from a favourite author, or, if public 
events happened to be peculiarly interesting, he,took refuge in a newspaper. 
Whatever his text might be, however, he seldom failed to make it clear by 
an oral commentary; and I have been assured by those who enjoyed the 
best opportunities of judging, that he was never more agreeable—never 
more animated, than at these early conversaziones. ‘There was a playful- 
ness in his humour which won the best affections of such as listeued to it ; 
there was a strength and power in his philosophy which commanded the 
respect of all to whom its maxims were propounded. Mr. Hastings was a 
great advocate for bathing, which he regarded as conducive not only to 
cleanliness, but to health. He himself took the cold bath daily the warm 
bath twice or thrice a-week ; and, as often as an opportunity came in his 
way, he indulged freely his predilection for swimming. In like manner his 
fondness for horse-exercise, and indeed for the horse itself, was quite 
Oriental. He rode remarkably well, and he piqued himself on the accom- 
plishment to an extent which in almost any other man might have been ac- 
counted ridiculous; for nothing pleased him more than to undertake some 
animal which nobody else could control, and to reduce it (as he invariably 
did) to a state of perfect docility. The following anecdote, which I have 
from my friend Mr. Impey, himself an actor in the little drama, may suffice 
to shew the extent to which his passion was carried:—It happenad once 
upon a time, when Mr. Impey was, with some other boys, on a visit at 
Daylesford, that Mr. Hastings, returning froma ride, saw his young friends 
Striving in vain to manage an ass which they had found grazing in the pad- 
dock, and which, one after another, they chose to mount. The ass, it ap- 
pears, had no objection to receive the candidate for equestrian renown suc- 
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cessively on his back, but budge a foot he would not; and there bein 

neither saddle nor bridle wherewith to restrain his natural movements, he 
never failed, so soon as a difference of opinion arose, to get the better of his 
rider. Each in his turn, the boys were repeatedly thrown ; till at last Mr. 
Hastings, who watched the proceeding with great interest, approached, 
‘ Why, boys,’ said he, ‘ how is it that none of you can ride?’ ‘ Not ride!’ 
cried the little aspirants ; ‘ we could ride well enough, if we had a saddle 
and a bridle; but he’s such an obstinate brute, that we don’t think that 
even you, sir, could sit him barebacked.’ ‘ Let’s try,’ exclaimed the 
governor-general. Whereupon he dismounted, and gave his horse to one 
of the children to hold, and mounted the donkey. ‘The beast began to kick 
up his heels, and lower his head as heretofore; but this time the trick 
would not answer. The govenor-general sat firm, and finally prevailed, 
whether by fair means or foul I am not instrusted, in getting the quadru- 
ped to move wheresoever he chose. He himself laughed heartily as he 
resigned the conquered thistle-eater to his first friends; and the story when 
told, as told it was, with consummate humour, at the dinner-table, afforded 
great amusemert to a large circle of guests. Besides preparing the poeti- 
cal effusions of which I have spoken as giving a zest to the conversation 
over the general breakfast-table at Daylesford, Mr. Hastings was in the 
constant habit, of amusing himself in literary composition. I find among 
his papers, essays, dissertations, criticisms, poems, on almost every con- 
ceivable subject; of which many appear to me to possess extraordinary 
merit, while all exhibit marks of talent, if not of genius.” 


Mr. Gleig signifies, that by-and-by he shall arrange into some- 
thing like order, specimens of the literary productions of which we 
have just been hearing a few particulars. 

We now jump over a number of years, till the time indeed when 
Mr. Hastings, after making his first and Jast attempt to take some 
share in the managemeut of public affairs at home, sat down to 
enjoy himself as a private, and by no means a rich man. Says his 
biographer :— — 


‘Contented he doubtless was; for the consciousness of deserving well of 
the country which neglected him, continued present to his mind throughout, 
and in the pursuits of agriculture, and the indulgence of a pure and classical 
taste, he found ample occupation as well as great enjoyment. Moreover, 
his home was to him what it had ever been, a scene of the purest happiness ; 
while his benevolence, the prominent feature in his character, was never at 
a loss for objects on which to exercise itself. There is a large portion of 
his correspondence now before me, which, for obvious reasons, I feel myself 
prohibited from making public, but of which I am free to state, that in every 
line it bears testimony to his excellency of heart, and the strength and clear- 
ness of his judgment. Were any of his more distant friends anxious about 
the education or the general welfare of their children ?—they seem invart- 
ably to have thrown themselves upon Mr. Hastings for counsel, which, as 
well as more active assistance, was in no single instance refused. Did do- 
mestic differences arise, even between man and wife ?—Mr Hastings was 
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appealed to as the individual, among all their acquaintances the best fitted 
either to bring the estranged parties together, or to arrange, in a manner 
satisfactory to all concerned, the terms of an amicable separation. As to 
applications for aid, either in launching young men into the world, or re- 
lieving widows and orphans from the pressure of pecuniary distress, there 
is really no end to them. And finally, his letters to the youth of both sexes, 
especially to boys, whether at school or college, or preparing themselves for 
the service of the East India Company, are all models of gentleness, and 
wisdom, and high principle. In a word, the years which Mr. Hastings spent 
apart from the busy world, and, as far as the world’s observations went, in 
total neglect, were not only not passed in indolence and uselessness, but 
were devoted to the well-being of his fellow men in all ranks, and ages, and 
conditions. I question, indeed, whether he ever did more good—I mean 
individual good—at any interval in his career, than during the season when 
to society at large he appeared to have laid aside all active interest in the 
sayings and doings of its members. It was not, however, in the arrange- 
ments of God’s providence that Mr. Hastings should quit for ever the stage 
of life without having his wisdom appealed to, and his merits acknowledged, 
in quarters were both had been so long and so unaccountably neglected. 
When Parliament proceeded, in 1813, to inquire into the working of the 
revenue and judicial systems, and to make other preparations for the renewal 
of the Company’s charter, Mr. Hastings was called from his retirement in 
the country to give evidence before both Houses. He obeyed the summons 
cheerfully, preferring then, as on all former occasions, public duty to private 
ease ; and, at the age of eighty-one, found himself, for the second time, 
ushered into the presence, first of the assembled Commons, and by-and-by 
of the Lords. How different was his reception then from what it had been 
seven-and-twenty years previously! At the former of these periods he 
stood at the bar of both houses a prisoner, charged with heavy offences, and 
arraigned for his trial; now his entrance within their doors was greeted by 
the Commons of England with marks of respect, such as they have rarely 
bestowed upon a subject. The members, rising as if by common consent, 
stood with their heads uncovered, and so continued till he had assumed the 
seat which was placed for him within the bar. In like manner, after his 
evidence had been given, and he prepared to depart, the members rose again, 
thus demonstrating the total absence of sympathy which was between them 
and their predecessors in that place a quarter of a century before. Neither 
were the Lords behind hand with the Commons in paying respect to the 
venerable man who came to give them light on the subject of Indian politics, 
They, too, afforded him the accommodation of a seat ; and, from the begin- 
ning to the close of the examination, heard him with a silence which was 
well-nigh reverential.” 


_ Some of the above particulars suggest to us that the anecdotes 
in these memoirs are extremely scanty. Still, we find one that is 
worthy of notice, not merely as bearing reference to other cele- 
brated characters, but as illustrative of Warren Hastings’s real no- 
bility of moral character, and of the turn of the tide towards him. 
The reader also cannot but observe on the insincerity and partisan- 
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ship which characterized the public men of a past generation, 


How pure shall future recorders find the busy bodies of the present 
day? We thus read :— 


‘It happened about the year 1810 that Mr. Hastings being on a visit at 
Newark Park, the residence of Sir Elijah Impey, received an invitation from 
the Prince Regent, then at Brighton, to dine with his Royal Highness in 
the Pavilion. Mr. Hastings went, Sir Ilijah and his son bearing him com- 
pany ; and all three were a good deal surprised to find that Mr. Sheridan 
had been espccially brought thither to meet them. The object which the 
Prince had in view was, doubtless, laudable. He was anxious that between 
Mr. Hastings and Mr. Sheridan—not the least violent of the violent men 
who acted as managers during the impeachment—a good understandin 
should arise, and he brought them together under the idea that, through his 
personal influence, they might become reconciled. Mr. Sheridan accord- 
ingly advanced, at a given signal from his royal host, and in some well- 
turned sentences delivered himself of an apology, which amounted to this: 
—‘that the part which he had taken in events long gone by must not be 
regarded as any test of his private opinions, because he was then a public 
pleader, whose duty it is, under all circumstances, to make good, if he can, 
the charges which he is commissioned to bring forward.’ Mr. Hastings 
retreated one step, looked Mr. Sheridan full in the face, made a low bow, 
but answered not a word. ‘Had Mr. Sheridan,’ said he, after the party 
returned to Newark Park,’ confessed as much twenty years ago, he might 
have done me some service.’ No further intercourse, however, took place 


between the parties, nor was the subject ever again by Mr. Hastings referred 
to.” 


Before inserting our last extract, we must again refer to our 
distinction between a great and a good man, and pronounce him 
who is really good to be great,—or, that without genuine and pre- 
dominating principles of high-minded, enlightened, and advancing 
goodness of a public nature, there can be no truly great public cha- 
racter. Mr. Hastings was not in advance of his age, and therefore, 
however amiable and benevolent in disposition, accomplished in 
scholarship, or earnest in forwarding the interests of mankind in 
particular departments, he cannot be set down as one of the first 
men of his generation, much less as a star in the history of English- 
men, whether taken as statesmen, philosophers, or philanthropists. 
We now quote a few entries in his diary, when the hand of death 
was upon him, with some of Mr. Gleig’s remarks ; and also a let- 
ter bearing significantly upon his trial, and the treatment he 
received from ministers. Previous to the period in question, old 


age, infirmity, and disease had sadly impaired his faculties. But 
says his biographer :— 


‘The following letter to Mr. Impey, written but a few months previous 
to his demise, exhibits Mr. Hastings in a light entirely distinct from that 0 
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the dotard. It is worthy of the best days of his manhood; and shews that, 
when roused by circumstances, the mind could still, despite of the body’s 
weakness, both feel and reason as it used to do a quarter of a century pre- 
viously :-— 
“* 70 E. B. Impey, Esq. 
‘¢* Daylesford House, 19th April, 1818. 

«My dear Elijah,—1 will not affect to regret the trouble which I have 
given you; for I know that you not unreluctantly submitted to it, and I 
have gained by it both useful and profitable knowledge. You have taught 
me the truth, not professedly intending it, that the only materials of 
authentic history are those which have been compiled by writers who have 
written so long after the events which they relate as to have had no interest 
inthem. I think I know two exceptions, viz. Coxe’s histories of the lives 
of Lord Orford and Lord Walpole ; for both contain copious evidences of 
the facts which establish them. But even his author allows him the privi- 
lege of exercising his own judgment under so fair a sanction that his opi- 
nion may pass for a verification. By your account of Dr. Aikin, he delivers 
a false or imperfect impression of facts without falsifying the facts them- 
selves ; as in an especial instance where alluding to my reception of Cheyt 
Sing at Buxar, he negatively says, ‘ of which different accounts have been 
given.’ ‘This is candour and impartiality with a vengeance! I cannot pur- 
sue the observations of your letter, because there are days in which my 
sight, and the memory of connected sentences, both together fail me ; but 
I think that an historian that neglects to develope the truth from a well- 
attested anecdote, like the following, corroborated by personal character, 
and the combinations of concurrent acts and declarations, is unfit to be 
trusted as one. Previous to the day on which the article of Benares was 
debated, the ministerial members had received instructions to give their 
votes against it. At an early hour of that morning, Mr. Dundas called on 
Mr. Pitt, awoke him from his sleep, and engaged him in a contest of three 
hours’ duration, which ended in an inversion of the ministerial question, of 
which it was my chance to be apprised the same morning. The fact has 
appeared in print, the change of votes is an attestation of it, one member 
only, Lord Mulgrave, refusing to submit to so base a prostitution of his 
word. But I must stop; for my mind forsakes me. I thank you for your 
beneficial exertion; and shall concern myself no more with contempora- 
neous history. God bless you, my dear friend. Add my blessing of your 
dear mother, and the dear Marian, with Mrs. Hastings’s, to mine. Your 
affectionate.’ 

‘At the moment when the preceding letter was written, the hand of 
death had already fallen upon Mr. Hastings. I do not think from what I 
find in his Diary, that either to himself, or to the affectionate group which 
surrounded him, this truth was fully known; yet a comparison between 
the entry for the 19th of January, and the nature of the disease which ulti- 
mately carried him off, leaves no reason to doubt that the case was so. The 
memorandum in question runs thus :—‘ I have laboured for near a fortnight, 
with an inflammation in the roof of my mouth, and an inability to eat solids.’ 
There is no further notice taken of this malady, except to describe the 
means which were from time to time applicd, for the purpose of removing 
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it; but I cannot discover that they proved efficacious. On the contrary 
other infirmities, arising out of it, seem to have grown upon him from day 
to day: and as they are faithfully set down, though without one word of 
bitterness or even of complaint, I should scarce do justice to his memor 

were I to pass them by. How touching, I had almost said how full of 
poetry, are the following :— 

*** May 21st. Heated, and my nerves shaken by walking. This is the 
third day that I have been affected with the confused sounds as of distant 
multitudes. 

“** 92nd. I have been visited by confused and indistinct sensations, as of 
the sounds of distant multitudes. I date their first perception from the 
20th,—at times resembling slow music—but its effect!!! 

‘** 23rd. The same, whether sensible or imaginary, not distinguishable.’ 

‘‘How mysterious this communion of unearthly voices with the spirit 
hovering, as it were, on the brink of the great gulf,—how sublime the idea, 
that they should have spoken to the soul of the righteous man in the tones 
‘ of low music !’ From the date of this entry, Mr. Hastings continued gra- 
dually to sink, though not without frequent efforts of the constitution to 
rally, I find him, for example, on the 31st, so far improved that he is 
able to attend divine service in the parish-church ; while on the 13th of 
July he took an airing in the carriage. But the fiat had gone forth which 
told out the number of his days, and all the care of his friends and the skill 
of his physicians availed not to counteract it. There is something, to my 
taste, touching, yet sacred in the extreme, in the tone of the great man’s 
‘Diary,’ as it is henceforth kept—a mere record of bodily sufferings— 
inscribed, too, in characters which sufficiently indicate the approach of the 
moment which should arrest their progress for ever. Take as a specimen, 
the following extracts, beginning with that which describes the occurrences 
of the 13th :— 

***T took an airing after dinner in the coach with Mrs. Hastings. In 
leaving it I was seized with staggering ; I sent for Mr. Haynes, who took 
from me about seven ounces of blood. The bandage loosening, I lost much 
more. After the operation, I slept a little, and awoke in great and univer- 
sal agitation, which ceased with the second discharge of blood. I slept well, 
aud awoke as usual, but with additional weakness. 

“¢14th. Mrs. H. wrote an excuse to the Duke of Gloucester, who was 
engaged to come on Thursday, and sent Robert with the letter. 

‘¢¢15th. Robert returned early with an answer, written after a music 
meeting at Gloucester. I have passed this day unexpectedly and regret- 
fully well. 

“16th. I passed an unquiet night, and arose with my limbs weak and 
shaken. 

“19th. My health better but strength much diminished. I dined 
alone. I sat in the great chair much of the middle of the night, and after- 
wards in the bed ; lay till late. 

“90th. I awoke with my throat much swelled, and a difficulty of 
swallowing; at breakfast, continued unabated, which I took alone, but with- 
out pain, and my appetite the same as it has been, unchanged through all 
other variations. At night, I took ten grains of magnesia, with rhubarb. 
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I cannot recollect the loss of time, but ascribe the past events of this day to 


weakness. 

‘66 D1st,—_—_—’ 

‘“‘ Alas there is no entry on the 21st. The figures stand there on the mar- 
gin of the leaf, but the leaf itself is a blank. Mr. Hastings’s ‘ Diary’ was 
never afterwards resumed.” 
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Art. X. 
1. A Description of British Guiana, Geographical and Statistical, &c. By 
R. H. Schomsurck, Esq. Simpkin and Co. 1840. 
2. Views in the Interior of Guiana &c., with descriptive letter-press. By 
R. H. Schomsurekx, Esa. Ackermann and Co. 1841. 


THE interior of South America, especially between the rivers 
Orinoco and Amazons, down to a comparatively late date since the 
discovery of the New World, was so little known that it was the 
region where the most extravagant fables found a locality. The 
few Europeans who made considerable advances into its bosom 
either were so credulous as to take for granted whatever the wild 
Indians related to them, or were so fond of telling Quixotic stories, 
and to be carried away with marvel at the sight of extraordinary 
features of soil and vegetation,—of mountains, rivers, and cataracts, 
that their reports peopled the whole with illusions. Even to this 
day certain regions of the vast expanse are a terra incognita to the 
enlightened and honest traveller ; and are the abode where legend 
takes possession. A portion of the interior indicated, according to 
the traditions of the Caribs, is still said to be inhabited by the 
Amazons. Mr. Schomburgk informs us, that if the dream of 
a republic of females, which has been current since the sixteenth 
century, inhabiting the parts referred to, originated with Europeans, 
that this extraordinary circumstance attends the idea,—it has not 
only remained, but is even now adopted by several Indian tribes in 
Guiana. Owing however to the treachery of the Caribs, a people 
who indulge in the most extravagant accounts about the hordes of 
female communities alluded to, he and his party dared not to 
satisfy themselves on the subject, by penetrating the country to the 


scenes of the alleged anomaly. 
M. von Humboldt isthe traveller who first dispelled several of the 


most extravagant fables connected with particular regions in South 
America. In 1800, he ascended the Orinoco fifteen hundred geo- 
graphical miles, and fixed chronometrically several important longi- 
tudinal points; and Mr. Schomburgk has been engaged at the in- 
stance of the Geographical Society, to extend from an opposite 
quarter, similar observations, so as to combine with Humboldt’s, and 


complete the geographical survey. 
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In 1535 there arose a most wonderful report of the existence of 
a great lake with auriferous banks, situated on the mountains of 
New Granada, the same as is meant when mention is made of the 
celebrated El Dorado ; that is, el Hombre dorado, a man covered 
all over with gold, and who was said to bathe in the lake daily, 
The locality or region where this alpine sea was to be found was 
often changed, as that of the Amazons would be if strictly sought 
after; but Humboldt, after the closest possible research, and the 
largest application of learning and light that could be brought to 
the subject, became satisfied that he had fixed upon two of these 
localities, concerning one of which Mr. Schonburgk has highly in- 
teresting particulars to relate, viz. that of Parima, which Sir 
Walter Raleigh twice undertook to discover and explore. Much 
later than the period when that chivalrous adventurer fitted out 
expeditions for the purpose mentioned, English capital has been 
wasted in draining lakes with the hope of obtaining the riches 
which might be found at the bottom; the speculators no doubt 
believing that there must have been some golden grounds for the 
El Dorado story. One thing, however, has resulted from these 
and similar illusions; they have been the occasion of rendering 
some service to geography. M. von Humboldt observes that in 
1512, thousands of soldiers perished in an expedition to discover 
the fountain of youth, in one of the Bahama islands; which expe- 
dition led to the conquest of Florida, and the knowledge of the 
gulf-stream. The thirst for riches, and the wish to grow young,— 
El Dorado, and the fountain of youth,—operated on the passions of 
mankind nearly simultaneously. 

Several of the conjectures which Humboldt entertained relative 
to a lake, situated on the western frontiers of Guiana, as being 
that which might be identified with the scene of the fabled golden 
clad lord’s ablutions, have been corroborated by Mr. Schomburgk. 
The lake is called Amucu and is altogether insignificant, when 
compared with vague and former accounts; and as must have been 
expected by such experienced and scientific travellers, furnishes 
nothing capable of verifying the fancies of ancient or modern 
dreamers. 

But it is time that we should proceed to notice more particularly 
the publications before us, the first of which was published about 
twelve months ago. In that small work, its author devotes his at- 
tention to the physica] features of Guiana, and also to its promises 
in the way of resources and capabilities as a field for emigrants to 
flock to. Inthe latter of these respects, he describes the country as 
holding out extraordinary prospects, which experienced and en- 
lightened as he is, have a good deal of the appearance of exagge 
ration and strong enthusiasm. Some of his views too regarding 
the manner of procuring labourers, so as rapidly to bring our colo- 
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nies in South America to a high pitch of prosperity, appear to be 
those of an over zealous projector ; others to be impracticable, or 
at least contrary to the prevalent feeling in these days of procuring 
labour. But that we may not keep our readers among dry or 
questionable subjects, we at once go to points that are exceedingly 
interesting in themselves, and which engage the author’s superior 
powers and acquirements in a highly attractive manner. 

The rivers Demerara, Berbice, and Essequibo, with their banks, 
basins, and adjacent territories, constitute British Guiana; while 
the Dutch and the Portuguese colonists, are divided from us by 
very indistinct boundaries. One of the consequences is, that these 
unscrupulous nations in the character of colonists, especially the 
Brazilians, who as a nation are but half civilized, especially if we 
refer to those who dwell on the outskirts of that country, fre- 
quently trespass beyond its limits, to the dismay, and carrying 
into bondage the Indians who are settled within the British do- 
minions and may be otherwise enjoying many of the blessings of 
our colonial system. 

Mr. S. tells us that the practice of the Brazilians is to hunt for 
Indians to make them slaves, and that to this day slaving expedi- 
tions are continually directed towards the contested boundaries : the 
system being carried on in all its possible atrocities. He gives 
some striking illustrations. Here is an example :— 


‘** A mission to the Macusi Indians promised great success. A protes- 
tant clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Youde, settled at Pirara, a village at our un- 
determined south-western boundary, and the Indians in the neighbourhood 
soon collected around him, and evinced the greatest anxiety to be instructed 
in the word of God, and our language. I have seen from three to four 
hundred Indians on a Sabbath, dressed according to their circumstances, 
and in an orderly manner, assembled within a rude house of prayer built by 
their own hands, to receive instruction in the holy word of God. The 
mission was not established many months, when the Brazilian government 
of the upper and lower Amazon despatched a detachment of militia, and 
took possession of the mission under the plea that the village belonged to 
the Brazilian territory. The missionary of the church of England was ac- 
cused of having alienated the Indians from the Brazilian government, and 
instructed them in the English language and religion, and received an in- 
junction to leave the village. The Indians, fearing the Brazilians might 
conduct them into slavery, dispersed in the forest and in the mountains, 
and the work which promised such favourable results was destroyed.” 


The locality alluded to in the extract, brings us very near to El 
Dorado, and conveniently carries us to the second of Mr. Schom- 
burgk’s publications. We shall now therefore introduce several 
extracts from the latter work, beginning with some interesting par- 
ticulars in connexion with the inhabitants of Pirara, and also 
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descriptive of the remarkable vegetation and scenery of Guianaand 
its frontiers :— 


‘On leaving the river Rupununi, we passed over undulating ground, 
thinly covered with Malpighias, shrubs of stunted appearance, and bright 
yellow or pink flowers. We turned round a small hillock, and before ys 
was one of those groves of Mauritia palms, which give to the savannahs of 
South America so characteristic an appearance. This graceful tree, with its 
fan-shaped leaves, alone afforded the scanty shade to be found in those arid 
places, while it contributed to the picturesque scene before us. The dif- 
ferent tints of the savannah, which extended to the Pacaraima mountains, 
might have been compared to a sea of verdure, which illusion was power- 
fully increased by the waving motion of the deceptive mirage. Isolated 
groups of trees rose like islands from the bosom of this sea, and a few scat- 
tered palms, with their tall trunks appearing like masts in the horizon, 
assisted in conveying to our imagination the seducing picture of the Laguna 
de Parima, with its hundreds of canoes floating on its bosom. Towards 
the west, where the savannah was bounded by the horizon, we observed 
some Indian dwellings, and, having crossed a small stream, we soon after 
entered a village, consisting of fourteen huts, and inhabited by eighty In- 
dians of the Macusi tribe. It was situated upon rising ground, affording an 
extensive view over the savannahs to the chain of mountains known to geo- 
graphers under the name of Pacaraima. At the foot of this small elevation 
is a lake, which extends east and west for about three miles, and which at 
the period when rain seldom falls, is almost covered with rushes ; only here 
and there presenting patches of water. It is, however, an inland sea, when, 
during the tropical winter, the rivers overflow their banks. Three isletsrise 
from the middle of the Jake, and a small stream flows through it, which has 
its source somewhat south of the village. The lake is called Amucu; the 
group of islands, the Islas Ipomucena, described by Santos; and the stream, 
the Pirara,—names so closely associated with the fable of the Dorado and 
the Laguna de Parima, that we looked with redoubled interest on the land- 
scape before us. The vast savannahs, on which Pirara is situated, are en- 
compassed by the Pacaraima mountains to the north, the Canuku and Cara- 
waimi mountains to the south, the thick forests of the Essequibo and iso- 
Jated mountains to the east, and the mountains of the Mocajahi and branches 
of the Sierra Parima to the west, and, according to a superficial computa- 
tion, cover a space of 14,400 square miles. The geological structure of 
this region leaves but little doubt that it was once the bed of an inland lake, 
which, by one of those catastrophes, of which even later times give us 
examples, broke its barriers, and forced a path for its waters to the At- 
lantic.” 


Mr. Schonburgk is of opinion that the fable of El Dorado and 
Lake Parima has been connected with the former existence of this 
inland sea. At any rate he again visited Pirara with a truer and 
not less satisfying eagerness than the credulous dreamers of bygone 
ages would have done; for, as we have seen, it was a spot with 
which, three years before, he had been in some measure acquainted, 
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and where cruel disaster had befallen the inhabitants. It was 
therefore with surprise as well as pleasure that he discovered a 
happy change had taken place in the village, which now consisted 
of upwards of thirty Indian huts, and a building having some pre- 
tensions to one of European construction. Men, women, and child- 


ren appeared busy, too, in erecting another of similar but larger 
dimensions. He goes on to tell us :— 


“ At my first visit, I had formed a predilection for Pirara, not only from 
the historical interest connected with it, but likewise from its picturesque 
situation between the two mountain chains of Pacaraima and Canuku, and 
not least from the kind hospitality of its untutored inhabitants. It was not 
surprising, therefore, I should select it partly for my winter quarters, when 
I resolved to remain, during the rainy season of 1838, in the interior of 
Guiana. I have not regretted my stay in Pirara, although my comfort 
was alloyed by sickness, for it has given me ample opportunity to increase 
my researches in natural history, and to study the character and manners of 
that interesting race, among whom I wasa guest, the Macusi Indians. How 
frequently have I been sitting near those three palm trees, which we see in 
the picture occupied by a Macusi family, and allowed my eye to range across 
the village of motley architecture, and the enchanted lake with its verdant 
isles, until it has been arrested by the chain of mountains clothed in blueish 
tints, and the play of extraordinary refractions over a soil strongly exposed 
to the full influence of a trophical sun. The course of the Mahu, which 
river emerges from the mountain chain at the distance of twenty miles from 
Pirara, between the peaked mountains of Cucuyé, a little to the right of 
our group of Macusis, and the truncated hill Tupanaghé, was then designat- 
ed by a whitish mist, apparently hovering over the trees which fringed its 
banks, or indeed the mirage adopted frequently such an aqueous appearance, 
that the river itself might have been fancied to be suspended in the air, and 
to flow over the tops of the trees. At other times the mountains appeared 
so close, that every tree in the tufts of wood, which partly covered them, 
might have been counted, and their distance might have been supposed to 
be halfa mile, in lieu of twenty. I shall never forget the splendid spectacle 
I witnessed one evening after darkness had set in, when, towards the north, 
the whole horizon was illuminated ; for the grass on the savannahs, which 
had been burning for the last four days, had communicated the fire to the 
mountain chain, which now blazed for a distance of many miles. A thun- 
cer-storm approaching from the north-west, much enhanced the sublimity 
of the scene, and mingled its forked lightning with the fiery columns, which, 
as if arranged in battle-array, seemed to storm the heights of the Sierra ; 


and the vivid lightning and the rolling of the thunder were the batteries 
employed for the onset.” 


The Roraima range affords extraordinary groups of scenery, 
which our author describes with singular vividness and power. The 


party ascend Kaimari, a mountain about four thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and— 
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“On reaching the summit we could not but admire the reeularit 

‘ ° me : d y 
with which a number of blocks of different sizes were placed. If human 
hands had set them with line and compass, they could not have been laid 
more regularly. We halted at the foot of Roraima, at a settlement of two 
houses, built on the left bank of the river Kukenam, the inhabitants of which 
fled to the woods when they saw us approaching; but we soon reassured 
them, and they returned; when they told us they had taken us for Brazi- 
lians, come to capture and lead them into slavery. After we had rested 
and refreshed ourselves, we commenced the steep ascent, and stood, at 
six o’clock in the evening, within a mile of the perpendicular walls of 
Roraima. We encamped for the night in a hollow, about three thousand 
seven hundred feet above the Arécuna village of Arawayam botte, where we 
had the greatest difficulty in procuring fire, the constant moisture which 
prevails on these heights having rendered the brushwood too damp to burn. 
At midnight the thermometer stood at 59° Fah., and the cold rendered us 
quite uncomfortable, for our constitutions had become sensible to such a 
decrease of heat, accustomed as we were to the uniform temperature of the 
lowlands: nor did the fires, which we could not kindle into bright flames, 
afford us any warmth. Before sunrise, and half an hour after, Roraima was 
beautifully clear, which enabled us to see it in all its grandeur. These stu- 
pendous walls rise to a height of 1,500 feet, their summit is therefore 
5,200 feet above Arawayam-botte. They are as perpendicular as if erected 
with the plumb-line; nevertheless, in some parts they are overhung with 
low shrubs, which, seen from a distance, give a dark hue to the reddish rock, 
and an appearance of being altered by the action of the atmosphere. Baron 
de Humboldt observes, that a rock of 1,600 feet of perpendicular height has 
in vain been sought for in the Swiss Alps, nor do I think that Guiana offers 
another example of that description. A much more remarkable feature of 
this locality, however, lies in the cascades, which fall from this enormous 
height, and strange as it may appear, afterwards flow in different directions, 
into three of the mightiest rivers of the northern half of South America, viz. 
the Amazon, the Orinoco, and the Essequibo. The origin of this abund- 
ance of water can only be explained by the circumstance, that the precipita- 
tion of atmospheric vapours is much promoted by those cold and high mural 
precipices: local peculiarities, and among these the thick forests, which, to- 
wards the north, extend from the foot of these mountains to the coast of the 
Atlantic, while large savannahs spread to the sonth, may in many respects 
contribute to the increase of aqueous vapours. The summit of the mural 
precipices is somewhat rounded, and overgrown with shrubs; but that part 
which rises in a rounded form above the walls, must be of inconsiderable 
elevation, perhaps not more than fifty feet ; nevertheless, at this height from 
the summit, where the mountains assume the wall-like appearance, the sup- 
ply of water is so great, that it falls in streams, and forms those wonderful 
cascades for which the Roraima is famed among the Indians, who in their 
dances sing of ithe wonders of ‘ Roraima, the red-rocked, wrapped in clouds, 
the ever fertile source of streams ;’ and in consequence of the darkness which 
frequently prevails, when thick clouds hover about its summit, it is likewise 
called the night mountain : ‘ of Roraima, the red-rocked, I sing, where with 
daybreak night still prevails.’ This was one of the burdens which we heard 
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amany times repeated during the dance of the Arécuna Indians, in the vici- 
nity of this mountain group. Roraima, and the neighbouring mountains of 
the same structure, represent, on a large scale, that which the spring of the 
Brocken in the Hartz mountains offers in miniature ; namely, water break- 
ing out from the side of the mountain only a short distance below its sum- 
mit. We left our camp soon after sunrise, and attempted to reach one of 
the cataracts which appeared more voluminous in water than the others. 
We had to cross a marshy savannah, abounding in most curious and interest- 
ing plants. Among these was an Utricularia, the prettiest of its tribe, and 
which I have since had the pleasure of dedicating to the most distinguished 
among American travellers, Baron de Humboldt. The stem is of a dark 
purple colour, rises to a height of three or four feet, and bears several flowers 
about two and a half inches indiameter, also of a beautiful purple. Another 
plant of great interest was a new genius of Pitcher plant, the Heliamphora 
nutans, with radical leaves, and a hollow, urn-shaped petiole open at the top, 
the lamina forming a small concave lid, which differs, however, from that of 
the Nepenthes in not closing over the pitcher or urn-shaped petiole. The 
scape bears a loose raceme of from two to six nodding flowers, sometimes 
white, sometimes tinged with rose colour. Of no less interest is a Cypripe- 
dium and a Cleistia, the latter with deep scarlet flowers and stem, and pur- 
ple leaves, growing by the side of the Utricularia and Pitcher plant. We 
found another species of Sobralia, differing from the S. Elizabetha in its 
having sheathing, hairy leaves, and the labellum and petals being of a bright 
pink. The execution of our design to reach the large cascade, which the 
Indians call Kamaiba, was no easy task; the surprismg strength of vegeta- 
tion, and the entanglement of trees and creepers, only permitted us to ad- 
vance slowly, and numerous craggy precipices, which we were forced to 
descend by means of lianas and ladders of roots, even presented dangers. A 
hurried vapour appears to be here constantly held in suspension, and the 
rays of the sun are scarcely admitted through the thick canopy of foliage. 
The trunks of the trees are thickly clothed with mosses and lichens. The 
Arums and Pothos, almost gigantic in size, Uranias, Heliconias, arborescent 
ferns, in appearance more resembling the stately palm than the fern of our 
northern countries, and numerous Alpinias, contested for the possession 
of the soil which had gathered between large blocks of a black colour, 

their surface also affording a peculiar vegetation of Orchideze, Gesnerias, 
Peperomias, and numerous succulent plants, all attesting the humidity 

of the spot. Large trees, rooted in the clefts, and overhanging the 

glens, added ‘to the sombre character of the scene. An oppressive soli- 

tude prevailed ; there was no sign of animal life ; only the noise of falling 
waters was heard, which served as a guide to direct our steps thither. We 

had continwed our dangerous path for several hours, sometimes ascending, 

sometimes descending, almost perpendieular cliffs by means of the roots of 
herbaceous plants, or those natural ropes formed by the Bauhinia tribe, 

when the thunder-clouds, which had been threatening, passed the mountain 

and enveloped us almost in darkness; the rain fell in torrents, and thunder 

and wind seemed to vie with the cataract in producing the greatest uproar. 

The forest opened, and, as if it had been called forth by magic, a perpen- 

dicular wall stood before us, from which the Kamaiba, swelled by the tor- 
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rents of rain, precipitated itself with a thundering noise into a spacious basin 
below. The whole environs seemed as if enveloped in foam, and the eusts 
of wind which accompanied the storm raised the froth before it in flakes. 
The summit of the wall was perfectly hidden from us ; even the cliff oppo- 
site the one on which we stood was only seen occasionally as through a veil, 
illuminated by vivid flashes of lightning. Numerous blocks, apparently torn 
from these gigantic walls, which were lying in great confusion around, con- 
veyed the possibility that a similar accident might now occur, an idea which 
was strengthened by the uproar of the elements; and the danger of being 
near to these cliffs was so fully impressed on me, that instead of enjoying this 
romantic scene, I felt oppressed, and a wish to escape fromit. It appeared 
to have communicated a similar feeling to my companions, for not a word 
was spoken ; the Indians squatted on the ground and looked dispirited ; 
indeed every one appeared to feel relieved when I gave orders for our return. 
This, however, was not done before we descended to the basin, and had tried 
the temperature of the water, which we found to be 56° Fah., that of the air 
being then 61° Fah. The perpendicular wall of Roraima, whence Kamaiba 
falls from the summit, had been ascertained from Arawayam to be fifteen 
hundred feet high ; it therefore surpasses in height the celebrated Staubbach, 
in the Swiss Alps, which is nine hundred French feet, and presented, at the 
time of our visit, a real cascade, not a mere precipitation of mist. In height 
it surpassed the Cascade de Gavarnie, in the Pyrenees, by nearly two hun- 
dred feet, which has been hitherto considered the highest, being one thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty-six French feet. 1 estimated the breadth of the 
fall at about seventy yards. Of the extent of the arc, which this mass of 
water formed in its descent, 1 could not judge ; the basin which received it 
might have been compared to a vast cauldron, the water foaming and bub- 
bling within it with uproarious noise. ‘T'urbulently pushing itself a way 
through the numerous blocks which fill the bed of the mountain stream, it 
continues for a few hundred yards, and, approaching another cliff, it preci- 
pitates itself a second time down a height of about one hundred and twenty 
feet.” 


One of the tremendous cataracts of the River Corentyn may be 
taken as another specimen of the extraordinary features of the 
country which has so deeply engaged our author’s admiration. He 
Says — 


‘*The westernmost cataract is on a granderscale. Some of our party hav- 
ing visited it and being quite enthusiastic in its description, we resolved to 
proceed thither; and after climbling over, and crawling round numerous 
blocks of granite, we stood at the head of the largest fall I had before seen 
in Guiana. The huge mass of water, and the velocity with which it pre- 
cipitates itself over a ledge of rocks to a depth of upwards of thirty perpen- 
dicular feet, causes the spray to form the cloud we had observed. I stood 
surprised—the sight of the foaming waters below, the unceasing noise of the 
cataract, which rendered every attempt fruitless to communicate my feelings 
to my companions, rendered the impression of this scene powerful] almost to 
oppression. I became giddy, and retired quickly, to prevent myself joining 
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the dance of the whirling, white-crested billows. I have stood in much 
more perilous situations without ever feeling the slightest sensation of ver- 
tigo, and I ascribe it, in the present instance, to those masses of water un- 
ceasingly rolling in the abyss below, which seemed to urge me to follow 
them, a feeling which the same sort of scene had likewise communicated to 
my eompanion Mr. Reiss. I was anxious to see the fall from below, and 
as we could not reach it in any other way, we had to climb over piles of 
rocks, or to seek a path across chasms, the trunk of a fallen tree serving us 
frequently as a bridge; while at other times we let ourselves down to the 
next ledge of rocks by means of lianas. Under our feet we heard the rolling 
of the streams, which forced a way through immense cavities. The spray 
which was driven into the air by the fall of the water of the great cataract, 
descended in drops like a heavy summer shower, and the constant moisture 
thus produced, covered rocks and trunks of trees with a luxuriant vegetation. 
Disturbed by our approach, thousands of swallows rushed from the cavities 
formed by the recks, encircled the cloud of spray in their flight, and hovered 
over the cataract. Before I reached the foot of the fall I was as wet as if 
I had been in a heavy rain, but tne view from that situation richly recom- 
pensed me for this trifling inconvenience. The sun being to the west, I saw 
large spots adorned with all the colours of the rainbow, forming themselves 
in the spray, and vanishing in order to reappear the next moment. The 
Indians named this cataract Wanaré-Wono-tobo;: we called it after General 
Sir James Carmichael Smyth, the late-much lamented Governor of British 
Guiana, who always took the liveliest interest in these exploring expeditions, 
and whose kindness and attention, during the time he presided over the 
colony as representative of his sovereign, have been registered with gratitude 
in my heart.” 


These extracts alone will convince the reader that Mr. Schom- 
burgk’s more recent work is valuable on account of the nature and 
variety of information which it contains. Then, as to the descriptive 
style of the author, there can be but one opinion, every passage 
being remarkable for its graphic force. The book besides is a beau- 
tiful one, and rich in illustrations of extraordinary features and 
gigantic objects. Why, if it were not for the serious and anxiously 
accurate details of the descriptive matter, the untravelled reader 
would be ready to suppose that the artist who made the sketches 
during the expedition, (Mr. Charles Bentley having executed draw- 
ings from them, the lithographs being richly coloured) was hoaxing 
us. ‘The representation of some of the flowers, for example, and 
also of the leaves of certain plants, will force any one to imagine 
that Guiana and its adjacencies were created for other than the 
pigmy beings and paltry objects which distinguish Old England. 
Whether as belonging to the department of pictorial illustration, or 
of literature, the book puts forth very superior claims to the at- 
tention of the public. 
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Art. XI.—The Ports, Arsenals, and Dockyards of France. By A 
TRAVELLER. London: James Fraser, 1841. 


A serteEs of Letters which appeared in the Zimes, and were avow- 
edly written for that newspaper, the first being dated September 
9, 1840, and the last January 6, 1841. The author, ifnot belonging 
to the naval profession, is evidently extensively acquainted with 
naval affairs, and naval technicality; and speaks of many ports and 
various establishments in Europe connected with sea-faring life, as 
if he had with more than an ordinary traveller’s care examined 
them. It would appear too, from the way in which he interlards 
his pages with French, and speaks of his passing for a Frenchman, 
that he has been much amongst them; and hence his information 
is extensive and minute with regard to their warlike resources, 
military as well as maritime. Indeed, he intimates that, if the 
present volume meets with encouragement, that a larger work, to 
be entitled Zhe Garrisons and Army of France, will shortly appear. 
The author, in highly flattering terms, dedicates his book to the 
editor of the Times, whose paid Missionary, no doubt, he was; 
and, although he professes candour, ardent patriotism, and the 
absence of al] party bitterness, his style is that of the journal for 
which he was writing; at the same time, that his matter is not 
unworthy of the repute of the Thunderer. Certainly he is too fond 
of taunts, of reviling assertion, and of applying to individuals abusive 
epithets. To be sure, such things may tell in a newspaper; but 
we think in a republication of this kind, his avowed purpose would 
have been fully as well served if the contributions had been pruned 
of these acerbities. It would have been more satisfactory to us 
too, had he been careful to avoid repetitions in this aggregate shape. 
To save labour, however, and also to let his descriptions and pre- 
dictions, his opinions and suggestions, stand as they were originally 
given, may be regarded as a reason for a verbatim reprint. Hes, 
also, on the 30th of January, we are told by him, while penning the 
Introduction, “ again on the bosom of the blue waters;” but 
he would rather “ pay the penalty of rushing into print hastily, than 
that the advocates of the British navy in the Imperial Parliament 
should be deprived of a work which may afford them an insight 
into the progress made and now making by our nearest neighbour, 
and most formidable as well as most implacable rival.” 
The republication of Letters which have already appeared in & 
journal so widely circulated as the Zimes, would, in most cases, 
claim from us only the briefest notice. Considering, however, the 
excitement which the recent warlike preparations of France have 
produced, and the important nature of many of the particulars 
detatled by our author; and persuaded that extremely vague as well 
as imperfect ideas prevail in this country relative to the naval force 
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and prospects of our gallic neighbours, a summary of some of the 
more striking facts adduced in the present pages, together with a 
few uncurtailed extracts, may not be unacceptable to our readers; 
at the same time, that we shall endeavour to avoid much that is 
stale, both as to the ‘‘ traveller’s” reasoning and anticipations, or 
hitherto unfulfilled and apparently more remote than when he 
sounded his alarms, and was prophesying. 

Havre is the port that first engages our author’s pen, which, 
down to 1837, and ever since the independence of America, had 
rapidly advanced in commerce and prosperity, in consequence of its 
trade with our Transatlantic brethren. The ruinous condition, 
however, of the pecuniary affairs of the United States in 1837 and 
1838, had operated prejudicially to the port in question; so that it 
needed nothing but the recent rumours of inevitable and impending 
war with England to paralyze and almost to destroy its trade and 
speculation. 

Our author very distinctly notes the difference which such a panic 
produces in I’rance and in England,—in such a port as that of 
Havre as compared with those of London, Liverpool, or Bristol. 
First of all, there are not amongst our neighbours those large 
masses of capital that float in England; so that immediate returns 
are not looked for. Then, think of the mercurial nature, the 
excitable temperament of the French, who have not the reservedness 
of our countrymen; but are prone to the indiscreet exhibition of 
any priva tecalamity, and whoseactive fancies too, as to the future,— 

‘* Travel beyond sense, aud picture things unseen.” 

In the meanwhile the workmen of Havre were thrown out of 
employ, had become impatient. and loudly complained that they 
were to be sacrificed on account of a needless and disastrous 
quarrel. War, therefore, was not popular at Havre in September. 
Very different, however, was the feeling at Cherbourg, one of the 
Ports Militaires, there being five only of French ports so designated, 
—namely, Cherbourg, Brest, L’Orient, Rochefort, and Toulon; at 
all of which, the martial genius of the French is as it were heated and 
propelled by a high-pressure engine. By ports militaires are meant 
such harbours as are equivalent to Portsmouth, Plymouth, Sheer- 
ness, and Woolwich, in England; that is, where dockyards and 
arsenals are established in the Government service. 

The ** ‘Traveller’? enters at some length into the history of the 
various ports, as well as into their present condition and prospects. 
Cherbourg was full of bustle when he was there, the Establishment, 
as well as all the other naval ones, having been greatly renovated 
and improved since the July revolution. He warns England that 
the demonstrations which he witnessed were other than merely 
“ full of sound and fury, and signifying nothing,” that it would be 
right for his countrymen ‘‘ to inquire what the Eliott and Minto 
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clique are doing about our navy?” And asks, if our flag “ that’s 
braved,” and so on, “ is to be trailed in the dust by hungry Scotch 
adventurers?” This is written on the 15th of September, 

Now we might safely leave these and many recurring queries, 
accusations, and insinuations to be replied to by Commodore Napier, 
Lord Palmerston, and others,—say the voice of Tories as well as of 
Whigs in and out of Parliament. But it may be more satisfactory 
to quote an authority which the contributor to the Zimes will not 
gainsay, viz. himself, by the time that he arrives near to the end of 
his volume; and when events become the unanswerable interpreters. 
For example, after having to the effect repeatedly stated that, owing 
tosuch “‘shallow-pated, mean-minded block-heads, as Joseph Hume,” 
—‘ the scrape-penny Scotch dunce;” and the ‘ periwig-pated, 
pence-filching, pinch-penny patriots, like Mr. Daniel O'Connell,” 
the French navy has made greater advances in number and con- 
struction of vessels, manning, efficiency, &c., “ than any nation in 
Europe, or than all the nations of Europe put together,”—an 
assertion which occurs in one letter, we are consoled with such 
assurances as these, that “ the Cochrane or Napier of the day, will, 
in the event of war, prove that though at the end of 1840 our 
vessels had been inferior to the French in sailing, and in weight of 
metal, yet, that in a given time, without building or buying, the 
English ships, nevertheless, bear off the bell.” At one time 
he urges the necessity of putting “ spurs into the sluggish sides of 
our Admiralty ;” at another, he admits that “ the most brilliant 
feats of arms” have crowned the British in Syria, and glories at 
‘“‘ these manifestations of the surpassing promptitude and power of 
Great Britain.” Again, “ The people of England may be well 
assured, that so long as this eloquent, enlightened, and truly com- 
petent secretary, (Mr. More O’Farrall) presides under a Minto at 
the Admiralty, the ‘ wooden walls of Old England’ are in no 
danger of any single naval power, or even the whole of Europe, in 
battalion against us. Thrice happy England!’ In short, we find 
in the pages before us that heat and cold are blown alternately, and 
sometimes at the same breath ; the comfort, however, increasing as 
months elapse and events develope themselves. But, now to return 
for a moment to Cherbourg :— 


“The forges and foundries of Cherbourg are the children of the July 
revolution. They were commenced in 1831, and finished in 1832 and 
1833 ; and here it was, as well as in the rope-walk, that I traced, certainly 
with surprise, though without dread, the astonishing progress which this 
persevering, ingenious, industrious, excitable, and most valiant people, have 
made since 1830. If the English nation needed any stimulus to exertion, 
here it lies in the fiery bosom of these forges. If they are to maintain, a 
they ever have maintained, and as I pray to God they ever may maintain, 
the dominion of the seas—if they are to ‘ride on the whirlwind,’ and to 
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‘direct the storm’ of the ocean—if they are to protect the weak and chas- 
tise the strong—if they are to guard their own firesides, their ‘ lares et pe- 
nates,’ as they have hitherto guarded them, against foreign foes—if they 
are to maintain, as they ought, the ‘ right of search,’ for which they fought 
and bled bravely and profusely—if they are to sustain, as they ought and 
must, the mare clausum of the great and learned John Selden, they will 
take heed in time, and not ‘ sleep the slumber of the sluggard.’ Above 
all things, they will cast away from them those men who sacrifice the 
‘wooden walls of old England’ to miserable savings of cheese-parings and 
candle-ends ; for this is a time and season when the French marine strides 
on rapidly—ay, @ pas de géant—and if we stand still, most assuredly we are 
undone. Here in these ateliers are twelve double fires, and what is called 
‘un grand feu avec martinet,’ which signifies an immense hammer and an- 
vil, moved by steam-machinery, as perfect and as regular as anything one 
could see in the manufactories of Leeds, Birmingham, or Manchester.” 


About a fortnight after the sight of the forges and foundries of 
Cherbourg, the author, apparently still more alarmed at the thoughts 
of a ‘ newly-invented bullet,” by an old naval officer en retraite, 
the property of which is, ‘‘ when it meets with an opposing force, 
such as the hull of a seventy-four, to explode with terrific effect, 
shivering vessels to pieces, and thus destroying at one ‘ fell swoop’ 
lives and property to an immense amount,’’—inquires and counsels 
in the following strain :— 


‘While these things are going on in France, what are you doing in Eng- 
land? Are you wide awake as to the preparations of this great nation ; 
and are you determined to be prepared also, or, like children, to close your 
eyes against the danger, and thus hope to avert it? These are questions 
which ought to be asked, and which must be answered. ‘The time for a 
good-natured wriggle, a loud horse-laugh, or a shrewd, sharp truism, en- 
forced with a knowing jerk of the finger and thumb, is gone for ever. 
These small expedients have stood the most careless, heartless, and insou- 
ciant man in Europe in good stead for many a long day; but they will 
answer no longer ; and Lord Melbourne must now soon answer to his coun- 
try, in the face of Europe, for his deeds of commission and omission. As 
to Lord Minto, his management of the Admiralty must be openly arraigned 
at once. ‘I'he Conservatives must no longer stand stock-still, looking on in 
apathy or despair, while the city is beleaguered and the enemy is at the gates. 
A noble field of honour, in which he may win unfading honours, is opened 
to Sir James Graham. He must commence the attack on behalf of the 
wooden walls of Old England. His country, the service, the peace, the 
stability, the equilibrium of Europe, demand it.” 


We think that Sir James had better take China under his 
charge; and as it is not probable that Commodore Napier will 
serve him, let him see if he can obtain the Duke of Wellington’s 
Support in that quarter. By the by, when hearing of the new and 
fell enginery of the “ old naval officer,” we may remind our readers 
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of a similarly novel and destructive species of missile with which 
the artillerymen at Woolwich were said, some months ago, to be 
making experiments of dreadful promise. 


But we must no longer delay furnishing some connected account 
of the French naval establishments, system, and preparations; and 
as in all the arsenals and dockyards there is more or less resem- 
blance, each to the others, we shall confine ourselves to one of the 
ports, viz. that of Brest; between which place and Cherbourg our 
author, towards the end of September, found the whole country in 
a state of the greatest anxiety, the hot-headed young men and the 
old Moustaches eager for a European conflagration, while those im- 
mediately interested in commerce, great as well as small, were 
averse to war, and unable to discover any necessity for it. At the 
same time, however, there was extreme activity on the part of the 
naval as well as military department; and even the gendarmes 
were so much on the alert, as to cause John Bull’s blood to mantle 
and tingle at the strictness of examination, and the new or vexatious 
obstacles thrown in the way of his natural curiosity. Here are 
some illustrations of the vigilance exercised, especially towards 
British travellers, and also of some of the special reasons; little 
mischievous, and mendacious Thiers being roundly blamed by our 
author, for the paltry and irritating restrictions. He thus writes— 


‘“‘ There are three reasons assigned for this strictness, which extends even 
to native-born Frenchmen, and each of them is, in my mind, sufficient to 
justify the authorities and the government in a peremptory refusal to all 
the world. In the first place, some one of the mischievous press of Paris 
visited the port on the 14th, and two days afterwards published in his paper 
that the convicts engaged in the dockyards had conspired to set fire to the 
buildings, and that the workmen had struck for wages. This was a pure 
invention of this blundering Badaud, who had possibly never seen the sea 
in his life, and knew not a corvette from a ship of 120 guns; for to suppose 
him otherwise than ignorant and imbecile would be to suppose him not only 
a traitor to his country, playing into the hands of her enemies, but also 
desirous of fostering a civil, perhaps a servile war. The second reason is 
not less cogent in my opinion. An English post-captain of mature age, a 
cool and calculating Scot (the thrifty and prudent genius of the Tweed had 
for once abandoned him), penetrated, unperceived, and without permission, 
into the dockyard. He had seen a great deal, and was comfortably hugging 
himself in the idea of how vastly clever he was, when all of a sudden it was 
discovered he had no permission, and had entered without a gendarme. The 
matter then became serious. He was asked to declare who he.was, which 
he did frankly. It was for a moment doubted that an English captain would 
so commit himself at such a juncture, but it was put beyond the possibility 
of doubt before the evening sun had set. This officer had commanded off 
Senegal, and it so happened there was a French naval officer in Brest at 
the moment who had known him there. Explanations then took place, and 
L learn that the statement of the English officer, that he had entered inad- 
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vertently, was deemed sufficient. Still the circumstances are unpleasant ; 
and, if not unfortunate, to use a Navarino word, ‘untoward.’ Nobody 
could behave better or more gracefully than the Maritime Prefect, M. 
l’Amiral Grivelle. To wear off any unpleasant impression, he asked the 
captain to dinner; an invitation which the latter, perhaps from praiseworthy 
motives, declined. I impute no blame to any one, but I repeat, in the 
present temper of men’s minds, even Scotchmen should be more cireumpect 
than usual. ‘There are never wanting those who impute these intrusions 
into dockyards to worse motives than justifiable curiosity. An account of 
this circumstance was telegraphed to Paris, and the result is, that nobody 
is now allowed to enter the dockyard who is not an employé.” 

“‘T amaware that great allowance should be made for the naval authori- 
ties here ; they are in a delicate and difficult position just now; but it is not 
because one or two Englishmen violated the rule in entering the port mili- 
taire without permission during the dinner hour, that a general exclusion is 
to be extended to all Englishmen whatever. I am aware, that within the 
port itself (for despite admiral, major-general of the marine, gate-keepers, 
and all the hundred-and-one Cerberi who there keep ‘ watch and ward,’ I 
entered, and saw everything, as I informed you I would) there is an old 
house, which still preserves the name of ‘ Maison de |’Espion,’ where an 
unfortunate Scotchman of the name of Gordon Warhouse was taken and 
decapitated on the 24th of November, 1769, seventy-one years ago; but it 
is not because this house remains as a memento of the injustice of the French 
nation (for Gordon Warhouse was no spy, though he was decapitated as such), 
that English gentlemen are to be excluded in 1840. ‘Oh, but,’ says the 
authorities, ‘one Englishman recently got in by stealth, and we must pre- 
vent this by excluding all.’ Now, this I say is, firstly, unjust; and, 
secondly, impracticable ; for, in the teeth of their order, and despite of 
their prohibition, I have been able to see everything, and this very day 
passed through forty-six ateliers or workshops, and all the docks or slips, at 
every one of which a vigilant guardian was placed. I could do the same 
again to-morrow or any day during the week, but there are many of my 
countrymen who could not, and I see no reason for their exclusion. But I 
detain you, perhaps, too long from matter more important.” 


This was at Brest, its harbour being, in the author’s estimation, 
the finest in the world; at the same time, that it is almost hermeti- 
cally closed against all hostile intruders, by nature and by art. And 
yet it has been more than once in the possession of the English. 
We need not tarry over the description of the fortifications ; but 
the following account of the arsenal, &c., is worthy of being read, 
presuming that it is correct :— 


Long before you enter, the resounding clank of the caulking mallet, the 
hammering of the scupper nails, the din and smoke of dozens of smithies, 
the cries of sailors, carpenters, gunsmiths, ‘ E tutti quanti ;’ and last, and 
most horrible of all, the clanking of the chains of 3641 galley-slaves, 
announce to you that it is not Woolwich, Greenwich, or Sheerness, you are 
about to enter, but the port militaire of Brest. To your left is a battery, 
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level with the surface of the water, named from its shape the Horseshoe 
Battery. This forms the avant garde of the port, and is completely armed. 
Within it are apparatus for heating the bullets, which lie in huge piles at 
the entrance. 

‘Behind this battery are the storehouses, cellars, &c. for provisioning 
the fleet. Here are thousands of barrels of pork, beef, butter, flour, split | 
peas, prepared sorrel, biscuit, wine, brandy, coffee, &c. 

‘* Next comes the bakery, which is fireproof, containing 24 immense 
ovens, with machines for separating the bran from the flour. Beyond these 
magazines is a considerable parc @ boulets, and a very large boathouse ; 
while opposite is the machine for masting or dismasting vessels, called in 
French mature or machine @ mater, equivalent to the English ‘ Shears, or 
Hulk with Shears,’ as it is sometimes called. Near this machine is an 
immense kitchen, called the coquerie, where the victuals of all the équipages 
embarqués, whose ships are within the port, is cooked ; nearly opposite the 
kitchen is moored a cut-down frigate, called /’Amiral, so arranged as to 
contain an avant-garde picket, a room for maritime courts-martial, as well as 
apartments for prisoners. 

“The Admiral has no very great draught of water, but inthe canal in 
which she is moored vessels drawing 24 to 27 feet have below their keels at 
least 15 feet. 

‘* Not far from this frigate is what is called the bassin de eonstruction. It 
is beautifully built in cut granite, and is the work of M. Groignard. I will 
not trouble you with a description of this ‘ bassin,’ which would be more 
especially unnecessary to a maritime people. Below it are the workshops 
of the artificers in white metal, locksmiths, tinmen, &c. ; and next to these 
is the printing-house of the port militaire. I do not say that this latter is 
as extensive as the printing-house of 7'’he Times (which, by the way, I have 
never seen), but it nevertheless seemed to me very spacious and well 
arranged. 

** The brazier’s workshops come next in order, then the compass-makers, 
and finally the library of the marine, which is large, and well supplied with 
nautical and mathematical works. 

“ This range of buildings is terminated by the magasin-général, an edifice 
of vast extent, but of simple construction. In these rooms are contained such 
objects as are not delivered in the ateliers. 


“‘In this rich depot there are warehoused articles exceeding in value 
30,000,000f. 

‘* The quay is below this spot, encumbered with a vast quantity of can- 
nons, not yet mounted, and a large and ‘ goodly show’ of anchors, some 
weighing so much as 1,500 kilogrammes ; opposite which are the ateliers 
for sail-making, rigging, and ballast. 

‘* Next comes the rope-walk, a building of three stories high, with a flat 
roof, There are eight walks, each more than 1000 feet long. Although 
MM. Lair et Hubert have introduced into the corderie machies called ‘ De 
Fulton et d’Huddart,’ combined with their own inventions, giving a force 
over manual labour as 21 to 10, yet there are at this moment more than 600 
men engaged in this dapartment alone. 


‘“‘ The poulierie, or shed where blocks are made, next engages attention. 
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Here is a water-mill which puts in movement two saws and an instrument 
called a tarriére, for boring pumps or drilling masts; but it seems in the 
present advanced state of mechanical science, to be but a sorry contrivance. 
The powder-mill and coopers’ workshops are within an instant’s walk. The 
cooperage appeared to me to be of very superior workmanship, but these 
artisans are not now so fully employed as heretofore, in consequence of the 
substitution of what are called t6/es, or thin iron tanks, which are considered 
much more salubrious, more economical, and easier of stowage.” 


The north side of the Port of Brest is entirely occupied by the 
great forges, where anchors, chain-cables, &c., are manufactured ; 
and if France had the command of iron which we have, the 
« Traveller” thinks that she would certainly rival, as now she 
approaches us, in the article of marine forges. 

We do not halt to name the number of new ships that have lately 
been built, or are in the course of building, at this port, or any of 
the other French ports. Various statements have been put forward 
on this subject of late, and generally with reference to the compara- 
tive strength and efficiency of the British navy; and frequently 
with the view of frightening us from our propriety. But we may 
quote an opinion of a sweeping and general nature for which we 
were not prepared: says our author—‘‘ One is struck at every 
moment with the marked superiority of the naval over the military 
service in France.” But then, the meaning of this distinction 
seems to be narrowed to what immediately follows, so as to bring 
it within the sphere of birth, manners, and polite education. He 
says, ‘“‘ independently of the education of the naval officer being 
much superior, he is generally also in a higher social position, 
whether with reference to birth or fortune, than the officer of the 
line, who, in nine cases out of ten, is in no degree more enlightened 
than, and too often as coarse a being as, the soldier whom he com- 
mands,” 

The practical question, however, is, which department figures 
most gloriously in battle? We had thought, too, that it was the 
hoast of France since the new order of things at the Revolution 
commenced that merit was the great road to promotion,—and that 
— or most of Bonaparte’s most celebrated generals rose from the 
ranks. 

But on returning to the navy, let us learn something of the 
system of instruction and manning which is observed in France :— 


** Anchored not far from the Orion, lies the Abondance, a vessel for the 
instruction of the mousses, or cabin-boys, of whom there are now 240 aboard. 
These boys are for the most part orphans, the sons of widowed mothers, or 
unfortunates deserted by their parents, and are received from the ages of 
thirteen to fifteen. There are schoolmasters furnished to teach them read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, the mathematics, and navigation. They have also, 
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as well as the éléves, a chaplain. This vessel, as well as all the crew and 
scholars, is remarkable for cleanliness ; the boys change their linen twice a 
week, and all appear in excellent health. They are all taught trades, such 
as sail-making, rope-making, block-making, gunnery, &c., as well as sea- 
manship; so that when they become regular sailors, they may, in the 
intervals between duty, be enabled to be serviceable to the vessel in more 
capacities than one. ‘This institution is not unlike the naval school of that 
excellent man, the late Captain Brenton, R.N., but it is, of course, ona 
more extensive scale. While aboard the Abondance, the mousses receive 9f. 
a-month for their pay, from which 7f. is deducted for their clothing and 
equipment. When they afterwards enter into the équipages de ligne, they 
receive a net pay of 17f. 56c., with bread while on shore, and 18f. 10c. 
gross pay, with rations when at sea ; while conscript cabin-boys, temporarily 
employed in the équipages de ligne to whom a first outfit is not allowed, 
receive only 8f. 15c. a-month. 

It is questionable, however, whether the thus teaching two different 
trades, such, for instance, as sail-maker and sailor, is beneficial. The plan 
has long been adopted in the Russian navy ; and I can, from experience of 
that service, say, that they are neither good sailors nor good sail-makers. 
But that which may be true of Russia may be quite false in reference to 
France, and vice versd. There is one point, however, in which this teach- 
ing may be of great advantage—I mean naval gunnery. I believe the best 
officers in the English navy are of opinion, that the sailor, when trained, 
makes a far better naval gunner than the naval artilleryman; and the 
French, adopting this idea, are now training all their sailors as naval 
gunners. 

** You are aware that the system established by the National Convention 
for manning the navy still exists. A register is kept, in which the name 
of every citizen is inserted who is desirous of entering the naval service. 
From ten to fifteen, boys serve as ‘ mousses,’ or cabin-boys. Above fifteen, 
they are called ‘ novices;’ and any novice or mousse who has made a voy- 
age of six months, and passed the examination, is an ‘ aspirant,’ or candi- 
date for promotion. Any one, eighteen years of age, who has made two 
long voyages, or who has served two years on board a ship, or in the fish- 
eries, or who has been eighteen months at sea, is liable to the conscription ; 
but it has never, as now, been extended to those who have served four 
years. Those included in the naval conscription are exempt from every 
other service, except that of the government naval service, employment in 
marine arsenals, or as national guards. Volunteer seamen are employed in 
preference to conscripts. If the number of volunteers falls short of the 
contingent required, the deficiency is supplied by a draught from the 
register. 

‘The maritime districts are divided into quarters, and the sailors in these 
quarters distributed into four classes :— 

1. The unmarried. 

2. Widowers without children. 

3. Married men without children. 

4. Married men with children. * 

‘The second class are not called on to serve until the first are found 3n- 
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sufficient, and the same rule applies to the third and fourth classes Sailors 
of fifty are exempt from serving in a king’s ship or in the arsenals. By a 
law of 1832, seamen engaged in the whale-fishery are exempted from the 
conscription. The pensions allowed to all seamen, officers, and men, is half 
the amount of their full pay, after twenty-five years’ actual service on board 
a king’s ship, merchant vessel, or in a port militaire. There is also an 
allowance called solde de retraite, which is granted after twenty-five years’ 
service in the royal navy, six of which must have been at sea. 

“With regard to éguipages de ligne, important ameliorations have been 
introduced by establishing a distinct body of seamen called compagnies per- 
manentes de la marine. This body is divided into separate corps. Each 
corps is composed of a permanent staff and four companies, and both the 
staff and the companies have been recently increased.” 


One of the most striking features at the Port of Brest, and also 
at other naval establishments of France, consists in the number, 
the treatment, and the condition of the gadlley-slaves employed, 
There were 3,641 at Brest when our author was there, the mere 
clanking of whose chains was horrible. ‘The Bagne (a place where 
slaves are confined) at the port mentioned, and the forcats (the 
prisoners), are the subject of our next extract. 


“The Bagne is 300 toises in length. It is distributed into six compart- 
ments, in each of which 500 men are lodged. There are two additional 
buildings within its precincts, wherein are lodged the keepers and police of 
this prison, who are always on the watch, exercising a surveillance which is 
found to be indispensable. Each of the compartments of which I have 
spoken contains the necessary appendages of fountains, kitchens, taverns, 
privy, &c. ‘The exterior wall of the building is four feet thick, but between 
it and the interior one there is another wall of two feet, with an intervening 
corridor five feet in breadth. Beyond this corridor are placed the iron beds 
of the forgats. This precaution has been adopted to prevent them from 
breaking through the outer wall, a hazardous enterprise, which was some- 
times successfully essayed in the olden time. Another advantage arises 
from this new arrangement. The forgats, though chained to the ¢olas, or 
iron bedstead, as heretofore, all the night, are now enabled, from the prox- 
imity of the latrines, to move to them, which anteriorly they could not do. 
T need not tell you that this privation not only frequently occasioned serious 
illness among the forgats, but was the cause, and perhaps the sufficing 
excuse, for a filth and fetidity which happily no longer exist; for now, be- 
tween each bed there is a latrine two feet deep by two and a half, in which 
a plentiful supply of water may be obtained by turning a small cock. Along 
the dormitories sentinels are posted during the nights, and there are besides 
guardians and watchmen, who regularly and almost incessantly go the rounds 
of the different chambers. The kitchens, which are in the middle of the 
compartments of which I have before made mention, are 17 feet long, 14 
broad, and surrounded by an iron railing. On the other side of the kitchen 
is the tavern, likewise railed off and divided into two compartments. In 
one of these compartments is stored the munitions of wine which the govern- 
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ment accords to the forgat, which amounts to a measure of two chopines, or 
a pint, daily. The other compartment is occupied by tavern-keepers of all 
grades, who sell to the galley-slaves such wine as either their earnings, their 
savings, or their private means, may enable them to drink. 

** In the winter months lanterns are appended to the walls of the dormi- 
tories and refectories, at a height of seven feet from the ground; and any 
attempt on the part of the for¢ats to extinguish these lights is considered an 
act of insubordination. ‘The supervision of these unfortunate beings is con- 
fined to a body of men called pertuisaniers. ‘To each pertuisanier is con- 
fided ten forgats. When they go out during the day, either to labour in 
the arsenal, in the roadstead, or elsewhere, they are chained together two 
by two, and are always accompanied by the Argus-eyed pertuisanier. At 
night the chains which unite man to his fellow-man are loosened or struck 
off, and each individual is chained to his tolas, or iron bedstead. The func- 
tions of the pertuisanier cease as soon as the forgat enters the dormitory ; 
for here the unfortunate being is transferred to a nightly watch, which 
supersedes the daily one, and which watch can in a moment communicate 
by means of sentinels posted at convenient distances with the authorities, in 
the event of insubordination or a tendency towards insurrection.” 


A variety of strong precautions and necessary measures are 
resorted to in order to prevent revolt as well as escape; and altoge- 
ther, the condition of the forgat is terrible and degrading. He is 
stripped of every thing, and all his effects are committed to the 
flames the moment he arrives at the Bagne, a uniform being given 
to him! He is washed, and if tractable and well-behaved, may 
earn about four sous per day ; but his bedding is most meagre, and 
his diet insufficient. He is comparatively well treated in the 
hospital when sick, but yet the mortality among the gangs is 
frightful. If condemned for life, the severest and most dangerous 
labour is allotted to him; and while those whose sentences are for 
a definite period, are chained two by two, he goes fastened to those 
under a like condemnation with himself, by a common chain. It is 
impossible that human nature can be amended in this way, or 
among such fraternities ; so that the Bagne is ‘ but the officinia of 
every crime and vice,” the most abominable not excepted. Our 
author notices some individual cases; but for an extract, we prefer 
these general facts :— 


‘* Murders sometimes occur, which can be traced to no cause but a spe- 
cies of jealousy arising from these infamous relations. It is also found that 
there is an inoculative power, so to speak, in crime. The forger learns from 
the thief the art of making a false key, and the thief in return is initiated 
into the mystery of counterfeiting signatures. Thus the Bagne isa mart of 
infamy and exchange of crime, where fraud and force are trucked and bar- 
tered against each other. You will deem it incredible, after the surveil- 
lance which I have described to you, that the for¢ats are, notwithstanding, 
enabled to prepare clothes for desertion, to make false keys, false passports; 
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false letters of change, and, more extraordinary still, counterfeit money. 
There is also a secret police among them—a sort of Venetian Council, 
whose decrees are as inevitable as they are terrible. Ifa member of the 
fraternity become odious or suspected, he is quietly despatched ; lots are 
drawn as to who is to execute vengeance, and he who refuses is himself pro- 
scribed and punished. Sometimes one of the gardiens becomes a marked 
man, and he too often, for having strictly performed his duty, pays the 
penalty of his life. 

‘On the other hand, the annals of the Bagne presents traits of humanity 
and courage which delight and dignify the mind of man ; but these instances 
are rare ; for neither remorse, repentance, nor atonement, spring up from 
a treatment which shocks every manly, every generous and proper feeling. 
Yet, where better natures disclose themselves, there is a system of reward 
as there is also one of punishment. 

‘A visit to the Bagne is a painful and a mournful study of human na- 
ture in its worst form. There are countenances within these walls whom 
to look on is to loathe. The sign of the beast is so naked and patent to an 
experienced eye, that one recoils from such monsters in human form as 
from defilement. On the other hand, you are often accosted by placid, be- 
nignant-looking men, who solicit you to purchase little fancy articles of 
their own manufacture. A most interesting history might be written of the 
extraordinary and infamous characters who have been for the last half cen- 
tury within these walls.” 


In connexion with the navy and the steam navigation in France, 
our author bestows a good deal of notice and speculation upon an 
establishment at the Isle of Indret, which is near to Nantes. This 
establishment has been recently instituted for the construction of 
steam-engines for the purpose of navigation; and according to our 
author it promises great things, the development of its principles 
and capacities having been wonderfully accelerated by the recent and 
actual relations between England and France. We are told that— 


“ Constituted as the wsine of Indret at present is, it can turn out the ma- 
chinery for three steamers of from 160 to 220 horse-power in the year ; 
but at this very moment, measures are being taken to complete the ma- 
chinery for twelve steamers of 450 horse-power in the same space of time. 
These preparations are now proceeding with incessant activity, and it is 
calculated they will be finished in eighteen months. The sum accorded in 
the budget last year for Indret was only 700,000f. ; but the sum has been 
raised this year to 2,000,000f. ; and it must be considerably augmented in 
1841, for there are three times as many artificers employed now as there 
Were in 1839. 

‘There are five chantiers, or slips, at Indret. In one of these is the 
Gassendi, of 220 horse-power; in another the Rapide, of 80, intended as a 
towing-boat for the fleet at Cherbourg. Both these vessels are on the point 
of being launched. There will then be four disposable stocks, in which four 
new vessels, of 220 horse-power each, and destined for the service of the 
colonies, will be placed. 
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‘* Four marine engineers permanently reside at Indret—namely, a diree- 
tor, a sub-director, and two subordinate engineers. A surgeon also lives 
within the dockyard ; and certainly he has no sinecure, for the number of 
workmen is now more than 900, and he has to attend them all.” 


Steam navigation is comparatively in its infancy still in France: 
twelve years ago the country was destitute of this artificial and 
mechanical power upon the waters. But its succeeding progress 
has been vast, and with the ardour and speed with which the 
French people commence and complete grand measures, especially 
when martial glory is at stake, the late impulse is already producing 
almost miraculous results, and improvements instantaneously. So 
speaks our author ; still, according to his account, they are far in the 
rear of the English; while somewhat inconsistently with certain 
preceding statements, we find that English engineers are employed 
wherever the greatest steam works are in progress or steam 
travelling carried on with spirit and success. In some instances 
French engineers have been substituted with signal failure; so that, 
although contrary to national pride, and at a much greater outlay, 
in the matter of wages, our author, hardly with an exceptiou, found 
their steamers, and even on canals, conducted by an English 
engineer, and, as we infer from his words, frequently also an 
English stoker. 

Before closing a volume, which with all its partisan feeling must 
be allowed to contain important information, and also useful 
suggestions, we shall let the author be heard, in his sketch of two 
classes, whom he characterizes as the pests of French society. 
Firstly,— 


‘The commis voyageur is generally a man between the ages of twenty- 
three and forty, and’ he belongs, par excellence, to the class of dirty dan- 
dies. From the cut of his habiliments you may easily perceive that he apes 
modishness ;- but, on the other hand, if his coat be of respectable texture, 
you may be pretty sure that: his linen is of a pale chocolate colour, or his 
hat in the category of the ‘shocking bad.’ The strength of the genus, as 
of the individual, -however, lies in his hair. This is allowed to float down 
his shoulders in wild profusion,. ‘ wooing not only the rough caresses of the 
wind,’ but all those floating particles of sand, dust, feathers, burnt tobacco, 
cigars, and coffee, with;which the air of large towns is so fully impregnated. 
A tooth or nail-brush he disdains to use, for la jeune France scorns cieanli- 
ness ; but, on the other hand, if he takes no heed of nails or teeth, he che- 
rishes beard and whiskers with exceeding fondness. Mustachios, imperials, 
tufts, postiches, are to him the urim and thummim. He enters an hotel or 
coffee room with an insolent and audacious air; straightway occupies the 
best place ; calls loudly on the waiter; rails, abuses, and growls by turns; 
seizes on the best dishes, and the best portions of them ; and, finally, picking 
his teeth with his fork, resigns himself to the discussion of things political, 
theatrical, nautical, and military. He is a man who knows everything. The 
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motives of cabinets are open to, and lie patent before, him. He is aware 
why Palmerston signed the treaty without the sanction of France ; and he 
furetels to a certainty the neutrality of Prussia. He has the finance of Eng- 
land at his fingers’ ends, and he knows what is passing at the English de- 
pendency of Calcutta, and the Frenei colony of Chandernagore. The Horse- 
guards and the Admiralty have confided to him their inmost thoughts. He 
knows what our enemies never hitherto discovered—tliat our ships cannot 
fight or sail, and that our army is disaffected. 

‘‘ He is in active correspondence with Ireland; and he is well aware that 
priests and people are stretching out their eyes and arms to see and welcome 
the French fleet, which is not in sight, though if you are to believe him, it 
soon will be. He is intimate with the telegraph, and on more than speak- 
ing terms with the Semaphore; and he can tell to a dead certainty, that 
Duperré and Lalande have not only left Paris for Toulon, but are already 
afloat with sealed orders to destroy the English fleet, and burn Portsmouth 
and the other dockyards which have escaped the incendiary.” 


Secondly,— 


“Tf the commis voyageurs of France be insufferable, the sous-officiers 
tribe are also insupportably odious. Devoured by envy and ambition, they 
hunger and thirst for war. Unlettered, low-born, indigent, they yet desire 
to sit in high places; aud, sensual and self-indulgent, like all Frenchmen, 
long to clothe themselves in fine linen, and to fare sumptuously every day. 

sut how is this to be done unless by adopting a military code, of which bri- 
gandage and spoliation are the beginning, middle, and end? In the ranks 
of this numerous, savage, and brutal-minded class, there are but three pre- 
dominant ideas—conquest, plunder, and personal advancement, and the last 
is always looked to as a consequence of the twoformer. These are the ‘ Tar- 
tari infranchisati,’ as Alfieri boldly and beautifully called them—the ‘ en- 
franchised ‘Tartars,’ the envenomed and festering Icgacy of that callous Cor- 
sican despotism which unsettled and disturbed all Europe. These are the 
men who hound and halloo on mobs as poor, as ignorant, but less profligate 
and abandoned than themselves, to ery ‘ Jive la guerre,’ and ‘ Mort aux An- 
glais !’ The possession of bull-dog animal courage, of great personal 
daring, of invincible energy, I by no means deny them. But in all the 
higher instincts and attributes of the soldier—in chivalry, devotedness, 
fidelity, in patience, in suffering, gallantry, courtesy, gentleness, and noble 
sentiments, they ave miserably deficient. ‘These are virtues which they 
neither understand, appreciate, nor practise. [ow should it be otherwise ? 
Like the priests of perhaps the only, and certainly the greatest, poltroon in 
Ireland, they leave the plough to better their condition, and of this green 
timber, France makes a sous-officier, and Maynooth, a priest. But in both 
countries the raw material is essentially the same, and the tree bears a cor- 
responding fruit. If the priestis ignorant, arrogant, domineering, so is the 
sous-officier ; if the priest hates all superiority, and detests hierarchy of 
rank, so does the sous-officier ; but make the one a dean, and ceive tothe other 
an epaulette, and of the barking discontented demagogue you make a supple 
slave with cringing knee to those above him, and arrogant, insufferable 
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haughtiness, to those whom accident has placed beneath him in the social 
scale. 

‘ These are, perhaps, the most dangerous men in this country ; but they 
are dangerous only to the government and to the authorities. If war were 
to break out to-morrow, England need not fearthem. ‘They are not of the 
stuff to command armies, or to lead men on to renown or victory. Of high 
military science they have no notion; and the only books, perhaps, they 
have ever read in their lives are the history of the Sous-Lieutenant, who first 
distinguished himself at the siege of Toulon, and the Catechisme de Soldat 
Francais. 

** But, like the commis voyageurs, they have their cafés estaminets, jour- 
nal and minister. The former isthe National, and the latter is the redoubt- 
able M. Thiers. The people of England should no longer disguise from 
themselves this truth, that of every unclean, of every malignant, of every 
turbulent, of every brigand spirit, desiring war, rapine, and confiscation, this 
same clever little M. Thiers, the ex-journalist (whois in no degree cleverer 
or more capable than 300 of his former but less fortunate collaborateurs all 
over France), is the chosen idol and pattern minister.” 





Art. XII. 

1. Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan and the Punjab, &c. 
By Mr. W. Moorcrort and Mr. G. Treseck; edited by Horact 
Harman Witson, M. A, &c. 2 vols. London: Murray. 

2. A Personal Narrative of a Journey to the source of the River Oxus. 
By Lieut. Joun Woop. London: Murray. 


Mr. Moorcrort’s personal history must be familiar to not a few 
of our readers ; still, it may be satisfactory to glance at its more 
general and prominent points, before resorting to the narrative of 
his highly enterprising travels. 

Moorcroft was a Lancastrian by birth, and studied medicine at 
Liverpool ; but owing to certain circumstances his fancy was turned 
to the physicking of horses instead of hisown species. This choice 
was not agreeable to his friends, the veterinary profession at that 
period being in the hands of low, vulgar, and uneducated practition- 
ers. However the great John Hunter was consulted by the young 
man, and the answer of that celebrated person was so encouragingl 
that Moorcroft went over to France to pursue in the best schoo 
the particular branch to which he had directed his attention. He 
afterwards settled in London and was extremely successful, realiz- 
ing In a comparatively short period a considerable fortune ; but not, 
it would appear, with the utmost satisfaction as respected the sort 
of society into which his line frequently threw him. The opportu- 
nity therefore was greedily accepted by his adventurous and ardent 
spirit, when a proposal was made to him to go out to India to 
superintend the Company’s military stud. This was in 1808 ; and 
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his services in arresting the diseases of the cavalry almost imme- 
diately became manifest. But he did not confine his views to the 
mere veterinary art, now that hehad arrived where ampler fields offered 
themselves to his enthusiastic and speculative nature ; for, perceiv- 
ing that the Company’s breed of horses, viz. the Arabs’, which were 
in general use in India, were inferior to what might be ‘procured in 
Central Asia, he urged the necessity of introducing the Turkman 
horse. This idea having a strong hold of his mind, the questions 
now were, how was ‘l'urkistan to be penetrated ? and what other 
purposes might be served by the adventure ?—for it is quite mani- 
fest from his proceedings, although all his ends were not at first 
avowed, that he meditated political arrangements as well as com- 
mercial intercourse, so as to open new and extensive channels 
in these ways for his countrymen ; or if such important and diffi- 
cult conclusions were not at first contemplated by him, they at least 
were gradually suggested in the course of his travels, and, upon a 
scale, together with an assumed degree of authority, which the 
Indian government did not countenance. No doubt can attach 
respecting the traveller's purity and enthusiasm of motive; but, at 
the period, prudence said nay to some of his plans, and therefore he 
was not very warmly backed by the people in power at Calcutta. 
Nevertheless he persevered with a delight in bold and new enter- 
prizes which we cannot too highly admire, reaping fruits too, in the 
way of discovery, that have greatly contributed to geographical 
knowledge, and to an acquaintance with strange tribes and many 
interesting customs. 

Moorcroft was indeed imbued with many of the great qualities 
necessary to a traveller who directs his steps towards regions and 
nations where extraordinary difficulty and dangers present them- 
selves. His zeal was unquenchable but by death; adventure to him 
was a congenial direction of powers ; his knowledge was various ; 
his sympathy with mankind deep and strong; in their pursuits, 
however humble, he took a lively interest ; and then what he felt or 
saw he loved to describe, performing this part of his office with a 
profuseness and composed earnestness that render his journal sin- 
gularly attractive as well as informing. In the present volume we 
have the pith and marrow without the drier details of his journals, 
ably compressed by a competent hand ; so that although the origi- 
nal papers have, in the course of years, mostly appeared among the 
Transactions of one Society or another, they are now put into a far 
more agreeable shape for the general reader, and will hand the 
name of the traveller down with an enviable fame. ‘True, later 
events as well as adventurers have communicated much light regard- 
ing regions and nations which were Jittle known to Europeans in 
the days of Moorcraft ; still those who have only followed in his 
steps, creel of them having done much Jess to improve the path 
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than our lamented author accomplished, ought not to be allowed to 
rob him of his rich harvest, nor will posterity permit the injustice. 

It was near the close of the year 1819 that Moorcroft started, his 
travels extending not only tothe Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan 
and the Punjab, but being pursued in Ladakh and Kashmir; in 
Peshawar, Kabul, Kunduz, and Bokhara; Mr. Trebeck accom- 
panying him, to whom the geographical department was entrusted. 
Other gentlemen, besides a numerous retinue, were also attached to 
the expedition ; and as there are only two ways of penetrating the 
new countries visited, which are inhabited by so many jealous or 
treacherous tribes, viz. in the capacity of a merchant or a mendi- 
cant, Moorcroft chose the more imposing, but not the safer method, 
carrying with him a vast quantity of merchandise, which often 
impeded or embarrassed him; he, with his followers and attend- 
ants sometimes alarming a whole community of villagers, so as to 
fly as if an invading army had been approaching. 

Our traveller’s journal extends from 1819 to 1825 ; the incidents 
described,—the discoveries made,—the contributions to science, his- 
tory, and antiquities accumulated,— being varied, rich, and exciting. 
The confidence which the adventurous hero generally won, gives one 
a very favourable idea of his temper, address, and mental qualifica- 
tions. Nor, had his life been prolonged, would he have failed in 
accomplishing much of what he had so fondly contemplated and 
confidently promised to himself. Indeed his triumphs were all but 
complete when death arrested him near Balkh, Mr. Trebeck soon 
after falling a victim to the same fell destroyer. And now not only 
was the property of the travellers rapaciously seized by the Turk- 
mans, but their papers were allowed to remain uncollected and uncon- 
densed till later travellers carried off much of the honour due to our 
pioneers. 

We have not room, neither is it necessary, to notice connectedly 
the course of these travels. We need not even for a moment alight 
in some of the countries described in the earlier and later parts of 
the route. Jor example, the ground traversed by Moorcroft, after 
leaving Kashmir, has been recently, and during these few last 
years so often trod, and made so familiar by public events, 
that we should but repeat what has often appeared in our pages, 
were we to accompany him much beyond Ladakh, the region and 
the country to which we now conduct the reader, and where we 
purpose to remain, so long as we keep by the lamented surgeon’s 
journal. 

The geographical situation of Ladakh, its extent, &c., are thus 
denoted :— 


“ Ladakh is bounded on the north-east by the mountains which divide it 
from the Chinese province of Khoten, and on the east and south-east by 
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Rodokh and Chan-than, dependencies of Lassa: on the south by the Bri- 
tish province of Bisahar, and by the hill states of Kulu and Chamba. The 
latter also extends along the south-west till it is met by Kashmir, which 
with part of Balti, Kartakshe, and Khafalun, complete the boundary on the 
west and north-west. The north is bounded by the Karakoram mountains 
and Yarkand. * * * * * From north to south, or from the foot of the 
Karakoram mountains to the fort of Trankar in Piti, the distance is rather 
more than two hundred miles; and from east to west, or from the La Gan- 
skiel pass to that of Zoje La, it cannot be less than two hundred and fifty. 
The outline, however, is irregular, being contracted on the north-west, and 
south-west, and the whole area may not much exceed thirty thousand square 
miles. Although the country of Ladakh lies at alower elevation than the 
mountain-ranges, which serve as ramparts to its northernand southern frontier, 
yet its general character is thatits gigantic neighbours, and its lowest levels are 
in the vicinity of perpetual snow. It is, in fact, a series of narrow valleys, 
situated between mountains not of very great altitude as compared with the 
land at their feet, but ordinarily towering to a height above the sea, which 
surpasses that of the pinnacles of the Alps. The elevation of Lé itself is 
more than eleven thousand feet above the sea, and some parts of the northern 
pergana of Nobra are two thousand feet above that level.” 


The country thus outlined then is a province of the table-land of 
the Himaleh, and Lé may be regarded as the capital, into which it 
required some negotiation for Moorcroft and his retinue to be 
allowed to enter. When this difficulty was got over, the streets 
were found to be crowded with people, “ to see the entrance of the 
liringis ; and in the groups were mingled the good-humoured faces 
of the Ladakhis, the sullen and designing countenances of the 
Kashmiris, the high bonnets of Yarkand, and the bare heads of the 
Lamas, with the long lappets and astonished looks of the women.” 

The population of Lé is of the Tibetan stock, although a very 
considerable number of Kashmirians are here domesticated, a mixed 
race having originated from the latter and the women of the 
country, termed Argands. The whole population of Ladakh was 
estimated at between one hundred and fifty thousand, and one 
hundred and eighty thousand, ‘‘ of which two thirds, at least, are 
females.” But this is not the only remarkable circumstance relative 
to the community; for instead of the men having a plurality of 
wives, which one would suppose to be the likeliest sort of arrange- 
— out of such disproportions in the matter of sex, we are told 
that— 


When an eldest son marries, the property of his father descends to him, 
and he is charged with the maintenance of his parents. ‘They may continue 
to live with him if he and his wife please, if not, he provides them with a 
Separate dwelling. A younger son is usually made a Lama. Should there 
be more brothers, and they agree to the arrangement, the juniors become 
inferior husbands to the wife of the elder: all the children, however, are 
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considered as belonging to the head of the family. The younger brothers 
have no authority, they wait upon the elder as his servants, and can be 
turned out of doors at his pleasure, without its being incumbent upon him 
to provide for them. On the death of the eldest brother, his property, 
authority, and widow devolve upon his next brother.” 


The Ladakhis are a mild and timid people, frank, and honest, 
when not corrupted by communication with the dissolute Kashmiris, 
who, if not engaged in commerce, betake themselves to the lower 
trades of butchers, cooks, petty retailers, &c. But the Ladakhis, 
if not wealthy, are upon the whole in a comfortable condition; 
although many of the women, in consequence of their great propor- 
tionate number, find it difficult to obtain provision. ‘This curious 
race appears to have attained to considerable excellence as rural 
economists, the length and serenity of their winter, together with 
the sterility of the soil, imposing, no doubt, the necessities which 
beget industry and ingenuity. We thus read— 


“The first step in the process of tillage is to clear the ground of its in- 
cumbrances, and, as far as possible, equalize the surface. The larger blocks 
of stone are left undisturbed, but the smaller fragments are collected and 
arranged in longitudinal piles, or walls, traversing the face of the declivity, 
which every field more or less presents, forming a series of parallels, the 
space between which is made as level as possible by conveying materials 
from the upper to the lower edge of the slope. In this manner a succession 
of terraces is constructed, each supported by a stone breast-work, and down 
which stone channels communicating with some spring or natural reservoir 
on the higher ground conduct a plentiful supply of water. This is the dis- 
position of the grounds in the villages and towns which are situated in the 
different valleys forming the inhabited and cultivable portion of Ladakh; 
but even in solitary spots, remote from human habitations, stone dykes may 
be observed crossing the sloping sides of mountains near their base: these 
are constructed by the peasants to assist the deposit of soil and gravel by 
the melting snows, and they are tuus left for many years, perhaps for some 
generations, for the operation of natural agency to prepare for the labour of 
man, and the more ready conversion of an abrupt and sterile declivity into 
an accessible flight of terraces of cultivation.” 


And these terraces are regularly irrigated, the weeds bred along 
with the crops being carefully taken up and used as fodder, which 
in many parts is so scarce, that nothing in the shape of vegetables 
is allowed to be wasted. Providentially there is one product of the 
country whose luxuriance is such, that it sometimes spreads to a 
circumference of eighteen feet, and which is remarkably nutritive to 
cattle. It is called Prangos, and yields a hay, and so rich a supply 
when dried, that sheep fed upon it are said to grow fat in twenty 
days ; and if the process be continued for two months, the fatness 
approaches suffocation. Further,— 
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It displays its nutritive properties in cows, as well as in sheep and goats, 
but it is said that it does not increase the quantity of milk; and as beef is 
not an article of food in Ladakh, there is no advantage in feeding neat cat- 
tle upon it. Horses thrive upon it, but they are not readily reconciled to 
it; and it is remarkable that whilst growing no animal will browse upon the 
leaves of the Prangos, although they will feed upon its flowers. It is only 
as hay that the foliage is an acceptable article of food. ” se ° 
Considering the value of this plant as fodder, its growing in a poor sterile 
soil, in every variety of site, except actual swamp, and in a bleak, cold cli- 
mate, and its flourishing wholly in independence upon the care and industry 
of man, it would seem probable that it might be introduced with national 
advantage into many parts of Great Britain, and would convert her heaths, 
and downs, and highlands, into storehouses for the supply of innumerable 
flocks.”’ 


The women among the Ladakhis are the principal labourers in 
the field; and, having also heard some remarkable things with 
regard to their domestic conjugal condition, it will not be unaccept- 
able if we quote a few particulars respecting their garments and 
costume :— 


‘Their dress consists of a jacket, with sleeves fitting, though loosely, to 
the shape, with a collar half way up the neck. Continuous from the jacket 
fall bands forming the frame-work of a petticoat, the spaces between being 
filled up with narrow stripes of various colours, about two inches broad at 
the bottom, and narrowing to a point at top, making the lower edge of the 
petticoat of much greater extent than at the waist: as many as eighty or 
one hundred of these stripes may be comprised in the whole circumference. 
* * * One kind of stocking, made of shawl wool, is fancifully decorated, 
and is very showy. For summer wear, half stockings of cotton are imported 
from Kashmir and Kabul. Both sexes also wear boots, the soles of which 
are of thick leather, like those of the Chinese, whilst the leg part is either 
of leather or strong stiff cloth. This is an article of dress in which the 
Ladakhis take much pride, and the commonest boots are dyed of some 
bright colour, and have the seams embroidered. Some of the wealthiest 
have boots of Russian or Chinese leather, or of goat or sheepskin dyed red, 
and glazed, the seams and welts of which are of gold cord, or are decorated 
with embroidery in silk, or gold and silver twist. Instead of thick soles, 
green slippers, iron shod, with high heels, are used. Some of the most 
ordinary kinds are made in Ladakh, but the more ornamented boots come 
from Lassa and from Kashmir. The men do not wear many ornaments,— 
the principal consisting of large ear-rings and a small cista, or box of gold, 
decorated with turquoises, or of less costly materials, and containing some 
sacred text, by way of amulet, which is suspended from the neck. The 
women are gaily decorated, but their chief ornaments are the head lappet, 
a stiff necklace or collar, and ear-rings or oreillettes. The first is like that 
we noticed in Lahoul, consisting of a piece of cloth, lying flat on the top of 
the head, and descending to the waist, or lower, bearing turquoises, corne- 
lians, and amber beads in transverse rows. ‘The hair, tressed in narrow 
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plaits, is assembled in a queue, which is lengthened by tassels of coloured 
worsted, intermixed with shells, bells, and coins, until it nearly touches the 
ground. On either side of the Jappet on the top of the head festoons of 
small pearl descend to a little below the ears, and are united and knotted 
above and below wich an ornament of jewellery, and persons of rank have 
strings of coral hanging over either shoulder. The most costly ornament is 
the collar, a stiff band of silver or gold, more or less wrought, bound with 
strings of coral, pearls, or silver beads, and studded with turquoises in 
flowers, encasing the neck: below this is a necklace of several tier of large 
gold and silver beads, intermixed with turquoises, descends low on the 
bosom. Some notion may be formed of the composition of this collar from 
the price, which is about forty pounds. Its effect is rather heavy than rich, 
and amongst the women of the Mohammedan Ladakhis is disearded for a 
more simple necklace. At Lé acurious appendage to the head-dress is 
worn, which might be termed an oreillette. It is an oval piece of seal-skin, 
which, confined under the side tresses, covers and conceals the ear, the edge 
projecting beyond which is fringed with fur, whilst the outer part is covered 
by brocade. In general the head has no other cover than the lappet, but 
on gala days a flat circular hat of seal-skin rises like a fan from the crown. 
The face on such occasions is smeared with the pulp of the fruit of a kind 
of belladonna, which has the effect of glazing, and detains, by its viscidity, 
a number of small flat seeds, which are thought still farther to improve the 
beauty of the countenance. A Ladakhi female in full costume would cause 
no small sensation amongst the fashionable dames of a European capital.” 


Both for males and females there are convents in Ladakh—and 
well filled ones too. As to the religious rites and ceremonies, it 1s 
stated— 


“The religious service of the Lama, which is performed daily at the 
Gom-pas, or temples attached to monasteries, consists chiefly of prayers and 
chanting, in which the formula, ‘Om manipadme hum,’ is frequently re- 
peated, and the whole is accompanied with the musie of wind instruments, 
chiefly harmonizing with tabrets and drums. Amongst the former is a 
sliding trumpet of large size, which is upheld by one man whilst blown by 
another, and has a very deep and majestic intonation ; a hautboy, the reed 
of which is surrounded by a circular plate covering the mouth, and the 
conch shell with a copper mouth-piece ; metallic cymbals, much more 
mellow and sonorous than others, complete the band. These musical 
accompaniments are not confined to temples, but form part of the state «f 
the higher secular dignitaries, and the Raja is always preceded by minstrels 
and musicians when he leaves his palace. On religious festivals part of the 
ceremony consists in rude dramatic representations by the Lamas, of ani- 
mals, of human persons, or supernatural beings ; and the masks which are 
worn on these occasions surpass in ingenuity and grotesqueness those of all 
ancient or modern times. ‘They are not unfrequently modelled after nature ; 
and I witnessed the representation of a Darby and Joan by two Lamas, the 
features of which were exaggerated portraits of an old couple in the city. 
‘Lhe persons so disguised perform danees, which are said sometimes to have 
a mystical or symbolical import.” 
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Thus far the travels: and now to make room fora few specimens 
of the “ Personal Narrative” of a journey to the source of The River 
Oxus, ‘* by the route of the Indus, Kabul, and Badakhshan ;” per- 
formed by Lieutenant Wood, “ of the East India Company’s 
Navy.” The journey was performed five years ago, the author 
having been engaged along with Sir Alexander Burnes, in the 
mission undertaken by that gentleman at the instance of the Com- 
pany, and which had for its object the ascertainment of the facilities 
offered by the River Indus, its tributaries, and adjacent countries, 
as well as by the disposition of the several neighbouring nations, 
both with reference to commerce and war. ‘The mission was toa 
great extent successful towards the establishment of certain political 
relations, and has since had important results, we doubt not, as 
regards the late struggle in Affghanistan. However, the Lieutenant’s 
narrative concerns alone his own personal experience, observation, 
and adventure; at the same time with simplicity, unaffectedness, 
and sound judgment, detailing many things that are informing as 
well as entertaining. His sketches are neat and spirited, his 
observations close and pointed, and his anecdotes amusing. ‘There 
is often more to be gathered from a remark than is fully uttered; 
while the implied opinions of the author, both as to coming events, 
and undivulged character, are now seen to have been shrewd and 
sagacious. Here, for example, is a statement which is significant, 
and from which a striking lesson may be derived, although oniy 
slily indicated :— 


‘‘ Nowhere is the difference between European and Mohammedan society 
more strongly marked than in the lower walks of life. The broad line that 
separates the rich and poor in civilized society is as yet but faintly drawn 
in central Asia. Here unreserved intercourse with their superiors has 
polished the manners of the lower classes; and instead of this familiarity 
breeding contempt, it begets self-respect in the dependent. A kassid, or 
messenger, for example, will come into a public department, deliver his 
letters in full durbar, and demean himself throughout the interview with so 
much composure and self-possession, that an European can hardly believe 
that his grade in society is so low. After he has delivered his letters he 
takes a seat among the crowd, and answers calmly and without hesitation, 
all the questions which may be addressed to him, or communicates the 
verbal instructions with which he has been entructed by his employer, and 
which are often of more importance than the letters themselves. Indeed all 
the inferior classes possess an innate self-respect, and a natural gravity of 
deportment, which differs as much from the suppleness of a Hindustan, as 
from the awkward rusticity of an English clown.” 


Then why should not Europe, why should not our rulers, borrow 
a leaf from the Mohammedan book of manners, and from the 
treatment of their poor by the rich? But now for a character 
that is everywhere to be met with:— 
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*‘Oneevening, when at dinner in Khulm, a Mohammedan saint introduced 
himself and was told to be seated. Wine stood upon the table, of which he 
was requested to partake. He looked highly offended, and said little unti] 
the dinner was removed and the servants retired. ‘The Pir’s countenance 
then brightened up at once, and he exclaimed, ‘ Now, hand hither the wine- 
cup! Do you think that I, who have disciples everywhere, from Balkh to 
Herat, know so little of the world, as to throw away my bread, by indulging 
in shrab (wine) in the presence of Mussulmen? No, no; between our- 
selves, such restrictions are unnatural and absurd; but you would not have 
those who live by them let the people know that they think so.” 


Some of the anecdotes are exceedingly amusing and characteristic. 
The following ccncerns a worthy among the Usbecks, Abdul 
Ghuni Yesawal by name:— 


“ After a day’s march, when a glowing fire, and the enlivening cup of 
tea had mellowed his rugged nature, I have listened to him expatiating on 
what he termed the three best friends of man, and what, next to life, should 
be most cared for. ‘These were the Koran, a horse, and asword. The 
first he would uncase from its numerous clumsy leather coverings, kiss the 
volume, and holding it out to the Munshi, swear by Khoda there was no 
book like it. A good horse, he would sagely remark, was a great blessing, 
it was invaluable ; for what did it not do?—it procured a man his liveli- 
hood, and obtained for him his wives. That, in fact, without the horse, it 
would be impossible to steal, and then the Kattaghan’s occupation and 
glory would be nomore. Hissword was a very poor one, but that mattered 
nothing. His imagination could revel in the superb weapons possessed by 
the Mir; while to prove the keen edge of his own, he would step beyond 
the threshold, and with superabundent flourishes, hack away at the willows, 
the almond bushes, or whatever trees stood near.”’ 


‘¢‘ Obtained for him his wives:” but obtaining and keeping were 
not the same thing in Abdul’s experience; for, one day, says the 
gallant author,— 


“On returning, I found Abdul Ghuni in earnest conversation with a 
stranger on horseback, behind whom was sitting a very handsome female 
slave, and it was evident from his manner that the Mullah was waxing 
wroth. He seemed anxious to detain the horseman, who, on his part, in- 
sisted upon proceeding. On my nearing the disputants, the stranger rudely 
gave his horse the whip, and struck off at a brisk pace along the Khana-i- 
bad road. 

‘*¢ Abdul Ghuni gazed on the receding couple in silence ; then turning to 
me and sighing most piteously, he said, ‘ Alas, alas, my lord! when I left 
my house in Talikhan, the very last order I gave was, that she whom you 
have just seen should not be sold. My other slaves were all fur sale: but 
this one! this favourite one! I had thoughts of taking to wife!’ and here 
the sighs began again. It appeared that in the Mullah’s absence at Kun- 
duz, a Khulm slave-dealer had visited Talikhan, and made a tempting offer 
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for the favourite. The sum was large, and Abdul Ghuni’s brother at once 
concluded a bargain. Unspeakable, therefore, was the Mullah’s astonishment 
and grief, when she, the object of his tenderest affections, whom he had pic- 
tured to himself as already at the door to welcome his return, was thus un- 
expectedly encountered, seated behind a burly stranger, on her way to the 
Bokhara market. He raved and swore that the transfer was illegal, and 
that the dealer should give her back. He would be revenged, he would 
appeal tothe Mir. But the thought of the twenty-six golden tillas (about 
£17 sterling), fot which the fair lady had been sold, by degrees calmed his 
grief; and in a resigned but melancholy tone, he exclaimed, ‘She is too 
cheap, too cheap: the villain will get forty tillas for her in Khulm.” 


There are things of a more serious nature in the book than we 
have quoted, and others indicating more penetration and talent. 
But every part is well written and interesting. The view which the 
author lends us of the Affghan character is distinct and expressive. 
It is also favourable. Dost Mohammed Khan gains very considerably 
upon us in these pages, and is really rendered engaging as well as 
interesting. 





Art. XIII.—The Martyrs of Science ; or, the Lives of Galileo, Tycho 
Brahe, and Kepler. By Sir Davin Brswstrer. London: Mur- 
ray, 1841. 


WE say Brewster’s Martyrs of Science; for who that ever made 
himself acquainted with any martyrology, with any book which 
contains the lives of persons that bore witness to what they be- 
lieved to be the truth, in the face and in spite of sufferings and 
death, would think of placing any one of the three philosophers 
mentioned in the title of the volume before us among the number, 
unless he be in some shape so related to the persons thus promoted 
as naturally to experience an undue bias, and to advance for his 
heroes unauthorized pretensions? The fact is, that great and glo- 
rious as were Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler, not one of them 
has any right to the name of martyr,—not even the first mention- 
ed; for while the other two never encountered trials and dangers so 
as to put their principles and feelings to an extreme test, we know 
that Galileo was false to himself, false to truth and its cause, and 
that he would have retracted anything, rather than endure the 
consequences of consistency, and the uttermost pains of fanatical 
persecution. Let us see what were his fortunes, his vicissitudes, 
“9 his conduct, as regards the more prominent passages of his 
ife. 

Although “the starry Galileo” was nobly descended, his family 
was so reduced, that in ordinary circumstances, and with ordinary 
talents, he never would have been heard of by posterity, or have 
deserved to be lifted above the multitude. But his genius was 
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magnificent, and as the high priest of astronomical science, his 
services were mighty ; therefore, as was his due, princes delichted 
to honour him, and the most illustrious persons to promote him, 
even when but a young man. At twenty-five, Ferdinand de 
Medici appointed him lecturer of mathematics at Pisa; and a few 
years later be obtained the professorship of the same department 
of science in the University of Padua. By the time he was thirty 
his reputation was widely extended over Kurope. Princes signal- 
ized his lectures by their presence. His salary at Padua received 
several augmentations ; and at length his fame reached such an emi- 
nence, that his audience could not be accommodated inhis lectnre- 
room; and even when an apartment was provided for him, capable 
of containing one thousand persons, he was frequently for want of 
sufficient room obliged to adjourn to the open air. ‘The honours 
that were showered on him by the great and the powerful, by per- 
sons of sovereign and even of imperial rank, were amongst the most 
distinguished that ever signalized the history of scientific genius. 
Nay, when he visited Rome in 1611, he was received with all the 
marks of distinction which commanded his talents and reputation 
in other quarters. Prelates and cardinals hastened to pay his 
genius homage ; “and even those who discredited his discoveries 
and dreaded their results, vied with the truce friends of scicnce in 
their auxiety to see the intellectual wonder of the age.” 

Such was the smooth and flower-strewed path of Galileo during 
a great portion of his life. His professional income, says Sir 
David, was far beyond his wants, and even beyond his anticipa- 
tions; ‘and, what is still dearer to a philosopher, he enjoyed the 
most perfect leisure for carrying on and completing his discoveries.” 
The very opposition offered to these discoveries was, as the biogra- 
pher happily observes, a subject of triumph rather than of sorrow: 
for he must have been conscious that prejudice and ignorance were 
his only enemies. And then he must also have been firmly con- 
vinced that posterity would do him justice by “ its sure decree.” 
Besides, think of the sort of mental felicity which the discoverer of 
glorious truths must enjoy; and how he can retire within himself 
for occupations, so as to forget the harassments which trouble or- 
dinary men. 

It has been the fashion with poets and rhetoricians, and conse- 
quently with the popular mind, to quote Galileo as the martyr of 
science, and to illustrate the folly of ignorance, and the cruelty of 
fanatical prejudice by his name. Now, not only is it a mistake 
to exalt him to such an emience as the steadfast apostle of grand 
truths, but neither his prudence nor the calmness of his temper 
entitle him to peculiar consideration ; for while his intellectual 
powers were of the first order, he indulged in ridicule and sarcasm 
towards his opponents unbecoming his position and the character 
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of a philosopher. He seems, says Sir David, to have forgotten 
that “* Providence had withheld from his enemies those very gifts 
which he had so liberally received.” ‘The biographer also admits 
that Galileo not only insisted upon making proselytes with bold- 
ness, but with recklessness ; so as to alienate his enemies more and 
more, rather than to win them to the truth. Nor does he appear 
to have apprehended the philosophical principle and fact, that 
truth was not to be exhausted by him or any other man; and that 
he was only proceeding certain steps in its pursuit, and but as one 
taking the start of his contemporaries. 

Even when the church was roused to persecute him, and he was 
cited before the Inquisition, neither was the treatment he received, 
nor was his bearing, that of a martyr. What are we to say of a 
nan who, after his : first recantation, renewed his attacks upon the 
Church; for it was rather for this rash and uncalled for conduct 
that he was persecuted, than on account of his astronomical doc- 
trine concerning the motion of the earth; a doctrine which Coper- 
nicus and others had maintained before him. Now see if the 
treatment which he met with was after all that which one under- 
stands by what entitles a person to the character of a martyr. 
Here is an account of the trial, the arraigned having been allowed 
to travel to Rome by easy stages, and having been lodged in the 
palaces of Cardinals and ‘Ambassadors :— 


* During the whole of the trial which had now commenced, Galileo was 
treated with the most marked indulgence. Abhorring, as we must do, the 
principles and practice of this odious tribunal, and reprobating its interference 
with the cautious deductions of science, we must yet admit that on this occa- 
sion its deliberations were not dictated by passion, nor its power directed by 
vengeance. Though placed at their judgment-seat as a heretic, Galileo 
stood there with the recognized attributes of a sage; and though an offender 
against the laws of which they were the guardians, yet the highest respect 
was yielded to his genius, and the kindest commiseration to his infirmities. 

“In the beginning of April, when his examination in person was to com- 
mence, it became necessary that he should be removed to the Holy Office ; 
but instead of committing him, as was the practice, to solitary confinement, 
he was provided with apartments in the house of the Fiscal of the Inquisi- 
tion. His table was provided by the Tuscan Ambassador, and his servant 
was allowed to attend him at his pleasure, and to sleep in an adjoining apart- 
ment. Even this nominal confinement, however, Galileo’s high spirit was 
unable to brook. An attack of the disease to which he was constitutionally 
subject contributed to fret and irritate him, and he became impatient for a 
release from his anxiety as well as from his bondage. Cardinal Barberino 
seems to have received notice of the state of Galileo’s feelings, and, with a 
magnanimity which posterity will ever honour, he liberated the philosopher 
on his own responsibility ; and in ten days after his first examination, and 
on the last day of April, he was restored to the hospitable roof of the Tuscan 
Ambassador.’ 
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It will not be supposed that we approve of judicial trials and 
punishment of any kind in erder to coerce opinion; nor can we 
defend the conduct of the Church even in the case of Galileo, 
But let the truth be told without aggravation or exaggeration on 
either side. Sir David Brewster himself sets the matter jin a 
proper and impartial light in the following passage :— 


‘* The ceremony of Galileo’s abjuration was one of exciting interest and 
awful formality. Clothed in the sackcloth of a repentant criminal, the 
venerable sage fell upon his knees before the assembled cardinals, and laying 
his hands upon the Holy Evangelists, he invoked the Divine aid in abjuring 
and detesting, and vowing never again to teach the doctrine of the earth's 
motion, and of the sun’s stability. He pledged himself that he would never 
again, either in words or in writing, propagate such heresies ; and he swore 
that he would fulfil and observe the penances which had been inflicted upon 
him. At the conclusion of this ceremony, in which he recited his abjura- 
tion word for word, and then signed it, he was conveyed, in conformity 
with his sentence, to the prison of the Inquisition. The account which we 
have now given of the trial and the sentence of Galileo is pregnant with the 
deepest interest and instruction. Human nature is here drawn in its darkest 
colouring ; and in surveying the melancholy picture, it is difficult to decide 
whether religion or philosophy has been most degraded. While we witness 
the presumptuous priest pronouncing infallible the decrees of his own erring 
judgment, we see the high-minded philosopher abjuring the eternal and 
immutable truths which he had himself the glory of establishing. In the 
ignorance and prejudices of the age—in a too literal interpretation of the 
language of Scripture—in a mistaken respect for the errors that had become 
venerable from their antiquity—and in the peculiar position which Galileo 
had taken among the avowed enemies of the church, we may find the 
elements of an apology, poor though it be, for the conduct of the Inquisition. 
But what excuse can we devise for the humiliating confession and abjuration 
of Galileo? Why did this master-spirit of the age—this high- priest of the 
stars—this representative of scienee—this hoary sage, whose career of glory 
was near its consummation—why did he reject the crown of martyrdom 
which he had himself coveted, and which, plaited with immortal laurels, was 
about to descend upon his head? If, in place of disavowing the laws of 
Nature, and surrendering in his own person the intellectual dignity of his 
species, he had boldly asserted the truth of his opinions, and confided his 
character to posterity, and his cause to an all-ruling Providence, he would 
have strung up the hair-suspended sabre, and disarmed for ever the hostility 
which threatened to overwhelm him. The philosopher, however, was sup- 
ported only by philosophy; and in the love of truth he found a miserable 
substitute for the hopes of the martyr. Galileo cowered under the fear of 
man, and his submission was the salvation of the church. The sword of the 
Inquisition descended on his prostrate neck ; and though its stroke was not 
physical, yet it fell with a moral influence fatal to the character of its victim 
and to the dignity of science. In studying with attention this portion of 
scientific history, the reader will not fail to perceive that the Church of Rome 
was driven into a dilemma, from which the submission and abjuration of 
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Galilieo could alone extricate it. He who confesses a crime and denounces 
its atrocity not only sanctions but inflicts the punishment which is annexed 
to it. Had Galileo declared his innocence and avowed his sentiments, and 
had he appealed to the past conduct of the Church itself, to the acknow- 
ledged opinions of its dignitaries, and even to the acts of its pontiffs, he 
would have at once confounded his accusers, and escaped from their toils. 
After Copernicus, himself a Catholic priest, had openly maintained the 
motion of the earth and the stability of the sun,—after he had dedicated the 
work which advocated these opinions to Pope Paul III., on the express 
ground that the authority of the pontiff might silence the calumnies of those 
who attacked these opinions by arguments drawn from Scripture,—after the 
Cardinal Schonberg and the Bishop of Culm had urged Copernicus to pub- 
lish the new doctrines, and after the Bishop of Ermeland had erected a mo- 
nument to commemorate his great discoveries,;—how could the Church of 
Rome have appealed to its pontifical decrees as the ground of persecuting 
and punishing Galileo? Even in latter times the same doctrines had been 
propagated with entire toleration. Nay, in the very year of Galileo’s first 
persecution, Paul Anthony Foscarinus, a learned Carmelite monk, wrote a 
pamphlet, in which he illustrates and defends the mobility of the earth, and 
endeavours to reconcile to this new doctrine the passages of Scripture which 
had been employed to subvert it. This very singular production was dated 
from the Carmelite convent at Naples; was dedicated to the very reverend 
Sebastian Fantoni, general of the Carmelite order; and, sanctioned by the 
ecclesiastical authorities, it was published at Naples in 1615, the very year 
of the first persecution of Galileo.”’ 


What can we add to these pertinent and touching views, but that, 
instead of science being in this case the victim of martyrdom, had 
it not been for the renown earned by his science, or had he been an 
ordinary man, Galileo would have been for all the remaining days 
of his life shut up in a dungeon, or perhaps have been put to the 
torture, aud afterwards made to figure in an auto-da-fe. 

If Galileo has no right to the title of martyr, much less do the 
other two astronomers deserve the name. ‘Tycho Brahe’s persecu- 
tion amounted to no more than having been driven from his Danish 
Island of Huen and observatory, after having received these from 
his sovereign, Frederick the Second, together with other munifi- 
cent grants and extraordinary privileges. When his patron died, 
the court slighted him, it is true, and viewed him with dislike. 
But he was permitted to withdraw into another country, and to 
take his chemical and philosophical instruments with him, when he 
was taken under the protection of the Emperor of Germany. No 
doubt he had his vexations and disappointments. But these appear 
to have been occasioned chiefly by his own discontented temper 
and peculiar foibles. 

_And what were Kepler’s persecutions, or sufferings, that entitle 
him to the crown of martyrdom? Why, he was unfortunately situa- 
ted with regard to relations and family connections, science in no sense 
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being the cause or the source of his annoyances. He was the vic. 
tim also no doubt of bodily complaints, and of the inconveniences 

or miseries to which an irritable and ardent temperament are ever 
exposed ; while poverty and the non-payment of his salary brought 
along with them the usual distractions. But the Emperor 
Rudolph and other illustrious personages patronized him, and 
contemporary philosophers appreciated the excellence of his works ; 

therefore science was honoured instead of being martyred in his case. 

The long and short is, that Sir David, or Mr. Murray, have 
chosen a taking title, the ruse being customary with the trade. 
Point is preferred to accuracy, and the trick resorted to, which has 
made many a bad book pass current with the public, and even to 
wile competent judges, into a purchase and a perusal. 

Thus much concerning the title which would not have detained 
us for a moment had it not been the desire to be impartial and to 
correct, especially as regards the first of the celebrated high 
priests of science mentioned in the neat volume before us, a poetic 
and popular fallacy. Of the work itself we can have nothing but 
praise to utter. All the world is aware of Sir David's competency 
for the execution of the task he has imposed upon himself,—of his 
kindred spirit and attainments,—of his polished strenath as an 
author. The work is eminently calculated to instruct and to 
delight the general reader ; and therefore without another sentence 
of criticism we proceed to offer a few samples of its matter and 
manner. ‘The following passage deserves introductory prominence. 
It is a remarkable circumstance in the history of science, that 
astronomy should have been cultivated at the same time by three 
such distinguished men as Tycho, Kepler, and Galileo. While 
Tycho, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, was observing the heavens 
at Prague, Kepler only thirty years ‘old, was applying his wild 
genius “to the determination of the orbit of Mars, and Galileo, at 
the age of thirty- six, was about to direct the telescope to the unex- 
plored regions of space. The diversity of gifts which Providence 
assigned to these three philosophers was no less remarkable. 
T ycho was destined to lay the foundation of modern astronomy, 
by a vast series of accurate observations made with the largest and 
the finest instruments; it was the proud lot of Kepler to deduce 
the laws of the planetary orbits from the observations of his prede- 
cessors ; while Galileo enjoyed the more dazzling honour of dis- 
covering by the telescope new celestial bodies, and new systems of 
worlds.” 

The discovery of the telescope is thus described :— 


“Galileo placed at the ends of a leaden tube two spectacle-glasses, both 
of which were plain on one side, while one of them had its other side con- 
vex, and the other its second side concave, and having applied his eye to the 
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goncave glass, he saw objects pretty large and pretty near him. This little 
instrument, which magnified only three times, he carried in triumph to 
Venice, where it excited the most intense interest. Crowds of the principal 
citizens flocked to his house to see the magical toy; and after nearly a 
month had been spent gratifying this epidemical curiosity, Galileo was led 
to understand from Leonardo Deodati, the Doge of Venice, that the Senate 
would be highly gratified by obtaining possession of so extraordinary an 
instrument.” 


The philosopher instantly complied: the professorship at Padua 
for life, and an augmented salary, being the reward. For alength 
of time the rage for the telescope in Venice, and the eagerness to 
Jook through the tube and to possess one of them as soon as manu- 
factured, were extreme; the instruments being purchased merely as 
philosophical toys, which came to be carried by travellers into every 
corner of Enrope; all of which occurred much after the fashion in 
which Sir David’s Kaleidoscope was at first admired. 

We now pay our respects to Tycho Brahe, in as far as quoting a 
passage or two concerning him of a popular character :— 


“The ardour with which he pursued his studies gave great umbrage to 
his friends as well as to his relations. He was reproached for having aban- 
doned the profession of the law; his astronomical observations were ridi- 
culed as not only useless but degrading; and, among his numerous con- 
nexions, his maternal uncle, Steno Bille, was the only one who applauded 
him for following the bent of his genius. Under these uncomfortable cir- 
cumstances he resolved to quit his country, and pay a visit to the most 
interesting cities of Germany. At Wittemberg, where he arrived in April 
1566, he resumed his astronomical observations ; but, in consequence of the 
plague having broken out in that city, he removed to Rostoch in the follow- 
ing autumn. Here an accident occurred which had nearly deprived him of 
his life. On the 10th December he was invited to a »-:dding feast ; and, 
among other guests, there was present a noble countryman of his own, 
Manderupius Pasbergius. Some difference having arisen between them on 
this occasion, they parted with feelings of mutual displeasure. On the 
27th of the same month, they met again at some festive games, and having’ 
revived their former quarrel, they agreed to settle their differences by the 
sword. They accordingly met at seven o’clock in the evening of the 29th, 
and fought in total darkness. In this blind combat, Manderupius cut off 
the whole front of Tycho’s nose, and it was fortunate for astronomy that his 
more valuable organs were defended by so faithful an outpost. The quar- 
rel, which is said to have originated in a difference of opinion respecting 
their mathematical acquirements, terminated here; and Tycho repaired his 
loss by cementing upon his face a nose of gold and silver, which is said to 
have formed a good imitation of the original.” 


What we next quote, illustrates some of Tycho’s eccentricities as 
wellas the credulity of the age in which he flourished :— 
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“Among the extravagant pretensions of the alchemists, that of forming 4 
universal medicine was, perhaps, not the most irrational. It was only when 
they pretended to cure every disease, and to confer longevity, that they did 
violence to reason. The success of the Arabian physicians in the use of 
mercurial preparations naturally led to the belief that other medicines, stil! 
more general in their application, and efficacious in their healing powers, 
might yct be brought to light ; and we have no doubt that many substantial 
discoveries were the result of such overstrained expectations. Tycho was 
not merely a believer in the medical dogmas of the alchemists, he was ac- 
tually the discoverer of a new elixir, which went by his name, and which 
was sold in every apothecary’s shop as a specific against the epidemic dis. 
eases which were then ravaging Germany. The Emperor Rudolph having 
heard of this celebrated medicine, obtained a small portion of it from Tycho 
by the hands of the Governor of Brandisium; but, not satisfied with the 
gift, he seems to have applied to Tycho for an account of the method of pre- 
paring it. Tycho accordingly addressed to the Emperor a long letter, dated 
September 7, 1599, containing a minute account of the process, The base 
of this remarkable medicine is Venetian treacle, which undergoes an infinity 
of chemical operations and admixtures before it is ready for the patient. 
When properly prepared, he assures the Emperor that is better than gold, 
and that it may be made still more valuable by mixing with it a single scru- 
ple either of the tincture of corals, or sapphire, or hyacinth ; or a solution of 
pearls, or of potable gold, if it can be obtained free of all corrosive matter ! 
In order to render the medicine universal for all diseases which can be 
cured by perspiration, and which, he says, form a third of those which attack 
the human frame, he combines it with antimony, a well-known sudorific in 
the present practice of physic. Tycho concludes his letter by humbly he- 
seeching the Emperor to keep the process secret, and reserve the medicine 
for himself alone! The same disposition of mind which made Tycho an 
astrologer and an alchemist inspired him with a singular love of the marvel- 
lous. He had various automata with which he delighted to astonish the 
peasants ; and, by means of invisible bells, which communicated with every 
part of the establishment, and which rung with the gentlest touch, he had 
great pleasure in bringing any of his pupils suddenly before strangers, mut- 
tering at a particular time the werds, ‘ Come hither, Peter,’ as if he had 
commanded their presence by some supernatural agency. If, on leaving 
home, he met with an old woman or a hare, he returned immediately to his 
house. But the most extraordinery of all his peculiarities remains to be 
noticed. When he lived at Uraniburg, he maintained an idiot of the name 
of Lep, who lay at his feet whenever he sat down to dinner, and whom he 
fed with his own hand. Persuaded that his mind, when moved, was capa- 
ble of foretelling future events, Tycho carefully marked everything he said. 
Lest it should be supposed that this was done to no purpose, Longomonta- 
nus relates, that when any person in the island was sick, Lep never, when 
interrogated, failed to predict whether the patient would live or die. It is 
stated, also in the letters of Wormius, both to Gassendi and Peyter, that 
when Tycho was absent, and his pupils became very noisy and merry in 
consequence of not expecting him soon home, the idiot, who was present, 
exclaimed, ‘ Juncher xaa laudit,—Your master has arrived.’ On another 
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eecasion, when Tycho had sent two of his pupils to Copenhagen on busi- 
ness, and had fixed the day of their return, Lep surprised him on that day 
while he was at dinner, by exclaiming, ‘ Behold, your pupils are bathing in 
the sea!’ Tycho, suspecting that they were shipw recked, sent some person 
to the observatory to look for their boat. The messenger brought back 
word that he saw some persons wet on shore, and in distress, with a boat 
upset at a great distance. These stories have been given by Gassendi, and 
may be viewed as specimens of the superstition of the age.” 


We have already seen how justly, and with what discrimination 
Sir David Brewster disposes of the bearings of the question be- 
tween Galileo and the Church. His defence of the alchemists is not 
less fair and enlightened. We must quote his words :— 


“The conduct of the scientific alchemists of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries presents a pectin of very difficult solution. When 
we consider that a gas, a fluid, and a solid may consist of the very same in- 
gredients in different proportions; that a virulent poison may differ from the 
most wholesome food only in the difference of quantity of the very same ele- 
ments; that gold and silver, and lead and mercury, and indeed all the metals, 
may be extracted from transparent crystals, which scarcely differ in their 
appearance from a piece of common salt or a bit of sugar-candy : and that 
diamond is nothing more than charcoal, we need not greatly wonder at the 
extravagant expectation that the precious metals and the noblest gems 
might be procured from the basest materials. These expectations, too, 
must have been often excited by the startling results of their daily experi- 
ments. The most ignorant compounder of simples could not fail to witness 
the magical transformation of chemical action ; and every new product must 
have added to the probability that the tempting doublets of gold and silver 
might be thrown from the dice-box with which he was gambling. 

“But when the precious metals were found in lead and copper by the 
action of powerful reagents, it was natural to suppose that they had been 
actually formed during the process ; and men of well-regulated minds even 
might have thus been led to embark in new adventures to procure a more 
copious supply, without any insult to sober reason, or any injury inflicted on 
sound morality. 

“ When an ardent and ambitious mind is once dazzled with the fasci- 
nation of some lofty pursuit, where gold is the object or fame the impulse, 
it is difficult to pause in a doubtful career, and to make a voluntary ship- 
wreck of the reputation which has been staked. Hope still cheers the aspi- 
rant from failure to failure, till the loss of fortune and the decay of credit 
disturb the serenity of his mind, and hurry him on to the last resource of 
baffled ingenuity and disappointed ambition. The philosopher thus becomes 
an impostor ; and by the pretended transmutation of the baser metals into 
vold, or the discovery of the philosopher’s stone, he attempts to sustain his 
sinking republic and recover the fortune he has lost. The communication 
of the ‘great secret is now the staple commodity with which he is to barter, 
and the grand talisman with which he is to conjure. It can be imparted 
only to a chosen few—to those among the opulent who merit it by their 
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virtues, and can acquire it by their diligence ; and the Divine vengeance ‘is 
threatened against its disclosure.” 


It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that from many a 
vain pursuit, and reliance upon pure dreams, have resulted 
valuable discoveries, but which were neither expected nor sought 
after. 

Kepler now demands a portion of our space, who while filling 
one of the most honourable situations to which a philosopher can 
aspire, and possessing a large salary, although irregularly paid, on 
account of the imperial treasury being drained by the demands of 
{ul expensive war, was constantly involved in pecuniary difficulties. 
It is humiliating to think of him feeling obliged not merely to aban- 
don in part his higher pursuits, but begging his bread from the Em- 
peror, and even casting nativitics. Still, nothing could extinguish 
his scientific ardour, and ‘‘ whenever he directed his vigorous mind 
to the investigation of phenomena, he never failed to obtain inter- 
esting and original results.” 

At one period England had scme hopes of possessing and sup- 
porting him; but whether the treasure would have been duly 
honoured and properly treated admits of doubt. Sir David is bit- 
ter on the subject of our country’s patronage and encouragement of 
philosophers. We copy out his words :— 


** In the year 1620, Sir Henry Wotton, the English ambassador at Venice, 
paid a visit to Kepler on his way through Germany. It does not appear 
whether or not this visit was paid at the desire of James I., to whom Kepler 
had dedicated one of his works, but from the nature of the communication 
which was made to him by the ambassador, there are strong reasons to 
think that this was the case. Sir Henry Wotton urged Kepler to take up 
his residence in England, where he could assure him of a welcome and an 
honourable reception; but, notwithstanding the pecuniary difficulties in 
which he was then involved, he did not accept of the invitation. In referring 
to this offer in one of his letters, written a year after it was made, he thus 
balances the difficulties of the question—‘ The fires of civil war,’ says he, 
‘are raging in Germany. Shall I then cross the sea whither Wotton 
invites me? I, a German, a lover of firm land, who dread the confine- 
ment of an island, who presage its dangers, and must drag along with me 
my little wife and flock ofchildren?’ As Kepler seems to have entertained 
no doubt of his being well provided for in England, it is the more probable 
that the British sovereign had made him a distant offer through his ambas- 
sador. A welcome and an honourable reception, in the ordinary sense of 
these terms, could not have supplied the wants of a starving astronomer, who 
was called upon to renounce a large though an ill-paid salary in his native 
land; and Kepler had experienced too deeply the faithfulness of royal 
pledges to trust his fortune to so vague an assurance as that which is implied 
in the language of the English ambassador. During the two centuries 
which have elapsed since this invitation was given to Kepler, there has been 
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ao reign during which the most illustrious foreigner could hope for pecu- 
niary support, either from the sovereign or the government of England. 
What English science has never been able to command for her indigenous 
talent, was not likely to be proffered to foreign merit. The generous hearts 
of individual Englishmen, indeed, are always open to the claims of intel- 
lectual pre-eminence, and ever ready to welcome the stranger whom it 
adorns; but through the frozen life-blood of a British minister such sym- 
pathies have seldom vibrated; and, amid the struggles of faction and the 
anxieties of personal and family ambition, he has turned a deaf ear to the 
demands of Genius, whether she appeared in the humble posture of a sup- 
pliant, or in the prouder attitude of a national benefactor. If the imperial 
mathematician, therefore, had no other assurance of a comfortable home in 
England than that of Sir Henry Wotton, he acted a wise part in distrusting 
it; and we rejoice that the sacred name of Kepler was thus withheld from 
the long list of distinguished characters whom England has starved and dis- 
honoured.” 


Leisure, however, according to Sir David’s own statement in 
another part of the volume, is what the philosopher most requires ; 
therefore the means of commanding this vente ar boon should 
rather be considered by governments and prime ministers, than the 
bestowing of ribands, stars, or titles. We conclude with the bio- 
grapher’s summary of Kepler's character :— 


‘When Kepler directed his mind to the discovery of a generai principle, 
he set distinctly before him, and never once lost sight of,.the explicit object 
of his search. His imagination, now unreined, indulged itself in the creation 
and invention of various hypotheses. ‘The most plausible, or perhaps the 
most fascinating, of these was then submitted toa rigorous scrutiny ; and 
the moment it was found to be incompatible with the results of observation 
and experiment, it was willingly abandoned, and another hypothesis sub- 
mitted to the same severe ordeal. By thus gradually excluding erroneous 
views and assumptions, Kepler not only made a decided approximation to 
the object of his pursuit, but in the trials to which his opinions were sub- 
mitted, and in the observations or experiments which they called forth, he 
discovered new facts and arrived at new views which directed his subsequent 
inquiries. By pursuing this method, he succeeded in his most difficult re- 
searches, and discovered those beautiful and profound Jaws which have been 
the admiration of succeeding ages. In tracing the route which he followed, 
it is easy for those who live under the light of modern science to say that his 
fancies were often wild, and his labour often wasted ; but, in judging of 
Kepler’s methods, we ought to place ourselves in his times, and invest our- 
selves with the opinions and the knowledge of his contemporaries. In the 
infancy of a science there is no speculation so absurd as not to merit exami- 
nation. The most remote and fanciful explanations of facts have often been 
found the true ones ; and opinions which have in one century been objects 
of ridicule, have in the next been admitted among the elements of our know- 
ledge. The physical world teems with wonders, and the various forms of 
matter exhibit to us properties and relations far more extraordinary than the 
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wildest fancy could have conceived. Human reason stands appalled before 
this magnificent display of creative power, and they who drunk deepest of 
its wisdom will be the least disposed to limit the excursions of physical 
speculation. The influence of the imagination as an instrument of research 
has, we think, been much overlooked by those who have ventured to give 
laws to philosophy. This faculty is of the greatest value in physical in- 
quiries. If we use it as a guide, and confide in its indications, it will in- 
fallibly deceive us; but if we employ it as an auxiliary, it will afford us the 
most invaluable aid. Its operation is like that of the light troops which are 
sent out to ascertain the strength and position of anenemy: when the strug- 
gle commences, their services terminate ; and it is by the solid phalanx of 
the judgment that the battle must be fought and won.’ 


It cannot fail to strike the most careless or least scientific reader 
that the biographer is perfectly master of his subjects, and armed 
at all points to bestow upon them adequate and appropriate illus- 
tration. Sir David is quite at home with them, and possesses all 
the powers of mind, and all the sympathies of heart as well as the 
abounding information, necessary to a genuine and genial work of 
the present class. 





Art. XIV. 
. Vivia Perpetua: a Dramatic Poem. In Five Acts. By Saran 


Frower Apams. London: Fox. 1841. 
. Ethelstan ; or the Battle of Brunanburh, A Dramatic Chronicle. In 


Five Acts. By Grorcr Dartey. London: Moxon. 1841. 


— 


to 


<6 


. The Hungarian Daughter. A Dramatic Poem. By GrorceE STEVENS. 
London: Mitchell. 1841. 


We have more than once entered at considerable length upon the 
subject of restriction and monopoly established by the theatrical 
system of patents and of management, which hon operated most 
disastrously as respects the ‘nterests of the British drama. It is as 
impossible, however, to quench for the present or for the future all 
dramatic talent and susceptibilities by blind, perverse, and _ partial 
treatment of authors and of actors, as the attempt would be futile 
to destroy a relish for Shakspeare, by shutting up for ever Old 
Drury and Covent Garden ; or by passing a law that he should for 
ever be banished from the stage. But while the absurd and exceed- 
ingly foolish order of things to which we allude cannot change 
human nature nor extinguish genius, it may drive the spirit of man 
into other channels, and to seek glorious exercise and triumphant 
delights in fields in some degree distinct from their legitimate king- 
dom, or where they ought to reign and to abide. Writers whose 
dramatic impulses are genuine and irrepressible ; or who feel that 
they have a vocation in the dramatic sphere, when finding 
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the theatres entirely shut against them, and that they have not 
the remotest chance of seeing or enabling others to enjoy a 
a representation of their noblest productions in the highest depart- 
ment of art, may and do direct their efforts into a somewhat differ- 
ent channel—may and do so frame their works that they may be 
examined and relished by the fireside. In what other way can we 
account for any one, or the whole of the gifted writers named at 
the head of this article having betaken themselves to the compara- 
tively level and tame form of the Dramatic Poem ? Sure we are that 
itis not for want of power, fertility, and enthusiasm, that either of 
them have shunned the lofty path of actable tragedy. There may 
be deficiencies in respect of artistic skill, arising from non-expe- 
rience, and the denial of a test and a tribunal where alone it is to be 
begotten and perfected. But sure we are that not one of the wri- 
ters before us is either denied the feeling nor the power requisite 
to the production of what we shall again roughly call an actable 
tragedy. 

We have made use of the terms tame and level with reference 
to Dramatic Poems. And what else can they be as compared 
with actable productions, where action, of course, sudden transitions, 
gusts of passion, and rapid description cannot be dispensed with ? 
Hence these poems are inferior as works of art, and as regards the 
purposes to be served by the creations of which the human mind is 
capable, to works fitted for, and worthy of, theatrical representation. 
The author of the Dramatic Poem properly and necessarily thinks 
less of rapidity and condensation, of telling a story and arousing 
passion by means of strong and indicative points, than of sentiment 
and description wire-drawn and detailed. Particular scenes too in 
the former case are thought of and worked up with partial feeling, 
instead of the author’s mind and purpose being strung so as to pro- 
duce a harmonious whole, with ail its parts properly connected and 
related, and the inferior scenes and passages duly subordinated. 
Now this is the great drawback to Vivia Perpetua, as an actable 
dramatic piece ; for as a historical poem, where legend and fiction 
find a well-proportioned space, and in regard to design and cast as 
well as consistent maintenance of character, it presents the elements 
of a fine tragedy. Then the authoress’s good faith, genuine vein of 
poetry, intense and earnest yet steady feeling, are all that the 
Pena and genuine admirers of the drama and of poetry can 

esire. 

We have set ourselves in this article decidedly against divulging 
the plot of any one of the dramatic poems before us ; but we wish 
to make use of such terms and distinctions as will send those of our 
readers who cherish a taste for poetry and character dramatically 
cast, for pictures of historic periods and the embodiment of tradi- 
tional events and scenes, to the works themselves, being perfectly 
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assured that they will not rise from them without great satisfaction 
and hope for the British stage. 

We discover very ptomising fpower in Viv'a Perpetua, and 
dramatic talent. The propriety and diversity of character intro- 
duced speak favourably for the writer’s judgment and ability. The 
poem, too, teaches a nobie and touching Christian lesson. The 
story is one belonging to the early history of the church, and when 
religious persecution under the Roman Empire was at the height of 
its heat. Vivia Perpetua is a convert and a martyr amid Pagans; 
her family is one of mark and eminence, hating Christianity, and 
especially because its professors are low and degraded in general 
estimation. The picture, therefore, of family misery and anguish, 
as well as of state fury; is striking. ‘Then the contrast between 
heathen and cold superstition and pure religion, is not less remark- 
able; while one of the most beautiful and seraphic spirits that ever 
was brought under the influence of the gospel is represented by the 
heroine. The scenes between her loving but Pagan father and her- 
self, are exceedingly fine and moving. We shall not, however, 
descend from these generalities, but pass on to Mr. Darley’s poem, 
after merely stating, that Sarah Flower Adams requires only piac- 
tice, study, and trial, to raise her to a high rank among our living 
dramatists ; for there is within her the germs _for wholesome  self- 
culture, and which will result in condensed thought and corrected 
versification. 

Mr. Darley’s “‘ Becket,” and indeed whatever we have read of 
his, convinced us that he is in possession of a rich and original vein 
of thought, loving, too, to run into quaint and bygone times, and to 
draw from our Chronicled stories. The present specimen has 
served to confirm our former opinion. Why, the very preface 
smacks of the genuine yet uncommon vintage. ‘ These hands,” 
says he, “ unskilfal as they are, would fain build up a Cairn, or rude 
national monument, on some eminence of our Poetic Mountain, to a 
few amongst the many heroes of our race, sleeping even yet with no 
memorial there, or one hidden beneath the moss of ages.” He 
then goes on to tel] us that ‘“* Ethelstan” is the second stone, as 
Becket was the first ; that he desires to encourage the feeling of 
pride which Englishmen cherish towards their noble Saxon ances- 
tors, by whom our “ great Tables of Constitutional Law were 
rough-hewn and engraven,” and by whom our “ civil freedom was 
first established.” He has sought to portray this people in one of 
its best representations, and has chosen the Battle of Brunanburh, 
one of the hardest fought fields in our olden history, for the stormy 
portion of the Chronicle; a battle and a field which allow of the 
deeply read and imaginative writer to introduce a variety of ancient 
picturesque characters, such as Danish invaders, North-men, Sea- 
kings, as well as other actors and groups that stand boldly out in 
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the annals of our country. But this dramatic poem deals in other 
matters, and breathes other thoughts than such as belong to war, 
combat, and battle-array ; for it appeals to our tenderest sympathies, 
by representing Ethelstan during his seven years’ penitence, and by 
introducing domestic scenes of repose and mellowness. Then there 
are private revenge, and the developments of many subtle workings 
of the human heart; the whole cast into characters of human stamp, 
as moulded by the genius of the period, and warmed by their indi- 
vidual natures. Nor has Mr. Darley been sparing of arousing odes 
sung by a glee maiden of wondrous fancy and characteristic min- 
strelsy. 

We must find room for two specimens, the first exhibiting much 
of that antique simplicity which is so congenial with our ideas of the 
remote period selected, and also of that genuine undying affection of 
the heart which Mr. Darley delights to picture. ‘The scene is one 
between the remorseful king and his sister, the Abbess of Beverley: — 


** Scene, a small Cabinet. 
Ethelstan in sackcloth, at an oaken table. 
Enter Edgitha. 
Ethel. My sister! my born friend! [ Embracing her. 
Why at this hour, 

When none save Night’s rough minions venture forth, 
Was thy pale health so bold ? 

Edgitha. Is there no flush 
Bespreads my cheek ?—that’s health ! new life, my brother 
Which joy to see thee brings. But out, alas ! 
What change in thee, what mournful change ? 

Ethel. Years! years ! 

Edgitha. Nay, thou’rt, if not in bloomiest spring-tide, 
Yet in its Autumn. 

Ethel. A’‘itumn is ever sere ! 
Youth saddens near its ending, like Old Age ;— 
Or worse,—for this hath better life at hand. 

Edgitha. No! no! that is not it—that is not it ! 

Ethel. And then bethink thee, Sihtric’s widow-queen, 
Kings wear not, like the peacocks, feathered crowns ; 
Our goldenest have some iron in them too ! 

Edgitha. Ah! wouldst thou take meek sample from so many 
Of our wise Saxon kings ; who gave up power 
Without a sigh to those who still sigh’d for it ; 
And changed their glittering robes with russet weeds, 
And turn’d their sceptres into crucifixes, 
And bared their heads of all but tonsured crowns, 
And lived out hermit lives in mossy cells, 
Or died at Rome on saintly pilgrimage : 
Were they not wise ? 

Ethel. Wise for themselves they were ! 

Edgitha. Then wherefore not thou for thyself as well ? 
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Wherefore, in thy loved town of Beverley, 
Under thy patron saint, canonized John, 

As servant dedicate through him to heaven, 
Seek not thy temporal rest and peace eterne ? 
Wherefore withdraw not from the thorny ways 
And unreclaimable wilderness of this world, 


. To the smooth-marbled aisle and cloister trim 


Beside us; to these gardens, paced by forms 
Bland-whispering as their trees, and moving round 
Each shrub they tend, softly as its own shadow ? 
Wherefore retire thee not, wouldst thou enjoy 
Calm raptures of ecstatic contemplation, 

To yon elm-pillar’d avenue, sky roof’d, 

That leads from Minster Church to Monastery, 
Both by thyself embeautified, as if 

But for thyself? Nothing disturbeth there 
Save the grand hum of the organ heard within, 
Or murmuring chorus that with faint low chime 
Tremble to lift their voices up o’erhigh 

Even in God’s praises ?—Here find happiness, 
Here make thy quietary! as thy Sister, 

Once queen, hath done. Wherefore not, thou and she, 
Abbot and Abbess, side by side, return 

To old companionship of innocence, 

Our hearts re--purified at the altar’s flame : 

And thus let second childhood lead us lovingly 
As did the first, adown life’s gentle slope, 

To our unrocking cradle—one same grave ? 

Ethel. I could, even now, sleep to the lullaby 
Sung by Death’s gossip, that assiduous crone, 

Who hushes all our race !—if one hope fail, 
One single, life-endearing hope— 

Edgitha. Dear brother. | 
Take hope from my content !—though pale this brow, 
Tis calm as if she smiled on it, yon Prioress 
Of Heaven’s pure Nunnery, whose placid cheer 
O'erlooks the world beneath her ; this wren’s voice, 
Though weak, preserveth lightsome tone and tenor, 
Ne’er sick with joy like the still-hiccupping swallow’s, 
Ne’er like the nightingale’s with grief. Believe me 
Seclusion is the blessedest estate 
Life owns ; wouldst be among the blest on earth, 
Hie thither! 

Ethel. Ay—and what are my poor Saxons 
To do without their king ?— 

Edgitha. Have they not thanes 
And chiefs ?— 

Ethel. Without their father? their defender ? 
Now specially when rumours of the Dane 
Borne hither by each chill Norwegian wind, 
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Like evening thunder creeps along the ocean 
With many a mutter'd threat of morrow dire ? 
No! no! I must not now desert my Saxons, 
Who ne'er deserted me! 

Edgitha. Is there none else 
To king it ? 

Ethel. None save the Etheling should; he cannot : 
Childe Edmund is o’er-green in wit; though premature 
In that too for his years, and grown by exercise 
Of arms, and practice of all manlike feats,— 
Which is bent towards them makes continual, 

As young hawks love to use their beaks and wings 
In coursing sparrows ere let loose at herons,— 
Grown his full pitch of stature. Ah! dear Sister, 
Thy choice and lot with thy life’s duties chime, 
All cast for privacy. So best !—our world 
Hath need of such as thee and thy fair nuns, 
And these good fathers of the monastery, 

To teach youth, tend the poor, the sick, the sad, 
Relume the extinguish’d lights of ancient lore, 
Making each little cell a glorious lantern 

To beam forth truth o’er our benighted age,— 
With other functions high, howe’er so humble, 
Which I disparage not! But, dearest Sister, 
Even the care of our own soul becomes 

A sin—base selfishness—when we neglect 

All care for others; and self-love too oft 

Is the dark shape in which the Devil haunts 
Nunneries, monkeries, and most privacies, 
Where your devout recluse, devoted less 

To God than self, works for his single weal ; 
When like that God he should, true Catholic, 
Advance the universal where he may.” 


The second of our specimens is in a more martial strain ; and 
yet it excites other interests, and speaks a language that describes 
other emotions and moods. 


A Tent in the Danish Camp at Brunanburh. Armour and Arms. 
Fergus and Runilda arming him for battle. 
Run. There! it droops well!—O how his plume becomes him, 
As the proud-bending pine the promontory !— 
And yet methinks it droops too much-—it should not 
Shade his blue eyes from sight !—Now, is it better ? 
Dost feel it sway, with pleasant heaviness, 
Nobly upon thy brow?. Will it do thus? 
Fer. I should say—ay, and yet would fain say—no, 
To keep thy sweet hands still about my face, 
Thy delicate fingers touching me like tendrils 
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Which, ’mid the honeysuckle bowers, I’ve felt 
Softly yet fondly o’er my forehead play !— 
How blissful thus— 

Run. His chin! gods, gods, his chin! 
A broader, braver ribbon under it! 

Fer. Thus in mine arms to hold thee, while thou peer’st 
Closely o’er all my looks, as they were far 
More precious than thine own and more thy pride! 
To feel the halo of thy breath around me 
When thy lips part to speak, thou living rose 
Grafted into a lily!—Wherefore that sigh ? 

Run. Ah me! now thou art deck’d with mine own eare,. 
I could sit down and weep to send thee forth 
In all thy gallantry and grace, so trim, 

So beautiful, so blooming young, to battle! 

Fer. Herva, wilt turn my flush of pride to shame, 
With fears I am too much a tenderling 
For war’s rough pastime,—nought but a male doll 
To be dress’d up and kiss’d?—-Do heroines weep ? 

Run. Well, 1 will sing— 

Bright-hair’d Halmar took his bow, 

And he bounded blithe o’er the fields of snow ; 

But the Storm-King whirl’d him in a wreath, 

Where he lies as stark as his shaft in the sheath ! 
Here is your lance—and target— 

Fer. But my gloves? 
Until my hands be rough-shod, all slips from them; 
My gloves, sweet Armourer ! 

Run. Not yet—not yet— 
Ere they be on thou must in turn arm me. 


Fer. Thee? thee ?—O madness! thou arm for the battle?’ 


A mere slight girl! whole winters yet from womanhood ! 
Run. Nay, martial sir, thou’rt but a stripling too !— 
Come, arm me! arm me!—Am I not thine to death ? 
Fer. What are these little moulds of panoply 
Thou lay’st before me,—hauberk, helm, and greave ?— 
Pity, O pity, do not put them on! 
Run. (chants as she arms ). 
Then Odin’s dark Daughters rode over the plain, 
Chiding on the slow slaughter and chusing the slain ! 
Cries Gondula, fixing her smile on the fight, 
*Ye’ll join hands in the Hall of Dead Heroes to-night!’ 
Fer. Look at this toy of helmets !—’tis too thin, 
Too frail, to bear the stroke of Mercy’s sword, 
Though that mild chastener would warn, not harm thee! 
What’s here ? 
Run. My brand! 
Fer. O heaven, ’tis scarce a dagger 
To fence away the fate those Saxon deathsmen 
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Deal with two-handed glaives!—Here is a targe! 
One spangle on huge Turketul’s shield! fit thing 
To breast the shock of bucklers, when together 
Ranks fall like walls in earthquakes, and at once 
Rises the hill of ruin!—Here, look here, 
A wrist to stem that mighty brunt!—brave wrist! 
Thick as a swan’s neck, and as white and bendable! 
Why, in his steely embrace, War’s softest pressure 
Would crush thy soul out! 
Run Wert thou half as safe! 
This armour, Dwarfs in Hecla’s smithy forged : 
See! the lines graven round it all are Runes— 
Mystic inscriptions, full of wizard power 
‘To ward off ill: I am not vulnerable,— 
‘xcept by grief!—My soul is very sad!— 
What sound is that without? 
Fer, Trampling of steeds. 
Run. 
Why doth the Night-mare whinny so loud ? 
Her heavy knees trample the groaning one deeper! 
Her flurried black mane like a thunder-cloud 
Flickers forth serpents of fire o’er the sleeper! 
How he writhes him beneath her, 
The blue flame breather ! 
And his eyes wild staring 
At hers wilder glaring! 
Mark how they glow in their sockets without flashes, 
Two gray bale-fires mouldering in their ashes! 
Fer. Cease! cease! —No death-cry terrible as this! 
‘Hear you that signal? [A low war-whistle without. 
Run. It thrills through my marrow ! 
Fer. And my glad heart—if thou wouldst but stay here ?— 
Come since it must be so! 
Run. Ay, with my harp! 
See how I fling it gallant o’er my shoulder, 
As if we tripp’d to banquet !—So we do! 
The banquet of the eagle and the raven, 
Where they shall have their glut!—Come, my sweet harp, 
Echo the warriors’ shout and drown his wail, 
And chant his death song!—Come, to battle! battle! 
Exeunt.” 


Mr. Darley’s fecundity of poetic diction and fancy is uncommon ; 
and he errs in allowing his genius to run riot with his wealth. His 
fondness, too, for quaint phraseology and antique terms has the 
appearance of affectation. ‘Towards the end of the present produc- 
tion, we began to get tired of both kinds of extravagance ; especially 
of the repeated and prolonged combats, of the tauntings and boast- 
ings of the warriors, as met with in several of the single trials of 
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valour, strength, and skill. But these and other blemishes are only 
the excrescences of an overstocked imagination, and an unmeasured 
enthusiasm towards the subject of his Chronicles; and should he 
continue to add to his Cairn, he will at length rear a pyramid that 
will far overtop the rubbish that he may have gathered; the stones, 
whether rough or hewn, having a strength that will not sink under 
any trampling by rude or irreverent feet. 

Mr. Stevens’s Introductory preface, which we had not an opportu- 
nity of perusing before we had written the earlier portion of the prelimi- 
nary observations in our present article, proves that we were not 
mistaken in the view there taken by us. He tells us that he has 
had Jately returned upon his hands a Tragedy, in manuscript, enti- 
tled ‘‘ ‘I'he Patriot,” the subject of which is identical with that of 
“‘The Hungarian Daughter,” in the former the spirit of the poem 
being condensed, and the language compressed to meet the necessi- 
ties of representation; whereas in the present performance compli- 
mental lines, passages, effusions of solitary musings, and even entire 
scenes abound, which do not cause any perceptible advancement of 
the plot. ‘“‘ The Hungarian Daughter” cannot therefore be intended 
as an acting play; ‘‘ a species of composition,” observes Mr. Ste- 
phens, “subjecting the attention of the reader to a severer trial 
than does the Dramatic Poem, and which ought to be regarded 
according to its artistic merit, as presenting, beyond all comparison, 
a more decisive test of the writer’s poetical dramatic genius.” 

Mr. Stevens then goes on toinform us that he has been so unfor- 
tunate as to have had others of his dramas as well as “‘ The Patriot” 
rejected by theatrical managers. He also at some length complains 
of, and denounces the patent monopoly of our theatrical system. 
But upon his bad usage, his griefs, and the evils alluded to, we shall 
not now dwell, but simply give it as our opinion that in the present 
poem there are materials for a play that would be effective in repre- 
sentation. It is altogether a stately production in its present shape. 

We quote, first, part of its opening scene :— 


Library in the Palace of Cardinal Martinuzzi.—Dawn of Day : 
Martinuzzi seated writing. 
Martinuzzi. The morning breaks ; the blue and vigorous air 
Doth shake his wings ;- the blithe immortal day, 
Bounding to light the darkness of the earth, 
On yonder ocean-shore is young again. 
The orbs of heaven are closed in sleep ; I, too, 
Have worn the toilsome night out with my lamps ; 
And fain would hide me like the sickly stars 
Who trick the lazy minutes until dark, 
Beneath some wizard arch. But ah! I may not, 
The while I brooding sit with open eyes, 
Companioned by majestic silence, and 
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‘The owl, my sister, wrap me up from time 
In the dun air of some delicious cavern, 
Where the arch-spider mocks me to the life, 
And like myself grows great with evil travail. 
Enter Secretary. 
Secretary. The light doth dawn, my Lord. 
Martinuzzi. Put out the lamps. 
Art sure ’t was Rupert sought an audience with us? 
I would thou hadst not denied him. 
Secretary. Good your Highness, 
You bade me advertise him ’twas your pleasure 
To be alone. 
Martinuzzi. I was disturbed: I should not 
Have said that else. In Hermanstadt!... Well, leave me. 
Secretary. And for the protocol ? 
Martinuzzi. Right, Sir. ’Tis the order 
That the red glaive, according to old use, 
Be borne aloft through Transylvania ; 
And let each Herald at arms shout forth this war cry ; 
‘ My voice is the voice of God! the rallying point 
Coloswar! vassals, speed to save the nation !’ 
Here look to ’t. And if Rupert... no, ’t was nothing 
Of consequence . . . but should he seek again 
An audience with me... he must be admitted. 
Secretary. Your eminence, I'll not fail. 
[ Exit Secretary. 
Martinuzzi. Another morrow 
Is pealing in the East: the sensible air 
Hath caught the warning: red-lipped morn casts back 
Night’s heavy curtains, while the golden sun, 
Like a true prodigal, begins betimes 
‘To waste his substance, and with thoughtless speed 
Shakes day about, like perfume, from his hair. 
I am a frown upon the scene! and yet 
I cannot fly my soul, nor my soul me. 
Hush! (He pauses to listen.) No. 
I shall go forth into the crowd 
Erect, as if no burning livid spot 
Deformed me under the corroding beams 
Of my ennobling purple, which doth still 
Cleave to my loins like Nessus’ poisoned shirt. 
I’m worn with toil! (Presses his hand to his forehead.) 
I never thought to do what I have done 
Of good or evil since | was a boy. 
Oh golden age! 
’T was then, beguiled by Hope, 
All sounds and sights of life’s diurnal round 
Enkindled omens to my thoughtful heart. 
The solid globe grew animate and vocal, 
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On lake, in sacred grove, where never came 
White moonbeam visiting by me unfelt 
Through any careless bough ; all tender flowers 
Wept, while the young Air spoke sweet syllables ; 
Wood nymphs, their loose robes falling, bathed their feet 
Mid crystal blossoms in the coral’d stream ;” 
And beautiful the twilight from the East 
Sank on the fisher’s cove, by the rippling tide 
Washed softly to his threshold; Night sublime 
Walked the pale rocks when the bewildered light 
That rode upon the misty mountain air was mildest. 
(Lost in reminiscence ; after a perturbed silence) 
Bright shapes! ye came no more since young Ambition 
Gilded my low-roofed home, which Fortune truly 
Hath made a habitation fit for kings .. 
Most meet for me who merit such a curse! 
Banquet of Peace unbought, Streams not suspected, 
Because transparent as the heart of truth, 
Yellow-hair'd Morning, and the weeping Rose, 
Ye Vespers sweet, and Matins, that from lips 
Of holy men die faintly in the distance, 
And oh! ye Torrent-floods, Ice- brooks, and thou, 
Dear annual Redbreast ! and the virgin Flower, 
No purer than myself, whose delicate birth 
The lisping wind of spring-time wots not of ; 
How in my youth of wandering vacancy, 
When the heart crowed in blissful foolishness, 
And joyous time saw all things good and lovely .. 
Whether the Winter chid his barking waves, 
Or, with the silence curtained, Summer slept. . 
How I did love ye! 
(Rises with sudden anguish.) 
Now! 
Fame, pomp, and sceptred power, ye Furies old! 
All freshness of the mind makes food for ye. 
The air I breathe comes like the steam of tombs; 
The quilts I lie on are too sumptuous 
For sleep; the viands delicate overmuch, 
And in digestion turn to aconite ; 
The jewel’d chalice foams above the brim 
With gall of asps ; all language is a lie ; 
The wisdom I endure is terrible ; 
The thought I bear is like the eternal agonies, 
Methinks, I am inured for. 
If this be glory? ‘Tush! the heavenly bodies 
Forego all rest but to be venerated, 
Moving upon the centre of the orb 
They benefit. I am myself the error! 
(Sinks upon his knees.) 
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Take another specimen given at a random opening of the 
volume :— 


Martinuzzi. Why you would not pause 
To drain your heart’s blood for your kingdom’s weal ? 
You would not pay a debt unwillin: aly ? 
You would not play at fast and loose with duty ? 
Hath gratitude bounds ? 

Czerina, I’ve learned so much of you. 
When Solyman in return for his alliance 
Asked you to cede the Banat of 'T'emeswar, 

Proudly you made response, ‘ that Hungary 
Could not be grateful with her freedom, nor 
fler Regent with his honour.’ 

Nor will 1 
Lightly dispense with either. 

Martinuzei, ‘They ’re not called for. 
Your Majesty’s wit’s to quick and sharp, and thrusts 
Beyond the point. 

Czerina. "Tis my impatience, sir, 

God help me! Not my wit. Honour and Freedom! 
Wer ‘t not dishonour to bestow this hand 

But with this heart? And for my apprehension, 

’T were blind not dull did T forget I am 

Shut from the world. I'd be a farmhouse thrall, 
And change my crown for cap, my robes for russet, 
And rule my subjects of the dairy rather 

‘Than Queen on this cendition. 

Mart. Since your Grace 
Will traffic with me for a word or two, 

I'd ask on what condition ? 

Czerina. That my blood 
Royal should be so chafed and constantly 
As ’tis by you, my Lord. 

Mart. Your royal blood ! 

It burns your brow: would it were cooler, Lady ! 
I think it is too hot. 

Czerina. Be it the lightning 
"Tis not for thee to track its course, but sun it. 

And since you carry it so proudly know, 
My lord, I'll do henceforward just what likes me, 
Pursue my pleasures in what shape I fancy ; 
Call ’em my humour, spleen, or will, UII act them. 

Mart. So: have you said ? 

"zerina. As for that forced contract, 
Think not but if you drive the hazard on 
Worse will come of it. 

Mart. Hath your Highness ended ? 

Czerina. When I find breath. I’ve but another word, 
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You've heard our regal will, Lord Cardinal 
You'll not let memory cheat you of the hint: 
And so we take our leave. 
Mart. (going up to her sternly, grasping her firmly by the wrist, 
and speaking in a severe voice.) Refrain thy foot! 
Czerina. Ill not: I pray you set me free: I cannot 
Brook to be overruled. Am I not Queen ? 
No more: how dare you ? 
Mart. This to me ? 
Czerina. Why not? 
Mart. ‘Why not,’ my Liege ? suppose I say mine order 
Gives to ny will the impress of divine, 
Or that thine orphan’d years require the curb ? 
Suppose I say because of all my toil 
For Hungary, or for your great defence 
In this my victory, when, your bulwark, I 
Wrestled and took in death that you may live ? 
[ might. . and none could doubt my plea were just, . 
Thou, least of all! But oh! I need not thus. | 
| bid thee but recal my anxious care 
Krom infancy to fit thee for thy throne : 
I bid thee think how once, when all besides 
Shunn’d your infectious chamber, [ alone 
Played there the hireling, helped your healing draught 
‘lo your parched lips ; and afterwards through nights 
Have sat, and watched, and prayed, whilst you were sleeping. | 
Thou hast seen my face all shrunk and pale with grief 
Until you rose again. Oh; I did tend you 
Like .. like your nurse, my daugliter. What shall now 
Kstrangement come betwixt my heart and thine, 
That from thy cradle grew before me still ? 
And canst thou level taunts ’gainst thy confessor ? 
“Czerina. No, not gainst thee. Mercy! The absolute charm 
‘Thou hast to make me weep for bitter ‘words, 
Wrung from my lips by thine own tyranny ! 
Forgive me: Let us talk of something .. something 
Shall be to purpose, but I cannot wed | 
Sir Sigismund: No indeed. 
** Mart. This day is wasted 
Down to the dregs. ‘The fountains of the light 
Spring silently and slowly, and the tide 
Of beamy noon hath fled up to the arch. 
I must be gone: Hours fly not by our wisdom, 
Nor lag for our resolves. Afiairs of State, 
Of Ilungary .. of Europe, tarry for me, 
And like myself are held suspense the while. 
Power hath no spell to clip the wings of Time, 
To accommodate his speed to our caprice. 
He knoweth his appointed way, and like 
Our native fow! doth flutter from the world 
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While men are sleeping; but the hopes of men 
Asleep are sterile as the wilderness, 

O’er whieh the mighty bird hath ta’en his flight. 
(Going: ITe turns back.) 

Farewell then till .. until... You said, I think, 
Touching the matter of your marriage, that 

You would subdue your pride to my great scope, 
And do my will exactly . . . Did you not ?” 


Our readers will form some idea of the intellectual power and the 
boldness of conception which distinguish lhe Hungarian Dauchter, 
from these extracts, although from their disjointed position in our 
pages and the want of a connecting outline of the entire plot the 
force and propriety of them cannot be fully apprehended. Neither 
do these specimens convey any notion of the action or the passion 
that abounds in the poem. 

‘The reading and the ardeut study of Mr. Stevens has thrown 
him much upon Hungarian story, and the remarkable men and 
events which that field so richly furnishes. He seems to think, and 
to feel as if he were moving amid the scenery of the country, and 
witnessing the very things which he portrays. Well read in the 
human heart, learned, earnest, and having a clearly defined purpose 
to accomplish, he proceeds with confident ‘and firm’ steps. We have 
been particularly struck with the mavner in which he personifies 
extraordinary characters and makes persons of proclaimed genius 
support and develope themselves. Nothing comes amiss to him in 
the shape of persons or things, be they beautiful or startling, gro- 
tesque or sublime. No doubt odd ideas and expressions, strange 
combinations, and even questionable liberties occur in our author’s 
writings But after all he possesses niuch that is sterling, as well as 
original in the best sense of the words that he could afford to part 
with a considerable share of his wealth, and yet have fertility suffi- 
cient for the production of a stock-play. Having said this much in 
a vague manner, we shall only further enable ourreaders to obtain a 
distant and indistinct notion of the story of “ The Hungarian 
Daughter” by quoting the author’s prefatory notice of it: 


‘*T have endeavoured, but certainly with poor success compared with 
what I should have wished, to give life and soul to the warlike Prelate 
(Georgius Priesul, as he was appropriately styled by his contemporaries), 
who will be found a conspicuous agent, both in the followin: g Poem and in 
my unpublished Tragedy of ‘ The Patriot... 1 am indebted for the vrai- 
semblance of my portrait to the bio; graphy of M. Bechet, Canon of Usez 

“Cardinal Martinuzzi, towards the close of his eventful life, oceupied a 
position in the eye of Europe, which was most interesting, and which strikes 
us when we look back upon it with an air of magnificence. His surpassing 
nental endowments seemed to have combined, by a rare conjunction, the 
most profound acquirement, with an unwearied, patient, and sagpenyen 
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energy of thought. His heart was the seat of all the finer charities of our 
nature. His genius, at once enthusiastic and full of judgment, might 
almost be deemed an emnanation of the Superior Intellect. The assassina- 
tion of this great Patriot will be accounted the opprobrium of diplomacy as 
long as the world shall last. 

‘* The English reader’s knowledge of the history of the period will be 
probably derived from the pages of Robertson, Coxe, and Knolles. He 
may, therefore, be apt to conclude that | am unwarranted in substituting to 
a Daughter of Martinuzzi so conspicuous and exalted a station as that in 
which I have introduced Czerina. I have, however, good authority for my 
apparent disregard of the frontier line which separates historical truths from 
the traditions of the legendary or the fictions of the romancer. 





NOTICES. 





Art. XV.—A Treatise on the Copyright of Designs in Printed Fabrics. By 

J. Emerson Tennent, Esa. M. P. Smith and Elder. 
TueE title of the Honourable Member’s volume, and the nature of parts of 
its contents, induce us to notice preliminarily the fact that a bill for the 
regulation of Copyright, in works of literature, science, and art, has been 
introduced into the French Chamber of Deputies, by the Minister of Public 
Instruction; the provisions of which are not only generally framed with an 
anxious desire to effect an equitable compromise between the rights of 
individuals, and the interests of the public; but, in certain cases have been 
drawn with a view to the facilitating of such future arrangements for the 
general protection of international copyright as France may be able to effect 
with her neighbours, in the spirit recommended by her booksellers, and 
partially acted upon already in the States of the Germanic Confederation. 
‘The leading booksellers, it is also stated, have petitioned the Chamber, to 
add, at once, and unconditionally, tothe new law, a clause recognizing the 
rights of authorship in foreign works, and thus to extend all its provisions 
to the foreigner. But what has the House of Commons just done with 
regard to Serjeant Talford’s Copyright Bill? Why, refused it to be 
brought in and decently discussed, presenting an extraordinary contrast to 
the French. 

But to come to Mr. Tennent’s “ Treatise on the Copyright of Designs 
in Printed Fabrics ; with Considerations on the necessity of its Extension,” 
together with his ‘‘ Copious Notices of the State of Calico-printing in 
Belgium, Germany, and the States of the Prussian Commercial Leage,’’-—— 
we have first to mention, that he differs from others whose reports we have 
lately noticed concerning the rivalship which this country has to contend 
with, and to fear from foreigners engaged in the cotton trade. In fact, he 
shows, or is persuaded that he shows, that England is not endangered by 
Belgium, Prussia, or Saxony; and not even by America. 

As to the Copyright of Designs for Prinetd Fabrics, a Bill for the regu- 
lation of which has been brought into Parliament by the Honourable 
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genticman, the reader will find in the volume before us, reasoning as well as 
many facts that are valuable and interesting. A committee “an on the 
subject last session, ard Mr. Tennent’s examination of the evidence then 
adduced is able, full, and clear. 

Our readers are to understand, that London was originally the seat of 
the manufacture of Printed Fabrics, the productions of that early period 
being still locked upon as “ those of the old masters of the English school of 
calico-printing.”” But when Lancashire, in consequence of Arkwright and 
Watt’s inventions in machinery, made sudden and, prodigious strides in 
cotten manufactures, the designs of the Londoners were unceremoniously 
pirated, and the old masters nearly driven out of the field; so that at length 
an act was passed which secured a copywright for three months in any new 
pattern, a period deemed sufficient to protect the London printers ; or, in 
other words, to extend over the London season. This was the act of 1794; 
but since that time, London has had to contend with many other markets 
throughout Europe, and in the United States of America; and three 
months constitute a period that is far too short to protect new designs, 
whether the article be for foreign or English consumption; for if the manu- 
facturer has produced a pattern in the autumn for the foreign market, his 
copyright expires before the time that the London season commences; and 
thus he may have been putting himself to much expense, and indulging in 
anxious speculation for the benefit of mere copyists at home; or, if at 
another period of the year he has been preparing for the home trade, a 
similar use will be made of his exertions and ingenuity at the end of three 
months, and in a very short time he may be undersold,—the plagiarists not 
only having been saved the bulk of his expense for designs, but generally 
contriving to manufacture an inferior article after his pattern. All this 
operates injuriously and grievously to the proprietor of the invention. 
Then the consequences to the interests of art are serious, occasioning a 
great inferiority to the French in respect of designs, although the English 
surpass our Gallic neighbours in the matter of cheapness. 

Now the alteration proposed by Mr. ‘Tennent is, to extend the Copyright 
from three to twelve months, which he considers will be sufficient protection, 
and by no means unfair to the public; the same period being already 
allowed to some other kinds of fabrics with colours. But we shall not go 
further into the subject, except by presenting two passages from the volume 
before us. From the former it will be seen, that not only very considerable 
expense attaches to calico-fabrics arising from the cost of designs, but that 
great uncertainty exists with regard to the success of any one new pattern :- 

“ As even the most experienced judgment cannot, from the mere inenetion 
of a pattern upon paper, form a correct decision as to its precise appearance 
when transferred to cloth, and cannot possibly anticipate all the caprices of 
public taste on which the favourable reception of a pattern depends, it con- 
stantly occurs, that of the number even of those selected designs, only a 
proportion attains a successful sale, the remainder either never being in 
demand at all, or only to such a limited extent as to be unremunerative to 
the producer. 

‘ Thus, of five hundred patterns produced in one year by one house, one 
bide alone were decidedly successful, and only fifty moderately so, the 
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rest being failures. And here again it must, of course, be on the sale of 
the successful that the printer must rely for compensation for the loss 
of those which fail; and if his property in these be not secured from 
infringement, the ruinous consequences to his entire trade must be suffici- 
ently obvious. 

‘* As to the joint cost of designing, engraving, and cutting, it is difficult 
to arrive at an accurate calculation, as it varies according to the economy 
and arrangements of different establishments; but from the evidence given 
by gentlemen examined by the Committee as to the expenses of their 
several houses in this particular, it appears that it amounts, on an average, 
to from 5/. to 10/. each for those employed for garment-printing ; but for 
furniture-prints the expense is much greater, averaging from 10/. to 351. 
each ; and many in both branches costing considerably higher than either 
of these relative estimates ; whilst for designing alone, apart from engrav- 
ing, the expense is equally variable, and ranges from a few shillings to 201. 
per pattern. 

‘* The preparations of designs and patterns for some establishments is stated 
to occupy nearly three months in each year; and the successful patterns 
which are the real product of that period may be copied by a pirate in afew 
weeks, at a consequent saving of what is of equal value with money, its 
equivalent time.” 

The eagerness fur new patterns on the part of the trade and of the public 
amounts to a strong passion ; and, although designers can never be certain 
of what will become popular, yet, there are general principles which skilful 
artists understand and follow, as we gather from our second extract. Mr. 
Lockett, pattern-engraver, stated before the Committee that 

‘ It is the simple and inartificial designs which are in general the most 
successful with the public, requiring at once the least labour and expense to 
invent and the least possible cost to copy them. One pattern, known in 
the trade by the name of the Diorama, was produced by an —, and at 
no cost whatever for designing, and yet sold to the extent of 25,000 pieces 
in one day. Another, known. as Lane’s Net, consisting of a very simple 
arrangement of right lines, was equally a favourite with the public. A 
simple figure upon a pattern for neckcloths, which costs but a few pence to 
invent and a few shillings to engrave, and might be copied for 2/., was so 
successful that the proprictor states it in his estimation to have been worth 
to him from 2001. to 300/.. A popular class of preductions, known in the 
trade by the name of Eccentrics, are produced by a machine combining a 
peculiar adaption of the eccentric chuck with Bate’s process for engraving 
fac-similes of bas-reliefs, which at once delincates the device and perfects 
the engraving at a trifling expense. Some houses likewise publish no 
designs except those apparently of the most simple and inelaborate kind ; 
but these are applied with so much skill and judgment, the result of long 
study of the public taste, that the inventors have established a peculiar repu- 
tation for their production, and obtain a more extensive sale, and of course 
a greater amount of remuneration in consequence. 

“In all cases, the designs, like the handwriting of an individual, 
invariably exhibits some feature peculiar to its ‘author, and participates in 
the general character of the taste which pervades the productions of his 
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louse ; so that the invasion of his copyright, by the piratical imitation of his 
works, is not merely an appropriation of that which cost him a certain por- 
tion of his capital to provide, but is in some degree a trading under his 
firm, and a gratuitous participation by a stranger in the profits of that repu- 
tation which has cost him years of study and labour to acquire and to 
establish for himself.” 

From what we have said and quoted, it will be seen that there are curious 
and interesting points connected with calico-printing and the cotton trade. 


Art. XVI.—Jiistory of the French Revolution. By D. W. Josson. 

Sherwood and Co.: Part I. 
Tus is the first of Ten Monthly Parts to complete the History of the Revo- 
lution, the volume to form a portion of a much more extensive work, viz. a 
History of France, from the Invasion of Cesar to the overthrow of Napoleon. 
\ir. Jcbson’s narrative is rapid and lucid, well calculated to supply what 
was Wanted in our language, a popular, and at the same time, a liberal and 
searching account of the wonderful period and events indicated by the title 
of the book. 








Art. XVI1.—A Weather Almanac for 1841. By Prerurx Lecu, Ksq., A.M. 

London: Tilt. 
VREFIXED to the Almanac are ‘Hints for an Essay on Anemology and 
Ombrology, (the science of wind and rain,) founded partly on admitted 
principles, and partly on observations and discoveries, recently made, on the 
influence of the planet Jupiter and its satellites on our atmosphere.” ‘Lhe 
manner in which many of Mr. Legh’s calculations appear to have been cor- 
roborated by the actual state of the weather last year, has encouraged him 
to come forward with a second work of the same kind, and with such addi- 
tional lights or reasonings, as further study and more extended observation 
may be supposed to afford. He makes no pretensions to the gift of prophecy, 
and is far removed from a quack; for he proceeds on scicntific principles, 
when he can use these as guides, and on the facts which experience has 
furnished. ‘The ‘‘ Hints’ are very striking, and must be serviceable to 
meteorologists. 
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Axr. XVIII.—The Year Book of Facts in Science and Art. London, Tilt 
1841. 
Tus Year-Book of facts bring down the history of the advances made in 
Science and Art, the discoveries and improvments, to the latest date, being 
a compilation very carefully made, and by a person—the author of the 
‘ Arcana of Science,” who is perfectly competent to judge between what 
are facts and fictions, what is new and what a plagiarism. We have in this 
neat volume, as it were a bird’s-eye view of the last year’s contributions ; 
and the engravings which illustrate some of the more curious and complex 
subjects add very considerably to the usefulness of the publication. It is 
obvious that a work of this kind, compiled as we haye stated, must be highly 
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interesting and valuable ; and when it is borne in mind that the present 
volume forms one of aserics of such annu als, it will be manifest that each 
year’s addition can only be properly appreciated, and its information fully 
perceived and understood, by cxamining it in connexion with its pre- 
decessors. 





Art. XIX.—A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. Edited by 

W. 1. Brasve. Part. I, London: Longman. 
Tur learned and scientific editor, assisted in the various departments con- 
templated in this Dictionary by several men of acknowledged eminence in 
each, intends to furnish an explanatory book of reference ; the definitions and 
the information to be between the copiousness of the ency clopzedia and tlre 
brevity of the dictionary. The work is to com prise the ‘ ‘LListory, Des- 
cription, and Scientific principles of every Branch of Human Knowledge ; 
with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in General Use. Ilus- 
trated by Engravings on Wood.” From thie glance which we have given 
to the articles in this first part, we should say that together with a condensed 
comprehensiveness there is an apparent infusion of the writer’s own ideas in 
every case, and that sort of spirit which shews that his mind is in the sub- 
ject. The names of the strong array of contributors are sufficient vouchers 
for this. 

This is the twelfth of Lengman’s series of Dictionaries, a species of pub- 
lication admirably calculated to supply with sound and useful knowledge the 
craving of the age for practical information in every department of human 
inquiry as wellas human occupation. ‘The series indeed promises to supply 
a library of immense compass, out of which every person may sclect a 
large mass of instruction both as to principles and details, that immediately 
concerns himself. Crude compilations have done much harm of late 
years, and exceedingly erudite treatises are of little or no service to thie 
general reader; w hile the expense to which they subject the student is for- 
midable. Longman’s Encyclopedias supply the desideratum, and have 
already done much eood, 





Art. XX.—Holkham ; the Scenes of my Childhood. And other Poems. 
By Saran Binter. 2nd. Edition. London: Foster and Hextall. 
SarAH Bitrer has had the good fortune to obtain the patronage of the 
Karl and many of the Earl's friends, in as far as subseription for copies goes. 
But we must add that the verses are far better, both as respects sense and 
rhyme, description and sentiment, than nine-tenths of those which we are 

fated to read. 
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Art. XX1L.— Adventures of Susan Hopley; or Circumstantial Evidence 
3 vols. Saunders and Otley. 

Quite a novel for the greedy devourers of the provisions offered by circu- 

lating libraries, and who are neither very nice about probability, nor criti- 

cal as toconsistency ol character ; but prefer what is startling, rapid, and 

full of bustle,-- incidents, it matters not how brought about, and atrocious 
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actions to balance those of the wondrously amiable and virtuous. “ Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence” gives us, although not disgustingly, a good deal of 
the Newgate Calendar sort of literature intermixed with melo-dramatic 
scenes. ‘Ihe reader is taken to France, as well as made a resident in Eng- 
land; and is led to behold not a few striking scenes in life, as well as to ob- 
tain frequeut glimpses of nature. There is no lack of cleverness and the 
necessary confidence of one who would manfully go through his task. It 
does not appear to us, however, that the writer had any very clear or de- 
cided aim when he began; nor have his stirring pages that sort of polish, 
much less that idealism, which is the essence oft ruth and reality, conspicu- 
ous in first-rate fictions. He is literal instead of being picturesque, and 
vulgar when he should be tastefully homely. But after all, it is impossible 
to sleep over his pages; and we are no judges if Susan Hopley is not much 
sought after by the kind of readers mentioned at the commencement of our 
notice ; although it will be difficult for any one of them to tell, after having 
reached the end of the third volume, what is the benefit received, either 
for heart or head,—-what other feeling has been produced but an additional 
degree of greediness for another work of a like nature, and a positive reluc- 
tance to re-peruse the one that has just been devoured. 


Art. XXIJ.-——The Morea. Second Edition. To which is added Medita- 
tions of Other Days. By A. B. Cocurane. London: Saunders and 
Oiley. 

We have heard these poems praised; but, according to our judgment, they 

are merely smooth verses, clothing commonplace and frequently feeble 

thoughts. 





Arr. XXIL1.—Recollections, §&c. Miscellaneous Poems. By Joun Jonas 
Jonson. London: Saunders and Otley. 
THESE poems, in our estimation, in no respect rise above mediocrity. We 
quote aspecimen. It is called a Sonnet; but either we are very cold, or 
we have been frozen by it. 
‘NAPOLEON IN RUSSIA, 
‘““* Thou wagest war with me? Thus thundering spake 
The ghastly king, Genius of Winter ; ‘thou, 
A baby-king,—a king of clayey brow! 
Listen and tremble! Nations are the stake, 
And we wiil play the game! What! dost thou quake ? 
Thou lovest not perchance to rave and vow, 
And roll in misery, while thy warriors bow, 
Cold to the dust ;—thy conqueror is awake ! 
Art thou a spirit of hell?—hark! so am J! 
Thou goest forth, and hundreds, thousands fall! 
I march triumphant,—tens of thousands lie 
Breathless and still; my thunderbolts appal 
The noblest—bravest. Ha! thou canst not fly! 
Ha! ha! the game is won! I’ve vanquish’d al 
King Frost, although a “spirit of —’ is a bombastic boaster. 


" 
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Art. XX1IV.—dn Introduction to the Evidences of the Divine Origin of the 
Christian Religion. London: Nisbet. 

A Goop compilation, in the form of Question and Answer, for the use of 
schools and young people. It purposes by a copious selection of the main 
arguments, by a “plain and concise manner of stating them, and by a sim- 
ple arrangement, to keep a middle course between the diffuse compre- 
hensiveness of some of the popular treatises and the limited range of de- 
scription in others, The catechetical mode has been chosen in order to 
make the treatise more convenient for use in those seminaries where the 
system of mutual instruction is followed. 











Art. XXV.—Popular Errors Explained and Illustrated. London: Tilt. 
1841. 

Mr. Tinns proceeds spiritedly with the numbers of this work, collecting 

under distinct heads multitudes of current opinions which are either in part 

or wholly erroneous. The judgment which he pronounces or quotes may 

not always be free of error itself, and the cases chosen not always the most 

striking or important. But his system of sifting and its habit are good. 
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Art. XXVI.— The Family Reader of the New Testament. No. 1. By the 

Rev. J. E. Rippie, M.A. London: Simpkin. 1841. 
Tue first number of a plain and instructive commentary upon the New 
‘Vestament, beginning with St. Mathew, thrown into the form of conversa- 
tion between two supposed members of a family, the one the eldest and the 
other the youngest of the cirele, together with the Reader himself, who 
represents the author, and who occasionally proposes questions and frequently 
performs the part of directing attention to important as well as difficult 
points. 


Art. XX VIL.—-Outlines of Turkish Grammar. By Jonn Rein. London: 
Black and Armstrong. 1841. 

Mr. Reip is the Author of ‘ Turkey and the Turks,” &c., and has resided 
in Constantinople. ‘The present ‘* Outlines” are intended to supply to our 
countrymen a small practical grammar of the Turkish language, with the 
view of showing its structure, and enabling the student to understand the 
spoken tongue of Turkey, without the use of the Turkish alphabet, and in 
the Roman form of letters. Mr. Reid purposes to follow up this small 
publication with a vocabulary of the Turkish words most commonly in use, 
and afterwards, a phrase-book. A grammar of the language is a!so con- 
templated, to comprehend the literal as well as the spoken Turkish, and 
most probably also a Turkish-English and English-Turkish lexicon.”’ 


Arr. XXVITIL.—Henry of Monmouth ; or, the Field of Agincourt. By 
Masox Micuen. 38 vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 1841. 
Tne Major, we believe, is a new adventurer in the realms of romance, and 
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we anticipate that his progress and future achievemeuts will be watched 
and looked for with more than the ordinary interest which attends the 
novelist’s career. 

The title of these volumes will at once prepare the reader for an histori- 
cal work ; and in several respects the author proves himself competent to 
shine in that department of mingled fiction and fact. He has antiquarian 
knowledge ; he can throw himsceli upon bygone periods with a genuine 
sympathy ; his spirit is courteous and callant, and he has wealth of concep- 
tions as Well as plenteous expression to do his imagination justice. He has 
In ce msoquence of a very good use of these qualifications shed a mass of 
lizht upon the times of the Fifth Harry, whether the battle-field or the fire- 
side be contemplated. Agincourt perhaps was never more vividly and un- 
affectedly pictured. 

Still, we regard the promise rather than the actual execution in the pre- 
sent volumes with high gratulation ; for the Major is still unpractised, 
presume, as a litterateur, and lacks art. He has, for example, perplexed 
himself with parallel not properly dove-tailed stories ; he gives too much of 
every one thing which has been seized by him, wi ithout subordinating effec- 
tively ; ; sO that while particular parts, perh: aps any one part, will be read 
with satisfaction, the whole perused consecutively is felt to be loaded and 
encumbered, more unreal than when taken piece-meal. It is impossible 
not to discover the gentleman in every paragraph, and very often the 
soldier. But then we must have more of simple nature, more of progres- 
sive and combined action, and more rapid development of character, in a 
cunningly contrived plot in which every one not only performs his proper 
part but is more or less affected by every incident and individual introduced. 
We shall not now say more, in the hopes that we may ere long again meet 
with our military author. But we must look for a specimen of the Major’s 
very neat and forcible style of writing, and also of his vivid description. A 
passage has. been pointed ont to us which suits our space; and which we 
quote with pleasure. Knighthood was never wpe to its promp darings more 
dashingly than in the hunt of Sir Ingram :- 

“Sir Ingram, knowing that all the main — would be closed to him, 
or that the pursuit would be too hot for him to escape, chose the by-paths 
and circuitous routes, avoiding all towns. In this manner, occasionally 
getting assistance from the ull villages at night, and at others trusting to 
the fruits and raw vegetables that he might chance to find, he arrived at 
Carlisle: through this city he was obliged to pass. Having, however, re- 
lreshed his horse just before he entered, at the dawn of day he deliberately 
walked his horse through the town. One reaching the long narrow bridge he 
passed the guard ; but when arrived at the centre, he found a second guard, 
drawn up at the other side, to oppose his passage, without his first account- 
ing for himself; this he was fully aware was impossible; and since in all 
probability a description of his person had been sent to Carlisle, he would 
be immediately recognized, as a slant in his eye rendered his countenance 
peculiar. For a moment he hesitated what todo; but at length taking his 
resolution, he backed his horse to the parapet-wall, then suddenly rushing 
forward, darted his spurs into the sides of his noble charger ; the opposite 
parapet was cleared, and the astonished guard beheld horse and rider in 
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mid-air, he boldly holding his horse up, to pitch, as it were, in a master] 
manner into the stream, ‘The river was swollen with rain, and the stream 
ran so strongly that it appeared morally impossible for either to live. Sir 
Ingram and his horse disappeared ; and in admiration of the gallantry of 
the deed, the guard remained as it were stupified. It was long before the 
engulfed horseman emerged from the bubbling flood, and then at a great 
distance from the bridge. Although Sir Ingram was in his seat, his escape 
from a watery grave appeared impossible, when suddenly they beheld him 
make for land. The guard now mounted for pursuit; but so intersected 
was the bank with dikes, that they were forced to make a considerable cir- 
cuit to reach the spot. Sir Ingram now guided his horse to a steep bank, 
termed the Stanmers. ‘The animal at first failed in its attempt to ascend; 
but the rider, throwing off his large horseman’s cloak, which was saturated 
with wet, bounded to the bank, and his steed was soon seen standing by his 
side. The country Sir Ingram well knew, and he saw that a short time 
was still left him before the guard could have made the circuit before-men- 
tioned, and he also knew that they could not cut off his retreat; he quietly, 
therefore, stood by his horse untii he thought it was sufficiently recovered 
for a second struggle ; and when the enemy, out of breath from their haste 
but confident of their prey, were seen approaching him, he suddenly vaulted 
into his saddle, and dashed forward. Although his steed was far superior 
to those belonging to his pursuers, it was still a doubtful case, as his had 
used such extraordinary exertions in ascending the bank: three only were 
closing with him, when, suddenly halting, he struck the foremost from his 
horse by a back blow of his sword; but the weapon was broke from the 
force of the blow: throwing it away, he was then forced to trust to the 
fleetness of his steed, who failed him not in this emergency, and reaching 
the Eske, he plunged fearlessly in. Here the race terminated, as his pur- 
suers had no inclination to follow him further, and remained on the southern 
bank. Having reached the opposite, he quickly dismounted, and taking off 
the light cap in which he had ridden, requested them to send their chief to 
drink with him! He then rode leisurely away.” 








Art. XX1X.—Jllustrations of German Poetry, with Notes, §c. By E. B. 
Impey, Esqa., M.A. 2 vols. London: Simpkin. 

Mr. Impey must be well read in German Poetry and general literature. 

The body of selections, independent of his illustrations, is rich; but with 

these aids and elucidations the collection is rendered doubly valuable to the 

English reader, who is desirous of comprehending and relishing a large and 

characteristic amount of foreign compositions. 





Art. XXX.—F'ox’s Book of Martyrs. Edited by the Rev. John Cummins, 
M.A. Part I. London: Virtue. 

A REPRINT from the first English translation of the old Martyrologist’s 

well-known chronicle, excluding, however, certain parts and matter which 

the editor does not consider necessary for his purpose, such as Latin quota- 

tions and some other superfluous matter. Wood-cuts after modern desigis 
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are interspersed, to bring more vividly before the mind characteristic events 
and points. A striking portrait. of Joun Fox distinguishes the Part before 
us. The editor, of course, looks upon Popery with great dislike, and the 
persecution in England when the Roman Catholics were all powerful, with 
horror. His Introduction clearly and forcibiy exhibits his feelings and 
principles. 





Art. XXXI.—The Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland Illustrated. Part I. 
London : Virtue. 
Anotuer of Mr. Virtue,s pictorial and descriptive speculations ; the draw- 
ings by W. H. Bartlett; the letter-press by N. P. Willis, Esq. Among 
the views in the present Part, we have those of the ‘‘ Cross of Cfonmac- 
noise,” of ‘* Kilkenny Castle,” &c., in Mr. Bartlett’s pleasing style; there 
being also great pains taken in the engraving of them. Mr. W111is figures 
in his agreeable and graceful fashion. He appears to have been in exceed- 
ingly good humour when he started: and to have resolved neither to be 
soured by politics nor easily annoyed by blarney. Ireland Ilustrated pro- 
mises to be one of Mr. Virtue’s most beautiful and characteristic publica- 


tions. It is remarkably cheap, considering the superior manner in which it 
is got up. 





at 


Art. XXXII.—The Gipsey King, and other Poems. By Ricuarpv Howitt. 
London: Ball and Co. 
Tus volume is from the true, from the genuine and sterling Howitt mint. 
Why, Richard sings as well as William or Mary, with, perhaps, some difference 
of tone and pitch of note. Still the voice has an unmistakable family charac- 
ter; it is artless, honest, and perfectly English. One specimen, which we 
observe has charmed some of our contemporaries, and which must find a 
response to its healthful and fresh-breathing utterances wherever there is a 
bosom not utterly dead to the voice of simple and lovely nature, will convey 
a better idea of these Poems, than a whole chapter of descriptive criticism 
could do, 
“TO THE BEE. 
** Odorous reveler in clover, 
Happy hummer, England over: 
Blossom kisser! wing thy way 
Where the breeze keeps holiday : 
Thou art like the Poet, free ; 
All sweet flowers have sweets for thee, 
Insect minstrel! blessed Bee. 


Sunburnt labourer, brisk and brown, 
Everywhere o’er dale and down: 
Spring’s brithe pursuivant, and page ; 
Hermit holy, Druid sage : 

Pattering in a Foxglove-bell ; 
Cloistered snug as in a cell ;— 

Fairy of the lonely dell. 
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Sometimes a small spot of shade 

By the dappling maple made, 

Do 1 think thee, and thy note 

Hum of cities heard remote : 

Here and there, now more, now less, 
Seems thy droning to express 
Noontide lazy weariness. 


What sweet traffic dost thou drive 
Endless nature is thy hive! 
Pasture alter pasture roam— 
Vagrant! everywhere at home! 
We but see thy gorgeous bowers, 
Whilst thou spendest all thy hours 
In the very heart of flowers. 
Freshest feeling hast thou wrought 
[n me of old homebred thought: 
Of dear homesteads flower-o’ergrown, 
Well in blessed boyhood known ; 
In thy warm familiar sound 

Years of summer youth are found, 
Sabbath, sunshine, without bound! 
Temples, nobler none, are thine, 
Where each flower thou mak’st a shrine: 
Nor may any pilgrim bow 

More devotedly than thou: 
Gate-like petals, open-blown, 
Wide for thee, and thee alone, 
Where thou com’st as to a throne. 
Ah! how sleepy—thou I ween 

In the poppies’ bloom hast been ; 
Or art drunken with the wine 

Of flushed rose or eglentine : 
Boundless revel dost thou keep 
Till o’ercome with golden sleep— 
Tiny Bacchus, drinking deep. 
Cheery Pilgrim, sportive Fay! 
Sing and wing thy life away! 
Never pang thy course attends. 
Lack of love nor feigning friends : 
In a blossom thou art blest, 

And cast sink to sweetest rest, 
Homed where’er thou likest best.’’ 


Richard has an apt ear, as well as a plastic rhythmical power, so as at 
will, and even with sportive ease, to produce a variety of lyric measures. 
But he must be careful to avoid conceits both of diction and fancy. 
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Anr XXXIIL.—Engines of War, or Historical and Experimental Observa- 
tions on Ancient and Modern Warlike Machines and Implements, &c. 
By Henry Wirkinson. M. R. A. S. London: Longman. 

[xis volume first gives us a compiled sketch or history of warlike imple- 

ments from the earliest or rudest species down to the most finished and fell. 

Next, there is a description of the methods of manufacturing the most effi- 

cient articles or engines used in war, a part of the work which the author, 

(he is, We und lerstand, a member of the firm so celebrated for its manufac- 

ture of fire-arms) has treated with professional interest and practical know- 

ledge. And lastly there is a variety of 1 inquiries gone into and curious spec- 
ulations, together with illustrations, relative to the strength of particular 
substances out of which we ipons are made, and the value, “beauty, &e., of 
certain famed instruments of destruction. 

It appears that, as in many other branches, the eye to cheapness which 
has became so vigilent, yet often so rash, is in these modern days of rapid 
and gigantic manufacturing production, tending to deteriorate some of the 
implements for destruction, even to the production of unsafe muskets. 

The best material that has ever been used in the manufacture of these 
weapons consisted of stub-iron, re is, old horse-shoe nails; nor only be- 
cause these nails are originally made from the best iron, but because when 
a barrel is prepared from a fused mass of such small pieces, the fibres be- 
come interwoven in every possible direction and way, so as greatly to in- 
crease the tenacity of the union. But Mr. Wilkinson informs us that very 
few plain stub barrels are now made; that twisted iron of an inferior qua- 

lity finds a more ready sale in the Birmingham market, ‘‘ where every 

species of deception is practised on a lai ge scale,” and where * th ey often 

wind a thin riband of Damascus, or superior iron, round iron of the worst 

quality ; even gas-tubing is considered good enough, when coated in this 

manner, to form gun-barrels of a very low price with a high-priced appear- 
9 

ance. 

Much that is interesting, as well as useful, is contained in Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s volume. ‘Take an example or two :— 

‘Every best-finished gun usually passes through fifteen or sixteen 
hands, each of which constitutes almost a distinct trade ; although two or 
three branches are oftened combined or subdivided, according to the extent 
of business. ‘They may be arranged in the following order: 1. Barrel- 
forger ; 2. lock and furniture forger; 8. barrel borer, and filer; 4. lock- 
filer; 5. furniture filer; 6. ribber and breecher; 7. stocker; 8. screwer- 
together ; 9. amar; 10. maker-off; 11. stripper and finisher; 12. 
lock=fin ishe . polisher and hardener; 14. engraver; 15. browner ; 
iG. shinies. The barrel-making bites also divided into several 
branches.” 

Anecdotes :— 

‘Philip de Comines has recorded, that at the battle of Fournoné, under 
Charles the Eighth, a number of Italian knights, who were overthrown and 
unable to rise on account of the weight of their armour, could not be killed 
until they were broken up like huge lobsters, with wood-cutters’ axes, by 
the servants and followers of the army; which fully justified the observation 
of James the First, who, speaking in praise of armour, said, ‘That it not 
only protected the wearer, but prevented him from doing any injury to 
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others.’ In fact, we find in several battles about the time referred to, that 
not a single knight was slain. An anecdote in point is also related of George 
the Fourth. After the battle of Waterloo, it was proposed to make some 
change in the dress of the Life Guards : ‘The King ordered one of the sol- 
diers | to be sent for, who had greatly distinguished himself, and was said to 
have slain six or seven French Cuirassiers in single combat. He was asked 
a variety of questions, to each of which he a: ssented ; until the King, per- 
ceiving that his opinion was biassed by the presence of roy alty and his own 
officers, said to him, ‘ Well, if you were going to have such another day’s 

work as you had at Waterloo, how would you like to be dressed?’ * Please 
your Majesty,’ he replied, ‘in that case | had rather be in my shirt-sleeves,” 

Mr. Wilkinson throws much light upon Damascus blades; but his 
proofs that ours is an iron age require much less disquisition. :— 

“Tron has been applied to numerous useful purposes by every civilized na- 
tion, for thousands of years; but never has it been so extensively employed 
as at the present period. We have iron roads and iron carriages; the 
‘wooden walls of old England’ will probably be made of iron in another 


century ; numerous steam-boats are already constructed of that material ; 
the cushion of our chairs are stuffed with iron in place of horse-hair ; and not 
only our bedsteads, but even our feather-beds (to use an Hibernicism) are 
made of iron.” 





